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PART 


second contribution the Life the history 

the Conqueror’s reign independent and highly important 
account the devastation certain parts England 1069 and 
1070. The biographer gives information concerning the revolts 
which led this episode, for his hero apparently took part 
suppressing them. His interest confined efforts 
mitigate the suffering which resulted from the Conqueror’s 
measures. The accounts the movements the rebels and their 
Danish allies and the king given English writers are 
means full, and the history Orderic singular importance 
since alone supplies detailed narrative. Nearly all our 
authorities speak widespread desolation the outcome the 
revolts and the harrying which they led. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle merely mentions severe famine the following 


the chronicle which passes under the name Florence 
Worcester said that 


Normannis Angliam vastantibus, Northymbria quibusdam aliis 
provinciis anno praecedenti, sed praesenti subsequenti fere per totam 
Angliam, maxime per Northymbriam per contiguas illi provincias, adeo 


fames praevaluit, homines equinam, caninam, cattinam, carnem 
comederent 


This passage appears the Historia Regum Simeon Durham 
with the additional information that 


alii vero servitutem perpetuam sese venderent, dummodo qualitercumque 
miserabilem vitam sustentarent, alii extra patriam profecturi exjlium, 
medio itinere deficientes, animas emiserunt. Erat horror intuendum per 
domos, plateas, itinera cadavera humana dissolvi, tabescentia putre- 
dine cum foetore horrendo scaturire vermibus. Neque enim supererat qui 


Chron. an. 1071. Ed. Plummer, 204. 
Ed. Thorpe, ii. 
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humo cooperiret, omnibus vel extinctis gladio fame, vel propter famem 
paternum solum relinquentibus. Interea, ita terra cultore destituta, lata 
ubique solitudo patebat per novem 


The account given William Malmesbury indicates how long 
the effects the harrying the region were visible 


Itaque provinciae quondam fertilis, tyrannorum nutriculae, incendio, 
praeda, sanguine, nervi succisi; humus, per sexaginta amplius 
miliaria, omnifariam nudum omnium solum usque hoc etiam 
urbes olim praeclaras, turres proceritate sua caelum minantes, 
agros laetos pascuis, irriguos fluviis, quis modo videt peregrinus, ingemit 
quis superest vetus incola, non 


the Historia Ecclesiastica Orderic are told that the 
Conqueror 


Jussit enim ira stimulante segetibus pecoribus cum vasis omni genere 
alimentorum repleri, igne injecto penitus omnia simul comburi, sic 
omnem alimoniam per totam regionem Trans-Humbranam pariter devas- 
tari. Unde sequenti tempore tam gravis Anglia late saevit penuria, 
inermem simplicem populum tanta famis involvit miseria, christianae 


gentis utriusque sexus omnis aetatis homines perirent plus quam centum 
millia.* 


Striking some these narratives, particularly that Simeon 
Durham, undoubtedly are, they consist for the most part 


general statements. different character the account the 
Evesham monk, for his description the influx starving and 
homeless people from the devastated area into his own immediate 
neighbourhood not only unique but also beyond doubt record 
the personal experiences one who took part the work 
relief for which Abbot made himself responsible. Though 
already well known, the passage worth repeating 


Nam primis temporibus sui regni rex Willelmus fecit devastari quasdam 
sciras istis partibus propter exules latrones qui silvis latitabant 
ubique maxima damna pluribus hominibus faciebant,* videlicet Eoveru- 


Ed. Arnold, ii. 188. Ed. Stubbs, ii. 308, 309. 

Ord. Vit., ed. Leprévost, ii. 195, 196. 

Orderic, describing the habits the rebels, uses similar language, notably, 
Seditiosi sylvas, paludes, aestuaria urbes aliquot munimentis habent. Plures 
tabernaculis morabantur domibus, mollescerent, requiescere dedignabantur 
unde quidam eorum Normannis sylvatici cognominabantur (p. 184, relating those 
who revolted 1068), and Rursum comperit hostile collegium angulo quodam 
regionis latitare, mari vel paludibus undique (p. 196, referring Yorkshire 
about Christmas 1069). Simeon Durham’s bestiarum tantum latronum latibula 
magno itinerantibus fuere timori’ 188, cf. 189, Interea regis exercitus etiam per 
loca inter Tesam Tine diffusus, vacuis ubique domibus solam invenit solitudi- 
nem, indigenis fugae praesidium quaerentibus, vel per silvas abrupta montium 
latitantibus resembles the language used the Evesham writer, but the passage 
refers the time after the devastation. The latter the only writer who specifically 
mentions the activities these outlaws who took refuge the partially subdued forest 
regions, probably survivors from the battle Hastings and partakers the revolts 
the preceding years, direct cause the harrying which William resorted. 
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uicscire, Ceastrescire, Scrobscire, Stafordscire, Deorbiscire, unde maxima 
multitudo senum, juvenum, mulierum cum parvulis suis famis miseriam 
fugientes dolentissime huc veniebant, quos omnes ille vir miseratus pro 
posse suo alebat. Plures namque diu absorpti durissima fame, dum cibum 
avidius sumerent moriebantur. Jacebant miseri homines per totam villam 
tam domibus quam deforis, nec non coemeterio isto languidi, huc 
antequam venirent fame consumpti, idcirco cibum corporis sentiebant 
plurimi vita deficiebant. Qua facta est magna mortalitas multo 
tempore talibus hominibus, ita quotidie fere quinque vel sex homines, 
aliquando plures, miserabiliter morientes priore hujus loci sepeliebantur. 
quoniam plurimi pueruli inter eos habebantur, unicuique servienti vel 
ministro hujus ecclesiae, nec non quibusdam fratribus hoc posse 
habentibus, unum puerulum dominus abbas alimento corporis susten- 
tarentur commendabat. Quorum nonnulli probi viri postea effecti, 
multis officiis fratribus honeste serviebant. Erat quippe tunc temporis 
quidam prior hic, juvenis quidem corpore sed tamen morum probitate 
aetatem transiens, Alfricus nomine, qui fecit dorsellos 
abbas constituit, omnes supervenientes peregrinos pauperes devote 
susciperet, atque necessaria vitae administraret 


has not been recognized that, owing the loss the last few 
folios the work William Poitiers, the Evesham story is, 
apart from the brief reference the Anglo-Saxon chronicles, the 
oldest and indeed the only contemporary account which have 
the devastation. The Latin annals attributed Florence, 
though probably based older chronicle, are twelfth-century 
composition Simeon Durham also wrote the twelfth century 
and the origin the passage which adds that which takes 
Orderic’s narrative probably based the missing folios 
William Poitiers, the fourth book his history, from which 
the description quoted above taken, was the opinion 
Leprévost written 1125 and therefore belongs the same 
date Malmesbury’s Gesta 

cannot say whether relief work was connected 
with his official position English Mercia the outcome pure 
charity the biographer seems introduce the narrative 
illustration the abbot’s liberality alms-giving. The most 
interesting sentence the whole passage that which describes 
the region devastated William’s command the counties 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Derbyshire. 
The two Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and merely state that the 
Conqueror despoiled and laid waste the Chronicle 
Florence Worcester the devastated region described 

Ed. Macray, pp. 90, 91. Ord. Vit., xlviii. 

See Stubbs, Gest. Reg., pp. xix, xx. 

Ed. Plummer, 203 (E) cyng Willelm for into paere scire. eall for- 


fyrde gaderian mihte. scire mid ealle for aweste’. 
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Northumbria, but the ravaging wider area implied. Simeon 
Durham reads ‘Inter Eboracum Dunelmum nusquam villa in- 
habitata: bestiarum tantum latronum latibula magno itineran- 
tibus fuere timori’. Orderic the land which was harried was 
that beyond the Humber, while William Malmesbury seems 
mean Yorkshire. The Evesham writer alone therefore includes 
the devastated region the north-western midlands well land 
beyond the Humber. From Domesday Book evident that 
Cheshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Derbyshire were harried 
the Conqueror’s reign; the biography shows that 
the devastation these counties was contemporary with that 
Yorkshire. 

The devastation Yorkshire notorious, and would out 
place attempt calculate the percentage villages which 
lay waste 1086 seek determine their distribution. Some 
parts the county escaped wholly partially, but though this 
matter considerable interest itself, has direct 
bearing the Evesham narrative. Cheshire not too much 
say that most the manors were waste when Earl Hugh and 
his dependants took possession them, and though many had 
recovered comparative prosperity 1086, the whole only 
small part the county had increased value since 1066. Many 
the lands the bishop Chester had decreased value between 
1066 and 1086, while some values show decrease post and then 
recovery devastation Derbyshire, Shropshire, 
and Staffordshire was evidently less complete than that York- 
shire and Cheshire, but with regard the former less than the 
latter counties the testimony Domesday Book supports the 
Evesham writer. 

Concerning the condition Derbyshire 1086 Professor 
Stenton has observed that impossible read the Domesday 
account Derbyshire without being struck the enormous 
amount land entered less than per cent. the 
total number places mentioned the county are entered with 
this significant phrase attached them and they are scattered 
widely that nothing learned from the study their 
distribution ’.2 own figures are agreement with this state- 


rough calculation leads the conclusion that about per cent. the lands 
the bishop and earl were waste when received and that about per cent. were waste 
some time other during the twenty years from 1066 1086. There can little 
doubt that the majority instances this waste directly connected with the harry- 
ing which the Evesham writer speaks. have not included the region between the 
Ribble and the Mersey, the southern part the later county Lancashire here there 
some waste, but inconsiderable. Cf. the observations Professor Tait, Domes- 
day Survey Cheshire (Chetham Soc. vol. 75) pp. ‘Domesday Book shows 
that nearly 200 manors rated some 300 hides, about the assessment 
1086, were while most the rest had fallen value.’ 

Vict. Co. Hist., Derbyshire, 318. 
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just over carucates lay waste, about one-eighth the 
number which the entire county was assessed. Shropshire 
the percentage waste was much higher, for lands entered 
waste 1066, those waste when received their new holders, 
and those still waste 1086 are included will found that 
roughly three-eighths the whole county were affected, the 
greater part but not the whole being due harrying post- 
Conquest times. Professor Tait wrote, ‘had certainly 
suffered Many manors the western and southern parts 
the county were lying waste the death Edward the Con- 
fessor, the result apparently Welsh raids. Much wider destruction 
was wrought when the Normans entered into possession. Manor 
after manor which yielded good income 1066 entered 
when its new holder received The county Stafford 
was poor condition and some extent depopulated 
Waste recorded about per cent. the villages mentioned 
the survey. For the most part the devastated villages 
portions villages are assessed hide two fraction 
hide, but this not surprising county where there are few 
estates assessed large numbers hides like those met with 
Worcestershire the entire county Stafford assessed the 
very low figure about 500 hides. not easy give statistics 
illustrate the devastation this shire, for the information 


supplied Domesday incomplete, but the testimony the 
record certainly corroborative.* 


Vict. Co. Hist., Shropshire, 281. 

Eyton, Domesday Studies, Staffordshire, 33. 

Counting berewicks and appurtenances manors separate villages. 

The value hides and virgates has definitely decreased between 1066 and 
1086 and concerning Kibblestone Stone (Cobintone, Rec. Com., fo. 248, col. 1), 
are told T.R.E. valebat solidos post solidos. Modo 25% hides and 
virgates (including hides Haswic, waste propter forestam fo. 247 
col. and hide Catspelle foresta regis est. vasta. est fo. 249 col. are 
entered waste, but this figure does not give adequate impression the amount 
land which was unproductive 1086, for many instances the waste reckoned 
many carucates land for many ploughs. The carucate this county 
evidently teamland—the two phrases terra est car’ and car’ terrae occur side 
side and appear mean the same thing. this county the formula generally 
employed Ibi sunt hidae. Terra est car’ and seems that carucates and team- 
lands alone are given either estimate the number ploughs which might em- 
ployed (the jurors were uncertain some places) land now entered waste were 
productive, indicate the number teamlands appurtenances manors, 
separate assessment hides being given (Sugnall, fo. 247, col. Cannock, Bishton, and 
Knighton, fo. 250 col. are exceptions this rule). turn the king’s lands 
(fo. 246) find that the value land assessed 64} hides has remained unchanged 
increased, concerning hide (Mayfield) are given the value 1066 only, there are 
values for the hides Wednesbury, while for hides have details for 1086 
only. The waste here amounts hides and virgate, but the hidage waste 
places not given: they amount carucates and land for (at the lowest estimate) 
(the highest estimate) ploughs. Similarly, the bishop Chester’s fief the value 
Brewood hides) has fallen and waste recorded are parts the 
manor Eccleshall and pertain Lichfield), but none the hidage given. 
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remains seen whether the Evesham monk was justified 
singling out these particular counties, whether the evidence 
Domesday would lead believe that the neighbouring shires 
suffered great devastation escaped. Lincolnshire was very 
wealthy county 1086 and the recorded waste here amounts 
little over carucates, about the number which the whole 
shire was assessed. The waste consists small patches land 
lying for the most part the West and North Ridings Lindsey 
and that part the South Riding which touches the southern 
border North Riding. The existence waste here may 
connected with the Conqueror’s operations the district against 
the Danes and rebel English late 1069 and the activities 
Robert Mortain and Robert Eu, whom left there when 
returned Nottinghamshire the number caru- 
cates entered Domesday more considerable but 
not comparable that Derbyshire, amounting does 
just over per cent. the total assessment. more than half 
the fiefs waste recorded and found that two-fifths 
the total waste occurs the king’s manors, between one- 
seventh and one-sixth the royal demesne being unproductive. 
Whatever may the cause which should attribute the 
waste this county, would appear that Nottingham had not 
been treated the same way the counties the north and 
west it. 

The fact that the Evesham monk does not include Leicester- 
shire among the devastated counties calls for comment and per- 
haps for justification. Some waste recorded the county 
the Domesday survey, but bears comparison with that the 
five shires which says were harried. The compilation figures 
for Leicestershire not altogether easy, for, though this county 
was like the rest the northern Danelaw assessed carucates, 
there are occasional mentions hides, which probably contained 
carucates though they may have contained but 12. The assess- 
ment the whole county has been reckoned? 2,534 carucates 


Hereborgestone appears carucate, Hammerwich carucates, Norton and Wirley 
carucates, Rowley carucate, while the rest there altogether land for ploughs. 
The ratio between hides and teamlands where both are given very variable, and 
the whole county has been calculated (see the table Domesday Book and Beyond, 
400) that there are nearly three times many teamlands hides. therefore im- 
possible estimate the entire waste the county hides. further not improbable 
that some the villages—they are assessed over 175 hides—for which Domesday 
gives the value 1086 only (see particularly Robert Stafford’s holding) had been 
waste earlier period and had made partial recovery 1086. The values many 
these instances are decidedly low. There may some connexion between the 
distribution the places which yielded nothing and the main roads but, generally 
speaking, the waste seems widely scattered over the county. 

Orderic, ed. Leprévost, ii. 194. should added that group villages 
the north Stamford there are several waste bovates. 
Stenton, Vict. Co. Hist., Leicestershire, 305. 
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bovates the basis carucates the hide and 2,642 
carucates bovates with carucates the hide. The waste 
the county amounts 111 carucates bovates (12 carucates 
the hide) 146 carucates bovates (18 carucates the hide), 
and respectively the total. Whereas the waste Derby- 
shire per cent. and Shropshire between and per cent. 
the entire county, here but per cent. There is, 
however, another point which must discussed. The sums which 
the manors this county are said have been worth some date 
prior 1086—the valuit Domesday generally refers 1066— 
are remarkably small. has therefore been suggested that 
Leicestershire had undergone something very like actual devasta- 
tion the period immediately succeeding the Conquest, and 
quite possible that the Domesday may refer this 
latter time general and further that ‘we may not 
improbably connect the wasted condition the county with the 
Conqueror’s march from Warwick Nottingham, when sup- 
pressed the first revolt Edwin and Morcar towards the close 
not feel convinced that the low valuit should not attributed 
part wholly the northern rebels who marched south 1065 
after proclaiming Earl Tostig outlaw. true that Leicester- 
shire formed part the earldom Edwin who assisted the insur- 


gents, but from what know the conduct the 
armies early times would uncommon 
thing for them harry friendly well enemy territory. The 
proximity the county Northamptonshire (lying outside the 
earldom Edwin), where the rebels halted and appear have 
done much may explain why this county suffered, 


283. There is, however, nothing prove that the estates which are speci- 
fically stated have been worth very small sums when received’ were not valueless 
1066. For the drop the value Donnington Heath (and possibly the argument 
may also applied Barrow-on-Soar) see infra. 

Ibid. 284. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. Plummer, 190-3; Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii. 
490; Round, Feudal England, 149; Vict. Co. Hist., Northants., 262, 263. 
perhaps significant that the two Saxon chronicles known and state that 
Morcar his southward march after having been chosen earl the Northumbrians 
was joined the men Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Lincolnshire, but make 
reference welcome assistance from the men Leicestershire. Nottinghamshire 
was probably part Tostig’s earldom (Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii. 560; the 
evidence, D.B., fo. 280, is, however, slight). There reason think that Lincolnshire 
also was this date included the earldom Northumbria, though Freeman (ibid. 
561) regarded the county part Edwin’s earldom. Florence Worcester’s 
annal for 1066 cited Freeman does not prove suggest that Lindsey was Edwin’s. 
Both Edwin and Morcar are among the magnates who held land Lincolnshire 
King Edward’s time. Morcar, however, had important rights Torksey: hac 
Torchesig habebat Morcar tercium denarium omnibus consuetudinibus’ (D.B., 
fo. 337). The language the biographer Edward the Confessor (ed. Luard, 421) 
suggests that Tostig had Lincolnshire 1065; the value his evidence is, however, 
disputable. Derbyshire, the other hand, was probably part Edwin’s earldom: 


7 
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whereas its neighbours apparently did This alternative view, 
though open certain objections, has some advantages; 
enables interpret the term the sense which usual 
Domesday, makes easier understand why there was 
relatively little waste 1086 and why there are everywhere signs 
recovery, partial There is, however, some reason 
believe that part Leicestershire was harried after the Con- 
quest, not 1068 but 1069 1070. significant that the 
112 carucates 146 carucates waste recorded the shire 
103 carucates are accounted for the hides and carucates 
Shepshed and hides Donnington,* both which lie near 
carucates), and carucates) are likewise near the 
Derbyshire boundary. seems not improbable that the waste 
these places connected with the harrying Derbyshire 1069 
and 1070. The acceptance 1065 the date for the partial 
devastation Leicestershire not, however, essential for the 
justification the Evesham statement, for clear that even 
this county was ravaged after 1066, did not suffer anything 
like the same extent did the counties which mentions. 
Warwickshire and Worcestershire there scarcely any waste. 
Herefordshire considerable number places were waste 1086, 
but most instances they were like condition twenty years 
earlier. This county, like Shropshire, must have been partially 
devastated Welsh incursions before 1066, but there here 
evidence indicate widespread harrying after the Conquest. 

The Evesham writer’s description the devastated area, which 
regard contemporary, amply borne out the evidence 
cited above. The author’s words not course mean that these 
five shires were devastated exactly the same time. The ravaging 
belongs part the close 1069 and part the early months 
1070. Yorkshire was harried before Christmas 1069, which 
William spent York, while the Danish fleet still lay the 
both and Earl are among the pre-Conquest landowners Domesday (e.g. 
fos. 272 273, 274). 

The survival but few tenants-in-chief English birth could not regarded 


indication that this county was devastated post-Conquest times, for, has been 
noticed (Vict. Co. Hist., Leic., 284, note 18), some Englishmen held lands Norman 
lords. 

Judging the condition the counties the north and west, may say that 
there would have been comparatively little opportunity recovery such see here 
the shire had been widely harried more recent date: Northamptonshire, the 
devastation which the evidence the Geld Roll (before 1075) virtually proves 
have been connected with the episode 1065, had almost entirely recovered 1086. 

Vict. Co. Hist., Leic., 308 Ibid. 332 Ibid. 327 
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Humber, and was measure designed prevent the landing 
the Danes the north bank the Humber the coast 
Yorkshire. After Christmas the king moved the Tees and the 
devastation the more distant parts Northumbria doubt 
took place then. After his return from the Tees January 
William made his famous march (probably 
February). Much damage must have been done the course 
the campaign, but may assume that large part the shire 
was deliberately harried after the royal forces had broken the 
power the English and their Welsh allies this region, probably 
the time when the castle was built From Orderic 
know that revolt broke out Stafford the autumn 1069 
contemporaneous with the movements the west and north and 
the arrival the Danes. William himself dealt with the rebels 
Stafford after returning from Lindsey where had attacked 
his enemies. From Stafford went Nottingham and thence 
York. not unlikely that Staffordshire and Derbyshire 
were harried November December 1069, before Yorkshire 
and Cheshire had been dealt with. the other hand, since 
William built castle after his return from the 
campaign Cheshire, possible that Staffordshire and Derby- 
shire suffered March The devastation Shropshire 
clearly connected with the activities the rebels that region 
the autumn 1069; the siege Shrewsbury Welshmen 
and the men Cheshire evidently took place about the same 
time (or just after) the capture York the Danes. is, 
however, impossible ascertain whether this county was ravaged 
before after the harrying Yorkshire. 

The allusion the biography Abbot the effects 
the episode which will always stand out one the most 
striking events the reign William the Conqueror, and the 
light which thrown upon one aspect administrative history 
during the perilous years following the battle Hastings, are 
contributions general history small value. The abbey 
Evesham was monastery great antiquity and unfortunate 
that few really ancient documents relating have come down 
us. The inmates have left posterity forgeries which 
credit those who concocted them. None the less, the earlier 
portions the Chronicon and the lives St. Egwin are deserving 
study, and the two chartularies this house the British 
Museum contain material which interesting but seldom utilized. 
DARLINGTON. 


Ord. Vit., ed. Leprévost, 197. 197. Ibid. 198. 
Ibid. 199. Ibid. 194. Ibid. 199. 
William was back Winchester Easter April). 

Ord. Vit., 193. 
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this appendix are printed two passages from the Evesham chartu- 
laries. They have direct bearing upon the dealings Bishop Odo with 
the monastery, and the first them, from MS. Harl. 3763 (fo. 
probably, has been observed supra (pp. 19, 20), interpolated copy 
document compiled early 1100. its present form the list 
cannot earlier than 1122, for the canons Kenilworth occur therein 
the holders Salford Priors. certain knight, Brian, named the 
tenant (of the bishop Worcester) Evenlode and William Hastinges has 
replaced the bishop’s Domesday tenant, Stephen son Fulchered, Dayles- 
ford. possible that they received these lands date subsequent 
the compilation the survey the bishop Worcester’s Worcester- 
shire lands (preserved Hemming’s chartulary) which Round assigned 
1108-18 (Feudal England, 170), since they are not found there 
(p. 171, Blockley). Another new-comer the Evesham list certain 
Nigel who holds five Oxfordshire estates which could not have possessed 
1086; the date when secured them unknown. Pebworth 
Gloucestershire William Cunteboiz (holding land which had belonged, 
apparently, Hugh Grantmaisnil) occurs, while Robert Marmion (who 
held land from the bishop Worcester has three villages, one 
which had been held Stephen the Steersman and another William 
Fitz Corbucion. Marmion and the four other persons whom have 
referred may have been possession these lands late 1122 after 
(at the same time there proof that they did not have them earlier 
the century). Slaughter (Gloc.) the hands Hugh Laci, the suc- 
cessor his brother Roger, who held 1086. Hugh occurs the 
1095 (Feudal England, 312) and probably acquired 
his estates these parts after his brother’s treason 1088. Hugh will 
fit with late early date, also will Ralf Tounei (or Todeni) 
who may either the Domesday tenant his son the same name. 
pass now persons whose appearance definitely indicates date anterior 
1122. Urse the sheriff still regarded living, though must have 
died some years before 1122. Robert Dispenser his brother, who certainly 
predeceased him, mentioned the list the existing holder Childs 
Wickham. Osbern Fitz Richard was also alive when the original list was 
compiled, but Hugh Fitz Osbern had succeeded him the time when the 
Worcestershire Survey (c. 1108-18) was drawn (Feudal England, 170), 
and since Osbern took part the revolt 1088 likely that forfeited 
his estates that time. Geri, who holds Binton Warwickshire, clearly 
Gerin who held the same land 1086. may have lived until 1122, but 
highly improbable that did so. the whole seems reasonable 
conclude that list the losses which the abbey sustained was drawn 
Abbot Walter’s own time soon after; subsequent date 
new names were interpolated, and the late twelfth century the document 
was transcribed into the chartulary either from corrupt copy 
careless scribe. The appearance Robert Marmion interesting. 
known have shared with Walter Beauchamp (possibly his brother-in- 
law) the estates Robert Dispenser and Urse after the latter’s death 


(Feudal England, pp. 175 unable account for his tenure 
Arrow and Exhall Warwickshire. 


on 
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Round, though published some the more valuable pieces from the 
Evesham chartularies, seems have been unacquainted with the interest- 
ing list which have analysed above. his introduction the Warwick- 
shire Domesday (Vict. Co. Hist., Warw., 288) writes: Dugdale has 
curious story, Coll. Ferrers that Bishop Odo, having obtained 
(Broom), gave Osbern Fitz Richard, who mortgaged Abbot 
for four marks gold, parting with afterwards for good, 
could not repay the money. added that after the death Odo and 
Osbern seized again and withheld both the land and the 
This clearly very muddled version the passage the list 
which, have pointed out, relates not Broom but Grafton. 

The losses which the abbey sustained after death are further 
illustrated the passage MS. Cott. Vesp. xxiv (fo. which begins 
with the words These lands Urse the sheriff and certain knights his had 
from the abbey Evesham the time Abbot (ii, infra). 
copy was printed Tindal the end the eighteenth century, but his 
History and Antiquities Evesham scarce and apology need offered 
for reprinting here. The list appears independent the narrative 
headed Odo Episcopus’ and the Chronicle. does not tell much that 
new concerning the spoliation the monastery after death, 
nor can early date claimed for that which have suggested for 
Episcopus’. There not much evidence which determine the 
date, but the original which have only late twelfth-century copy 
must belong the first half the twelfth century. Inard Parler, who was 
living when was compiled, occurs the reigns Henry and Stephen 
(see Round, Vict. Co. Hist., 330). Henry I’s grant the service 
Rannulf, Abbot Walter’s brother (made during the vacancy after Walter’s 
death), Urse and the subsequent restoration the abbey is, think, 
mentioned only this source. The specific statement that Church Lench 
was granted Urse for his lifetime only interesting. know that 
later time the Beauchamps, descendants Urse, performed the service 
half knight for the hides which they held Church Lench (Harl. 3763, 
fo. 68). therefore reasonable suppose that Abbot Walter granted 
the village Urse held knight’s service. Walter’s grant appears 
have been similar type that Robert, bishop Hereford, Roger 
Lacy Holme Lacy (ante, xliv. 353 the expiration Urse’s 
life tenancy the estate was granted Abbot Robert William Beau- 
champ (see 195, infra), but the nature this grant unknown. 

The value the list far relates the eleventh century is, 
however, open question. Comparison with Domesday proves that the 
passage concerning Sheriff’s Lench (Leinch Bernardi’) inaccurate, 
for clear that the abbey could not have had hides demesne 
the time King Edward, nor did buy hides from Gilbert 
fitz Turold with King William’s permission. The true story given 
Domesday that hides were with the king’s permission given the 
monastery Gilbert for the soul William Fitz Osbern, and hides were 
bought from the king, Gilbert receiving the money. The 
passage the chartulary seems misunderstanding Domesday 
rather than independent tradition. The account given here the 

exchange Acton for Bengeworth and the subsequent loss both estates 
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agrees with what learn from other sources (see and 
except one particular. Acton, the author says, formed part the demesne 
the monastery for twelve years the reign The exchange, 
which this source like others attributes was made therefore, 
according this calculation, 1078, the year following that which the 
abbot died. Even 1077 meant, the statement not easily accepted. 
the list headed Odo Episcopus’ Hampton (the hide estate, 
Domesday which Round left unidentified, Vict. Co. Hist., 319), 
Upton, and Witton are included among the villages taken from the 
monastery Bishop Odo and given Urse after the death 
different, though not necessarily conflicting, account given the second 
record printed below. From this appears that the three places were held 
the monastery certain knights Urse own lifetime, 
and that after his death Urse obtained possession the lands that 
service was done the monastery for them. Robert, Herlebald, and Gunfri- 
dus, Urse’s three tenants 1086, may have been earlier date the 
tenants the monastery, but improbable that astute person 
would have made arragement such the compiler the list 
describes, and scarcely credible that, had existed, reference would 
have been made Domesday, which, among other things, records the 
lease Witton uncle. The statement Domesday that 
after the reversion Witton the monastery 1066 Abbot held 
long lived, and his successor Abbot Walter likewise held for 
more than seven years, casts doubt the story that this place had been 
subinfeudated before 1077. The compiler the record certainly chose 
inappropriate sentence with which begin his list. That all the lands 
which mentions were held Urse and his knights time is, 
upon his own showing, not true. Acton was the hands Urse before 1077, 
and Hampton and Upton may have been held then his knights, but 
Bengeworth, Lench, Witton, and Church Lench were not lost 
subinfeudated until after the abbot’s death. 

(i) 
MS. Harl. 3763, fo. 
Odo Episcopus. 


Hic prenotantur terre quas Odo Baiocensis episcopus per uiolentiam 
abstulit ecclesia sancte dei genitricis Marie Eueshamii tempore Walteri 
abbatis. 

Wiricestresire. Acton’ .v. Branesford’ .i. 
fuerunt dominio uictum seruorum dei illius ecclesie. Has terras 
succedente abbas Egelwinus dedit Hursoni uicecomiti. pro .vi. 
hidis Benigwrth’.? Set uicecomes has terras simul modo habet. 
ecclesia caret. Item. Lench hide dominio. 
hide.* Hupton’ hide. Withon’ .i. Iste fuerunt 

D.B. hides. 

Acton known have been given Urse exchange for hides 
Bengeworth (see supra, 2), but Bransford (which Urse held Pershore abbey 
1086) not elsewhere connected with this transaction. 1086 Evesham abbey held 
hides Bengeworth, though Walter’s right hides recognized D.B. 

Hantune (unidentified), four-hide estate held Urse 1086 (Vict. Co. Hist. 
319 b). D.B. hide. 
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libere. Has .vii. uillas uicecomes donante Odone habet. ecclesia 
caret. .vii. hide. dominio. modo habet quidam miles Brian 
Deilesford’ hide. dominio. Willelmus Hastinges 

Warewickesire Arwe .vii. hide* dominio. Eccleshale. ii. hide.* 
Wifleshale .i. hida. has tenet Robertus Edricheston’ hide. 
dominio. Dorsinton’ .i. hida. Brome .ii. hide dominio. tenet Osbernus 
filius Pro hac terra Ailwinus abbas sibi prestitit marcas auri. 
dimidiam. multa alia benefitia Postea uero nolente reddere 
aurum concessit ecclesie prefatam terram coram multis testibus 
eternaliter perfruendam. Defuncto quoque abbate episcopo 
Odone omnes terras has ipse Osbernus recepit prefatam terram. 
scilicet Grefton’. simul utrumque habet nunc. terram uidelicet aurum 
ecclesie. Budiford’ .i. .v. hide. Geri 
Salford .iii. hide quas tenent canonici Kenillewrth’.® 

liberas tenet Has omnes terras prenotatas Eilwius abbas tempore 
Edwardi regis. postea regnante. Willelmo rege seniore magna libertate. 
tenuit multis annis. post mortem predicti abbatis. quam diu ecclesia 
Euesham sub manu regis fuit. sine calumpnia eas habuit diebus 
Postea uero succedente abbate Waltero. eodem anno quo abbatiam sus- 
cepit. quod minus erat seculari prouidentia imbutus quam opportuit. 
episcopus Odo uiolenter per magnum ingenium eas abstulit. quibus 


hides. D.B. records that tenuit” (of the bishop 
Worcester). 

Held the bishop Worcester 1086 Stefanus filius Fulchered. 

D.B.7} hides. Ragley, mentioned among the lost estates the Evesham Chronicle, 
probably included Arrow both this list and D.B. 

D.B. hides. 

Wifleshale (Wiuleshale the Chronicle) unidentified. Robert Marmion does 
not occur Domesday. Arrow was held the bishop Bayeux Stephen (the 
steersman) and Turchil held Exhall William Fitz Corbucion. 

Broom D.B. assessed hides. After ‘de dominio’ Grafton hides 
D.B.) should inserted the sentences which follow show that tenet Osbernus filius 
Ricardi refer Grafton (Osbern held the estate 1086) and not Broom. 

D.B. virgates, held the bishop Bayeux Robert 

would impossible determine which the Domesday entries relating 
Binton (Urse Abetot and Osbern fitz Richard held parts it) refers the estate 
claimed the monks Evesham but for this passage. Geri our list Gerin who 
held the king tenant chief hides Benitone. Round (Vict. Co. Hist., Warw., 
337, regards Gerin possibly English this so, may assume that 
either his predecessor Grim was one those men who placed themselves under the 
protection and that was able assert his right hold his land the 
king himself after the abbot’s death. 

Leveve, nun, held the king (in alms) hides Priors Salford 1086. 
reference made Domesday Book Evesham’s claim thereto. The above list 
Warwickshire estates omits (probably owing the carelessness the copyist) Milcote 
alia Milcote which are mentioned the Chronicle. 

Possibly Salword D.B. (fo. 156 assessed hides and virgate. 

hides and one-third half hide. 

The Chronicle adds and the other Chastleton 

Not mentioned D.B. 

1086 was the under-tenant Odo’s Shipton which assessed hides. 


The identity these estates uncertain, but Nigel does not appear have been 
the holder any them 1086. 


> 
> 
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uoluit militibus contradidit. hactenus sancta ecclesia hiis terris 
spoliata remansit. 

Gloucestresire. Quenton’ Parua Sloutra .v. [fo. 61] 
hide. Hugo Swella .vii. hide. Radulfus Tounei tenet. 


Robertus dispensator tenet Childeswicwon. hide. Willelmus Cunte- 
boiz tenet Pebewrtii 


(ii) 
MS. Cott. Vesp. xxiv, fo. 


Has terras Urso uicecomes quidam milites eius habuerunt abbatia 
Euesham tempore abbatis Agelwini. Actun. Hamtun. quam Inardus 
Parler tenet. Vptun. Wittun. dimidiam hidam.* Actun erat dominio 
ecclesie tempore regis similiter tempore regis Willelmi .xii. 
annis. Postea uero dedit abbas Egelwinus Ursoni prefatam terram Actun 
terra que Benningwrthe uocatur. quia erat iuxta ecclesiam sita. quam 
Benningwrthe ecclesia dominio habuit quanto tempore prefatus abbas 
uixit. Set defuncto eodem Urso utrasque terras Benninchwrthe 
uidelicet Actun per uim inuadendo retinuit. ecclesia omnino iniuste 
perdidit. 

Heamtun Vptun. Wittun quidam milites Ursonis pro seruicio 
tenuerunt ecclesia. Set post mortem abbatis Ursone inuadente ipsas 
nullum seruitium potuit habere. 

Leinch uocatur quedam uilla iuxta abbatiam sita. ubi sunt 
hide. quibus ecclesia habuit hidas dominio tempore regis 
Eadwardi. Deinde tempore Willelmi regis abbas Agelwinus alias 
hidas eadem uilla cum pecunia ecclesie Gileberto filio Turaldi con- 
cedente eodem rege emit. multisque annis uiuente eodem (fo. 11) 
abbate ecclesia eas simul dominio habuit. Defuncto uero eodem abbate 
simul has .iiii. hidas. fauente sibi Odone Urso per uim obtinuit. 
ecclesia eas iniuste perdidit. Aliam uillam que Chyrchlench 
dominio abbas Walterius sibi tenore uiuente prefatam 
terram pro seruitio teneret. post mortem eius ecclesiam rediret. Post 
mortem abbatis Walterii non dum hic abbate existente’ Henricus rex 
seruitium Randulfi fratris abbatis sibi concessit. quod tamen ante mortem 
suam quia iniuste illud coram testibus ecclesie reddidit. 
Plures fuerunt alie uille quas ecclesia habuit temporibus Agelwini abbatis 
aliorum abbatum sibi precedentium. set Odone episcopo faciente iniuste 


abbatia exspoliata existit quas regis barones plurimi modo habent. ecclesia 
caret. 


D.B. (fo. 167 col. 2), Roger Laci holds hides Quinton. Hugh Grant- 
maisnil (fo. 169, col. had two holdings here, one hides (in his own hands) and one 
hides (held him certain Roger). 

Roger Laci and his mother held hides (Upper) Slaughter 1086 (D.B., 
fo. 168). 

Hugh Grantmaisnil’s estate Pebworth was assessed hides and virgate 
1086 (D.B., fo. 169), William Goizenboded’s (fo. 167) hides and virgate. 
Slaughter, Childs Wickham (these two are not among the villages recovered 
wig according his biographer), and Swell are omitted the Chronicle which, however, 
adds Weston (recovered), Stoke, and Hidcote. 
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Stephanus filius hidas. Dailesford. Herewardus? .v. hidas 
Eunelade. terras Dailesford Eunelade tenuit abbas 
Euesham episcopo Wirecestr’. quousque episcopus Baiocensis abbatia 
abstulit ipse terre fuerunt uictu monachorum. 


Note. The hidage and the name the holder the estate are the same Domesday 
the list unless otherwise stated the footnotes. 


have stated above (p. 18, that the policy Abbot Walter 
illustrated list tenants and survey printed this appendix. Two 
versions the list grants made Abbots Walter, Robert, and Maurice 
have come down us. The fuller infra) preserved MS. Harl. 3763 
(fo. 61) has never been printed. the shorter version infra) there 
are two copies, one MS. Harl. 3763 (fo. 71) and the other MS. Cott. 
Vesp. xxiv (fo. 11), both chartularies Evesham abbey. One text 
the short version was printed footnote Tindal his History 
and Antiquities Evesham (1794). The shorter version appears 
defective. The arrangement the items different from that the fuller 
text, and the wording not always identical have therefore printed the 
two versions separately and have numbered the items facilitate cross- 
reference. The passages which are not common both versions are printed 
Italic type. 

There can little doubt that the list was drawn 1130. Reginald, 
the successor Maurice, became abbot 1130 (John Worcester, ed. 
Weaver, 29, confirmed charter MS. Cott. Vesp. xxiv, fo. 31). 
The abbey was the king’s hands when the Pipe Roll Henry was 
drawn (Hunter, 109). All the grants the list were therefore made 
before 1130, and possible that the list was compiled during the vacancy 
after Maurice’s death, (as Wrottesley suggests his History the Family 
Wrottesley, Salt Soc. N.S. vol: vi, part ii) for Abbot Reginald. The absence 
any reference the grant Loynton Robert Dunekan Abbot 
Reginald and the convent (Wrottesley, op. cit., prints this ‘conventio’ 
from inspeximus 1316 and was apparently unacquainted with the 
late twelfth-century copy MS. Harl. 3763, fo. 93) supports this view, 
also does the omission the fee half knight novo fefamento which 
Richard son Maurice Ombersley held 1166. Wrottesley (op. cit.) 
suggested that William son Rannulf and Robert son Rannulf, who paid 
considerable sums 1130 have their father’s lands, were the sons Abbot 
Walter’s brother. Though this mere guess, not improbable that 
Rannulf died during the vacancy before Reginald’s appointment (hence his 
sons pay the relief the king), and since was alive when the list was 
compiled, may perhaps dated little before 1130. What known 
concerning other persons who appear therein agreement with the date 
suggested. Simon dispensator and William Silvanus occur the Pipe Roll 
1130 (Hunter, 5). The former also witnesses charter Abbot 


D.B. Stephanus filius Fulchered. the list above Odo Episcopus William 
Hastinges holds Daylesford. 

Tenant D.B. 
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Reginald belonging 1130-8 (MS. Harl. 3763, fo. William 
Sevecurt (Seacourt, co. Berks.) witness the agreement between 
Abbot Reginald and Robert Dunekan cited above. and his son Richard 
witness another agreement between the same abbot and Sperling London 
(Cott. Vesp. xxiv, fo. Harl. 3763, fo. 93). William also witness 
agreement between Abbot Robert and Ralf Pincerna dated 1121 
which reference made below. Pain the clerk witnesses the agreement 
between Abbot Reginald and Sperling; also does Constantine. The latter 
witness the above-mentioned agreement 1121 and possible 
that identical with Constantine abbatis’ who attests 
the which Warin Bussel made 1122) coram domino 
abbate (MS. Harl. 3763, fo. 89). Farrer, Lancashire Pipe Rolls 
and Early Charters, 320, thinks that Abbot Reginald, not Abbot Robert, 
intended and dates the document 1140-9, but his arguments are uncon- 
vincing and see reason why should not assigned 1120). 
may reasonably identify Alured our list with Aluredus who 
witnesses charter Abbot Maurice (Cott. Vesp. xxiv, fo. 75; Harl. 
3763, fo. b), but less likely that Alured who appears 
among the witnesses the agreement 1121 already referred to. Ralf 
Pincerna, otherwise known Ralf Oversley, butler the earl 
Leicester, well-known figure who occurs not only the Pipe Roll 
1130, but also several charters this period the Kenilworth chartu- 
lary, and himself founded Alcester priory (Mon. Ang., iv. 175). the 
list holds Wixford the grant Abbot Robert and Grafton that 
Abbot Maurice. MS. Harl. 3763 (fo. 93) preserved copy 
agreement, dated 1121, between Abbot Robert and Ralf Pincerna whereby 
the latter hold Wixford fee-farm for sh. year. the same 
manuscript (fo. charter Abbot Reginald (internal evidence 
shows that belongs 1130-8) granting Wixford and Grafton Ralf 
for year. Reginald presumably confirming the grants his prede- 
cessors Robert and Maurice. 

The list 1130 has value beyond that for which have cited 
this article, for comparing with documents which give the names 
the abbey’s tenants later the century, the Carta 1166, detailed and 
valuable manorial extent 1190, and list knights and other tenants 
1200 (the two latter preserved the Evesham chartularies; part the 
extent was printed Tindal but neither has been properly edited), 
possible many instances trace the succession the abbey’s tenants 
and determine the composition its knight’s fees. Some good work 
their descent has already been done Major-General Wrottesley, but 
seems that his pedigree the Wrottesley family, far relates the 
twelfth century, needs correction. 

The second part this appendix interesting survey certain 
Evesham estates preserved fos. and MS. Cott. Vesp. xxiv. 
appears mere fragment, and though the date cannot ascertained 
with certainty, there reason assign the beginning the twelfth 
century. Dr. Round referred the following terms The composition 
this Hundred (i.e. Fissesberge) receives some further illustration from 
survey the Evesham manors Cotton MS. Vesp. xxiv, fos. 53. 
marginal note describes the hidation which there given, and 
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which seems occasionally excess that recorded Domesday 
(Vict. Co. Hist., 247, 6). This description hardly accurate 
and doubtful whether the survey illustrates the composition Fish- 
borough hundred, since includes Badby Northamptonshire. Several 
manors which Domesday places Oswaldslaw, Esch, and Dodingtree 
hundreds are regarded part Fishborough list places with their 
hidages headed Quot hide sunt libere quot geldent defendant 
forinseco hundredo Fisseberga secundum Rotulum Winton’ 
MS. Harl. 3763 (fo. Some occur our survey, but are not here said 
lie Fishborough hundred. Moreover, seems that the hidation, which 
only three instances coincides with that Domesday, refers the time 
which the survey was drawn up. possible that the marginal notes 
T.R.E. and Tempore Regis Kanuti’ are intended indicate the date 
which the estate was secured recovered the abbey. Badby was given 
the monastery Cnut (Chronicon Abb. Evesham, ed. Macray, 
list benefactors MS. Harl. 3763, fo. b), and this may account for 
the marginal note ‘Tempore Regis Kanuti’. Church Lench, Atch Lench, 
and Bengeworth were recovered but can suggest reason 
why placed beside the others. 

These fragments are copied into the chartulary hand the late 
twelfth century, but seem very ancient. abbot other than Walter 
who died 1104 mentioned, and significant that the abbot’s brother 
Rannulf described frater abbatis and not frater abbatis 
likewise Albretha, presumably Abbot Walter’s sister, described 
The proportion English names large, and another feature 
which may understood indicate early date the appearance 
almost every manor. This class appears large numbers 
Domesday Book, but the name was not commonly employed later times. 
the detailed extent the Evesham manors drawn the late twelfth 
century (and preserved the two chartularies the house) are 
mentioned only Bengeworth, where the names twenty-eight (in one 
version, thirty-one the other) are given. These considerations lead 
think that the survey belongs the opening years Henry I’s reign, either 
shortly before shortly after the death Abbot 1104. Few names 
are common both this survey and the list 1130 discussed above. 
Albretha the abbot’s sister does not occur the list, but she may well have 
died before 1130. Rannulf the abbot’s brother and Hugh nepos the abbot 
occur both. Alboldus the Offenham entry seems not identical 
with the person the same name who held land Weston the gift 
Abbot Maurice. Hugh the Marshal holding hides Offenham (in which 
Bretforton and Littleton are included) the survey probably Hugh 
Bretforton the list. Thus far the comparison supports the early date 
suggested for the survey, but some doubt arises from the appearance the 
wife widow Geoffrey the abbot’s brother that document, while 
Geoffrey himself occurs the list 1130. Geoffrey’s son (whose name 
William given the survey only) tenant both. might 
argued that the document which Gosfridi’ found must 
later than that which Geoffrey himself occurs but the lady’s appearance 
does not necessarily imply that her husband was then dead, for the lands 
may have been granted her and obtained her husband after her death. 
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Alternatively, Geoffrey died 1104 (assuming that the survey belongs 
that date) the holding may have been entered his name 1130, though 
his widow had been possession for many years. This may seem unlikely, 
but less improbable that, must assume suppose that the 
survey later than the list, Geoffrey’s death his wife secured those 
hides which had held while his son (merely continuing the holder 
one hide) inherited part that land. There are other reasons for 
hesitating assign the survey date after 1130. This document and the 
list 1130 must separated interval long enough allow for the 
succession Hugh Travers Rannulf Travers, vice versa, Littleton, 
yet has been indicated above, there reason believe that Rannulf 
the abbot’s brother who occurs both documents died before 1130. 
the Carta the abbot Evesham returned the king 1166, Pain 
Travers the tenant the abbey. suppose that Rannulf (c. 1100) was 
the predecessor Hugh (c. 1130) and Hugh the predecessor Pain (1166) 
seems more reasonable than insert Rannulf between Hugh and Pain. 

Though the survey seems have been compiled the beginning the 
twelfth century, within twenty years Domesday, quite independent 
that record. Bengeworth, Hampton, and Church Lench alone have the 
same hidage Domesday. The details regarding the peasantry and 
demesne ploughs (the compiler the survey never mentions the ploughs 
the men) are scarcely ever the same there are ploughs the demesne 
both surveys, the rustics Honeybourne correspond the willani 
Domesday, the Atch Lench may safely equated with the 
serui Domesday and the Lenchwick with Domesday’s 
but there further agreement. natural that the number 
tenants various classes and ploughs should change twenty years, 
but the difference the hidages not easily explained. There reason 
believe that the compiler certain hundredal lists’ preserved the 
opening folios one the Evesham chartularies had access the original 
(i.e. uncodified) returns the Domesday commissioners, yet there are only 
two instances (Badsey and Atch Lench) where the hidage given these 
lists agrees with the survey while differing from Domesday. 

Reference has already been made the appearance this 
survey. radknights there are none, nor are there any slaves 
occur every manor, and his discussion the position 
this class Round referred this survey and drew attention the fact 
that there are two each demesne plough every manor (Vict. 
Co. Hist., 274, based upon the evidence this survey 
and Domesday itself his view that seruus and are used alterna- 
tively the Domesday scribes, theory which has been questioned 
Professor Tait (Vict. Co. Hist., Shrop., 302-3), who regards the 
superior status the servi, men who were throwing off the slough 
mere servitude The class was large one when the survey the Evesham 
manors, which have already referred, was drawn the late twelfth 
century, and further discussion regarding the status and work the 
may deferred until possible edit that document. will 
observed that our early survey mentions rustic villein Badby 
who gives shillings for his statement considerable interest 
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whether the document assigned 1104 somewhat later 


date. Another interesting feature the presence 
Offenham. 


(ia) 
MS. Harl. 3763, fo. 61. 
(V. 19) Randulfus frater abbatis Walterii habet Witheleia .iii. hidas 
dominio. (V. 20) Kinewartona .iii. hidas dominio. (V. 21) 
Stokes .ii. hidas dimidiam dominio. (V. 22) Litleton’ 
hidas dimidiam. (V. 23) Bretferton’ .iii. hidas .i. uirgatam dono 
Walterii abbatis. contradicente capitulo. 25) Willelmus Dunitona 
habet Duniton’ .v. uirgatas dimidiam. dominio dono Walterii 
abbatis. Bradewelle. Walterus tenet dimidiam hidam acras 
cotland. dono Walterii. Tatlestroppe filius Gocelini hidas dono 
Melgarebur’ Aluredus dimidiam hidam. ecclesia Stowe 
hidam dominio dono 10. Burchton’. Robertus filius Aluredi 
hidam dominio. dono 11. Baddebi Gosfridus frater abbatis 
tenet hidas dimidiam. dono 12. eadem uilla 
Gosfridi tenet dominio hidam dono 13. 
Hugo nepos abbatis tenet hidas dimidiam. dono 14. (V. 26) 
Hugo Trauers tenet .v. uirgatas Litleton’ dono Walterii abbatis. sine 
capitulo. Hugo Bretferton’ tenet hidas dimidiam. dono 
Walterii abbatis. Alboldus dimidiam hidam. uilenagio dono 
Mauritii abbatis. 17. (V. 14) Paganus clericus tenet .i. hidam uilenagio 
Huniburna dono Mauritii abbatis sine capitulo. 18. Baddebi 
Mauritius abbas dedit ecclesie xii acras dominio iniuste. pro omnibus 
decimis. modo habet ecclesia acras decimas. 19. (V. Robertus abbas 
dedit Willelmo camerario .i. uirgatam terre. dominio sine 
capitulo (fo. 20. (V. eadem uilla habet Willelmus Soeuecurt 
mansuras. 21. (V. Paganus clericus .v. 22. (V. Constantinus 
.v. 23. (V. Einulfus .i. 24. (V. 15) Robertus Smalberd .i. dono Roberti 
abbatis sine capitulo. 25. (V. 10) Willelmus Souecurt tenet Weston’. 
26. (V. 11) Hildeburrewrth’ dono abbatis sine capitulo. 27. Willelmus 
Bello Campo tenet Chirchlench dono Roberti abbatis sine 28. (V. 12) 
Radulfus pincerna tenet Witlakesford’ feudi firma pro libris. dono 
Roberti abbatis. sine capitulo. 29. (V. 16) Simon dispensator tenet Hule- 
barewe pro xxv solidis. dono Roberti abbatis. 30. (V. 18) Willelmus 
Meldrope tenet Eccheslench dimidiam hidam. dono Roberti abbatis. 
31. (V. Radulfus dispensator tenet .iii. uirgatas terre dono Roberti 
abbatis. sine capitulo. 32. (V. 17) Willelmus Siluanus tenet .i. hidam 
apud Goldoram? pro solidis. 33.(V.24) Willelmus senescallus tenet apud 
Badeseiam .v. uirgatas. hiis .iii. sunt dominio. geldant. due sunt 
libere. apud Salford’ wirgatas. 


This grant falling between 1104 and 1122 must have been made during the life- 
time Walter Beauchamp, William’s father, but there reason suspect 
interpolation error the name. 

Golder Pyrton, co. Oxf. the Evesham Chronicle (ed. Macray, 75) 
recorded that Nigel the Constable Chester gave the monks moiety Thelwall 
and fishery and one hide Golder. Nigel’ appears error for William Fitz- 
Nigel who held the office constable under the first three Norman earls Chester 
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MS. Cot. Vesp. xxiv fo. 11, collated (in footnotes) with MS. Harl. 3763 fo. 71. 

19) Euesham dedit abbas Willelmo camerario unam 
uirgatam terre dominio sine capitulo. (H. 20) eadem uilla habet 
Willelmus Seuecurt sine capitulo. (H. 21) Item 
eadem uilla habet Paganus clericus masuras sine capitulo. (H. 22) 
Constantinus quinque. (H. 23) Einulfus .i. burgo mansure 
dono abbatis abbatis sine capitulo. Constantinus 
(H. 31) Radulfus dispensator .iii. uirgatas. dono 
Rodberti abbatis sine capitulo. (H. 16) Alboldus dimidiam hidam 
uillinagio dono Mauritii abbatis sine capitulo. 10. (H. 25) Willelmus 
Seuecurte tenet dono abbatis sine capitulo. 11. 
(H. 26) Idem Willelmus tenet dono eiusdem abbatis 
sine capitulo. 12. (H. 28) Radulfus pincerna tenet Withlakesford’ feudi 
firmam pro libris. dono eiusdem abbatis sine capitulo. 13. Idem 
Radulfus tenet dono Mauritii abbatis sine capitulo. 14. (H. 17) 
habet Paganus clericus .i. hidam dono 
Mauricii abbatis sine capitulo. 15. (H. 24) Euesham habet Robertus 
Smalbert unam dono Roberti abbatis sine capitulo* (fo. 
16. (H. 29) Simon dispensator tenet pro xxv solidis. dono 
Rodberti abbatis sine capitulo super excommunicationem sancte Marie 
sancti patris nostri. 17. 32) Willelmus Siluanus 
hidam apud Goldorampro .x. solidis. firmam per annum. detinet censum 
per defectu abbatum. 18. (H. 30) habet Willelmus 
Meldrope. dimidiam hidam. dono abbatis contradicente capitulo. 
19. (H. Randulfus frater abbatis Walterii habet Withelega .iii. hidas 
Stoke .ii. hidas dominio. 22. (H. hidas dimidiam. 
23. (H. hidas .i. uirgatam. dono Walterii abbatis 
contradicente capitulo. 24. (H. 33) Willelmus habet apud 
.v. uirgatas. hiis sunt dominio geldant .ii. sunt 
(Tait, Chartulary Chester Abbey, xlvi). The list benefactors MS. Harl. 3763 
(fo. 60) attributes the gift Johannes which clearly erroneous, for 
John Lacy was constable the time Earls Hugh and Rannulf (temp. 
Henry II), and the position the donation the list implies date later than the 
early part the twelfth century. Pyrton and Golder belonged the bishop and 
monks Worcester the tenth century (Hemming’s Chartulary, pp. 207, 208), but 


there evidence indicate when they were lost how Pyrton came held 


Archbishop Stigand 1066 (D.B., fo. 1086 Hugh, earl Chester, held this 
village. 


The scribe has taken .i. mean est. Harl. has the correct reading (i). 
uilenagio. om. Seuecurt. 
Weston’. Hildeburewrth’. Graffeton’. 
Huniburne. 
the foot the page later hand written 


Sancte Marie Bortone hidas. Bradewelle .x. hidas. Malgaresbur’ .ix. hidas. 
Glouc’ hidas .i. hidam Wiquennam. Willars’ viii. hidas. Westone 
iii hidas. Stoke hidas. Hedicote .iii. hidas. Tatlestrop vii hidas. 
The passage appears unconnected with the context. 


Harl. Hulebergam. Egwini. omits ‘per uim’. 


Hacheslench. Kinewarton’. Litleton’. Bretferton’. 
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dimidiam sedet dominica mansione abbatis dono Walterii 
abbatis contradicente capitulo. 14) Hugo Trauers habet uirgatas 
Liteltona dominio dono Walterii abbatis sine capitulo. 27. (H. 15) 
Hugo habet Bretfertun’® .ii. hidas dimidiam. dono 
Walterii abbatis sine capitulo. 


(ii) 
MS. Cott. Vesp. xxiv, fo. 49b. 


Wiewonia [Wickhamford, co. .viii. hide caruce .viii. bouarii. 


Uiginti rustici sunt Bretfertona [Bretforton, co. Worc.] qui pertinent 
Wicwon’. .xv. bordarii. 


Badeseia [Badsey, co. Worc.] .v. hide dimidia .iii. caruce .vi. bouarii 
rustici .v. 


Aldinton’ [Aldington, co. hida dimidia caruce .vi. bouarii 
bordarii. 


Benigwrth’ [Bengeworth, co. Worc.] hide .ii. caruce .iiii. bouarii. 
faber habet .v. acras .v. bordarii. 


Hamton’ [Hampton Evesham, co. .v. hide caruce 
bouarii rustici .vi. bordarii. hac uilla tenet Ailwardus .i. uirgatam 


[ste] terre dimidiam libere. Albretha soror abbatis hidas. 
uirgatam. 


caruce. viii. bouarii. xiiii. rustici plenarii bordarii. his .xvi. hidis 
Rannulfus frater abbatis habet hidas .i. uirgatam terre Ran- 
nulfus Trauers .i. hidam uirgatam dominio. Withelard .iii. uirgatas 
dominio. Ansgerus .i. uirgatam dominio. Osbernus .i. hidam liberam. 
Alboldus .i. hidam liberam. Hugo Marescaldus .ii. dimidiam dominio. 


Litleton’ [Littleton, co. .vi. hide .iii. caruce .vi. bouarii. Mona- 


sterium. dimidiam hidam .xii. rustici. unus his tenet dimidiam hidam. 
xi. totidem uirgatas .v. bordarii. 


Huniburnia Honeybourne, co. .iii. hide .iii. caruce .vi. 
bouarii. Monasterium .i. hidam .x. rustici .ii. bordarii. 


Hecheslench [Atch Lench, co. .iii. hide. dimidia .i. 


bouarii. .v. rustici. Duo his tenent .ii. uirgatas tres alii unusquisque 
dimidiam uirgatam. 


Chireclench [Church Lench, co. hide. quas Walterus abbas 
dominio dedit Ursoni Abetot. sine capitulo. 


fo. 53. 


[Lenchwick, co. .x. hide .v. caruce .x. bouarii. his 
hidis Walterus abbas dedit hominibus suis .vi. hidas. .i. uirgatam. set 
due hide. antea erant libere. hide. .i. uirgata dominio. 
uilla Hugo nepos abbatis tenet .iii. hidas dimidiam. Turstanus .i. hidam 

Duninton’. Doninton’. 


Walteri. Litleton’. 


Bretferton’. 


Tempore 
Regis 


Edwardi. 


Tempore 
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Edwardi. 
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Edwardi. 
Tempore 
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Tempore 
Regis 


Tempore 
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Edwardi. 
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Regis 
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Edwardi. 
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dominio. Thurkil .i. hidam dominio. Hurtebrand eadem uilla 
dimidiam hidam. .xii. acras terre libere. Godwinus Hokenarton’ 
co. Oxford] dimidiam hidam dominio. Firma libre. 


Baddebi (Badby, co. Northants.) .iiii. hide .v. caruce .x. bouarii. uiginti 
rustici .xi. Monasterium dimidiam hidam. est 
eadem uilla qui dat .xiiii. solidos pro opere suo. hac uilla tenet femina 
Gosfridi fratris abbatis hidas terre. dimidiam. libere. Willelmus filius 
Gosfridi .i. hidam dominio. Morcarus .i. hidam. .i. uirgatam. .i. 
bordellum dominio. Set dimidia hida est libera. Algerus .i. hidam terre 
libere. Mergetus .iii. uirgatas. dominio. Leuericus dimidiam hidam. 
dominio. .ii. bordella terre libere. Firma uille .x. libre. 
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Married Clergy and Religious 


Norwich 1555 


PART 


EPORTS the Exchequer the whereabouts and mode 

living the pensioned religious and chantry priests were 
doubtless furnished all the the course the year 1555. 
But apart from the ‘Book Pensions’ printed below not think 
that any them are Lincoln which 
now the Public Record Office. The inquiries were meant fulfil 
two purposes first, see that the pension system was not abused, 
and secondly, ascertain how many the pensioners had com- 
mitted matrimony and so, presumably, prepare the way for 
depriving them their pensions. the latter aspect the 
question which distinguishes them from the numerous commissions 
which had been appointed look into the pensions question 
during the forty years following the suppression the monasteries. 
The most important these was that 1552: the report the 
Norfolk commissioners seems lost, while that Suffolk? 
exceedingly jejune document. does not, like most the 
reports that give any details about the religious concerned, 
and merely furnishes the names those who appeared before the 
commissioners claim their The report the 1569 


Public Record Office, Exchequer 101, 76/26. The writ which orders the return 
dated April 1554 and presumably the same that our document. The 
Lincoln return includes the whole that diocese was 1554, i.e. shorn the 
counties Northampton, Oxford, and Rutland. fuller and more interesting than 
the Norwich returns, and well deserves printed the archaeological societies 
the counties concerned. For the provenance the Norwich return see Part 
supra, 43. 

P.R.O., Exchequer 101, 76/21. 

For example, that the diocese Gloucester; printed the 
the Bristol and Gloucester Archaeological Society, vol. xlix (1927), pp. 98-122. 

The only item additional interest concerns the methods which one the 
pensioners, Thomas Cole, formerly monk Bury, obtained the rectory Flempton. 
Thomas Cole saith that about eight nine years past did give and assign over his 
annuity Ambrose Jermyn, Esquire, upon consideration that the said Ambrose did 
secure and obtain him the benefice Flempton Suffolk the gift one Thomas 
Lucas, Esquire’. noted that this transaction was duly carried out: the 
episcopal registers state that Cole was instituted the rectory Flempton Novem- 
ber 1541 the presentation Ambrose Jermyn assignment Thomas Lucas 
Little Saxham, true patron. was still getting his pension 1555 (infra number 107), 
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commissioners for the diocese Norwich far Some 
the information supplied the commissioners seems have been 
unreliable, although they were ordered search the parochial 
registers for several cases the remark made, not 
know had pension no’. this time recollections about 
the former religious were beginning get hazy, and consequently 
the names many clergymen appear who are not the pension 
book and who are not otherwise known have been 
The greater part the information concerning the Crown pen- 
sioners is, however, correct and furnishes valuable addition 
our knowledge concerning them.* 

The first part the ordination book the diocese 
gives certain amount additional information concerning the 
religious the diocese, but misfortune that the earlier pages 
are that thenotices the ordinations religious persons 
identify large number clergy who are later found bene- 
ficed the diocese having been once religion. Men who were 
ordained just before the suppression the religious houses could, 
course, still alive the end the sixteenth century and 
considerable number them can traced well the reign 


but presumably had pay Mr. Jermyn. This passage has also been quoted 
Gasquet, Henry and the English ii. 446, 1899 ed. 

Exchequer Special Commission 3251. good many pages this report 
are very much faded and parts are quite illegible. 

For example, Richard Vowell, rector North Creake and formerly prior 
Walsingham, stated have been buried North Creake December 1552. The 
real date, the present rector, the Rev. Pattinson, courteously tells me, 
November 1550. (The episcopal register states that the ex-prior’s successor was 
instituted September 1550 the death Richard Vowell; but this must have 
been way intelligent anticipation.) Again, William Mexall, rector Barningham 
Northwood and formerly monk Thetford, died 1557, not Roger Foreman, 
rector Boughton and formerly abbot West Dereham, died 1548, not 1550. 

Thus learn that John Basse, rector Stanfield, Norfolk (from 1556, buried 
there June 1560), had been canon the Premonstratensian abbey Wendling; 
John Thompson, rector Beeston next Mileham (1554, buried there February 1556/7), 
monk the London Charterhouse; James London, vicar Didlington, Norfolk 
Franciscan friar Norwich; John Saunders, vicar Potter Heigham (1554, 
buried there February 1557/8), Austin friar Norwich; Robert Gray, rector 
Blundeston, Suffolk (1545, buried there February 1554/5), Franciscan friar 
Gorleston-by-Yarmouth; Peter Manning, rector Gissing, Norfolk (1534, died 1549), 
Augustinian canon Butley. 

For example, Robert Walkington, abbot Langley and rector Carlton-by- 
Ditchingham (1523-37), ‘died about years after the dissolution the 
Robert Swift, prior Shouldham and vicar Watlington, Norfolk died 
about 1553’. See also the pension list (infra) for the prior Spalding (no. 64), and the 
prior Eye (no. 109), and infra (p. 206, for the dates death several prioresses. 

From Tanner’s notes the deprivation lists (Part supra, e.g. pp. 50, 52, 57) 
may inferred that this book had not his time lost its earlier pages and that 
was from this source that identified George Vicars, vicar Hemsby (1551-4), 
Thomas Cooper, rector Bradeston (1551-4), and Thomas Briggs, rector 


Bressingham, Dominicans; Thomas Francis, curate charge Hickling, 
Carmelite Blakeney, and on. 
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ordination lists other dioceses, which 
considerable number survive (usually buried the episcopal 
registers), would doubtless throw still further light the question 
issue. have only been able glance cursorily those 
Lincoln, but from them that can ascertained that Thomas 
Longbottom, vicar Dersingham 1546 1554 (see deprivation 
list) and rector Wreningham (1556, died 1559), had been monk 
the Cistercian abbey Revesby, Lincolnshire,? and that John 
Simson, alias Staindrop, vicar Fressingfield, Suffolk 
and perhaps vicar Mendham had been canon the 
Augustinian priory Thornholm, But the most 
interesting case concerns clergyman whom have already met 
the deprivation lists 56), for the list the Eliza- 
bethan bishops who had been religion may now added the 
name Gilbert Berkeley, bishop Bath and Wells (1559-81).* 
(It may noted that his name always occurs Bartley Bar- 
clay, and suspect that had connexion whatever with the 
Berkeley family whose arms seems have quartered.) The 
episcopal registers provide with some additional information. 
find them examples the licences given religious houses 
their monks canons take, under dispensation, secular 


Thus Thomas Hughson, monk Norwich (subdeacon September 1535), was 
rector St. Michael Plea, Norwich, 1560-82; Robert Smyth, also monk Norwich 
(priest September 1534), vicar Earlham John Long, monk St. Albans 
(ordained deacon Norwich Cathedral April 1533 the request the abbot 
St. Albans), perhaps rector Bawsey 1569-93. Premonstratensian canons: Wil- 
liam Askew, canon Langley (priest April 1533), rector Heigham 1555 and 
buried there June 1575. the Gilbertine canons Shouldham: Thomas Conyers, 
vicar Roughton 1555-7; George Bentham, rector Worlington, Suffolk, 1559, 
died Dominican friars: Robert Spurgeon, vicar Foulden 1566, died 1584; 
Walter Claxton, rector Beeston St. Andrew, 1543-54. Franciscan friars: Peter 
Wells, vicar Bentley, Suffolk, 1560, deprived 1568; Augustine Water, rector 
Hainsford 1547, deprived 1554; Edward Woodhouse, vicar Runhall, Norfolk, 
1542-55; Thomas Fulwell, rector Wimbotsham, and William Rushbrook, 
rector Norton, Suffolk, 1560, died 1585. Carmelite friars: Richard Rice, rector 
Kirton, Suffolk, 1549, deprived 1554, restored 1559, died 1561; and Lancelot 
Robinson, rector Swannington, Norfolk, 1560, buried there September 1591. 

was ordained deacon monk Revesby Lincoln Cathedral the bishop 
Mayo, April 1529 (Reg. Longland, fo. 24). 

was ordained priest John Staindrop, canon Thornholm, May 1529, 
the bishop Mayo Lyddington church, Rutland (Reg. Longland, fo. 25), and 
signed the acknowledgement the royal supremacy Thornholm August 1534 
John Simson. 

reference the Dictionary National Biography will show how little has 
hitherto been recorded this bishop’s early career. Whether was fact originally 
from Norfolk does not appear, but the register Bishop Longland shows that was 
ordained deacon March 1535 Franciscan the Lincoln house, and priest 
December 1535 the Northampton house his order; the surrender list the 
York Franciscans (Letters and Papers Henry VIII, xiii (2), no. 917) indicates that 
was then (27 November 1538) York. compounded for the first fruits the 
rectory Attleborough, Norfolk, April 1547, was deprived religious, 1554 (cf. 
deprivation list), restored 1559, and held the rectory till 1565, August which year 
his was instituted the promotion the late incumbent the see Bath 
and Wells (presumably held the rectory commendam with the see till this date). 
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But the most important items concern the dispensa- 
tions exchange their religious habit for secular garb which were 
issued the archbishop Canterbury all religious the sup- 
pression their houses. evident from these that time 
was lost furnishing these obligatory documents. The Cluniac 
house Castleacre surrendered November and 
December following the dispensations for several its 
monks are recorded the registers. The Premonstratensian abbey 
Leiston, Suffolk, was suppressed early 1536, and there 
recorded dispensation William Reeve, canon that house, 
dated September 1536,3 while William canon the 
Augustinian house Woodbridge, received his dispensation 
February 1536/7, the same month the suppression his 
house. There are also the register copies letters from the 
archbishop the bishop Norwich announce the conferment 
degrees eminent theologians among the former religious.5 
The the pensions has also supplemented 
the deprivation returns (supra, pp. because, the eighty- 
nine religious who are stated therein have been deprived for 
marriage 1554, only thirteen are the pension list (infra). Most 
these men were friars, who are difficult identify because there 
are surrender lists extant number their East Anglian 
houses, including the large establishments Norwich and Ipswich. 
Some were religious who had taken secular livings before the 
dissolution dispensation either from Rome (after 1533) 
from Some were from the smaller houses suppressed 


Thus under date December 1534 the abbot and convent Wendling licensed 
one their canons, Thomas Taylor, take charge their parish there 
similar one 1537 (day and month blank) another canon, Christopher Water- 
house, together with notification these licences the bishop Norwich. 

Letters and Papers Henry VIII, xii (2), no. 1119. have shown elsewhere that 
these documents were indispensable and that there was breach vows (Poole 
Essays, pp. 439, 440). 

Vicar and perpetual curate Leiston, deprived for marriage 1554. 

Rector Iken, Suffolk, 1539, deprived for marriage 1554, restored 1559, died 1571. 

Thus February 1538/9 the degree doctor divinity conferred 
Loys Ferrers, abbot account his theological learning’, and 
1538 similar degree given Richard Barkway, alias Gamon, monk St. 
Doctor Ferrers was archdeacon Suffolk from 1542 his death 1548; Doctor 
Barkway held various livings Norfolk, was deprived for marriage 1554, and later 
became vicar Brixham, Devonshire, benefice which held till his death 1573. 

For example, Robert Sall, alias Growte, canon Walsingham. His name appears 
the visitation lists 1520, 1526, and 1532 (Jessopp, Visitations Norwich Diocese, 
passim). 1535 accepted the rectory Themelthorpe, Norfolk, from his priory 
and consequently does not appear the pension list 1539 (Letters and Papers 
Henry VIII, xiv(1),no.55). The small number pensioners West Dereham abbey 
with Premonstratensian custom, many the canons were holding livings appropriated 
the for example, Peter Tilney was vicar Stradset (1520, died 1540); Roger 
Gargrave, alias Carter, vicar Holkham (by 1534, died 1556); Thomas Same, alias 
Gorham, vicar Ringland John vicar Kirkby Malham, 
Yorkshire 
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Wolsey under the act them had their 
pensions from private persons and not from the Crown. this 
connexion the duke Norfolk was responsible for the pensions 
the great Cluniac houses Castleacre and Thetford, the 
Cistercian abbey Sibton, and the heads some smaller 
houses; while the duke Suffolk had pay those the large 
Augustinian priory Butley. was obviously the interest 
these dukes appoint their pensioners livings their gift 
soon possible, order avoid the Some were the 
cathedral staff, such Thomas Jolly (formerly monk Norwich). 
Some are known have had pensions from elsewhere, though 
their names are not included the list Others, though 
entered the deprivation lists secular clergymen, must fact, 
have been once The parish registers furnish almost 
the only evidence have what happened the greater part 
the religious women the diocese while study the local 
wills would doubtless yield further information value.® 


For example, Richard Crowder, deprived Burgh St. Mary, formerly canon 
Buckenham; his name appears the visitation lists 1520, 1526, 1532 (Jessopp, op. 
cit.); and Stephen Long, deprived Syderstone, formerly canon Pentney. 
difficult identify the religious dispersed 1536 and before, because their names 
religion only (and not their family names) are usually given the official documents. 

the monks Castleacre the following are found livings which they were 
appointed the duke Norfolk: Thomas Melling, the prior, vicar Halvergate 
(1559-61); John Household, vicar East Barsham (1536, died 1551); William 

vicar Kempston (1538, resigned 1541), vicar East Lexham (1541, resigned 
1554); and James Halman, rector Aldborough (1540, died 1547). The duke was 
apparently also responsible for the payment such monks Lewes, the mother house 
Castleacre, were resident Norfolk—the Lewes pensions were paid the Crown 
after the attainder the original grantee, Thomas Cromwell—for find William 
Bayley appointed the duke the rectory Ditchingham 1538. (His name 
the Lewes pension list, but his dispensation, which describes him monk 
Lewes was sent Norwich December 1537.) the monks Thetford: John 
Aleyn was given the duke the rectory Bixley (1540 after 1559); William 
Andrews, the vicarage Kenninghall (1540 and buried there March 1542/3); 
Thomas Whitricke, the rectory Westwick (1540, died 1549); Robert Denton, the 
rectory Little Barningham (1540, deprived for marriage 1554); John Scoyle, the 
rectory Gillingham-all-Saints (1557, buried there July 1560). the monks 
Sibton: the duke gave the abbot, William Fladbury, the rectory Brockdish 
Peter Hutchinson (if alias Dunwich), the vicarage Westleton, Suffolk (1545, buried 
there September 1584), and William James (alias Dunwich), the vicarage Cransford 
(1564, died 1569). cannot identify the duke Suffolk’s presentees because the family 
names the canons Butley are not known but the prior (Thomas Manning, bishop 
Ipswich) was given the mastership Mettingham College, which was the duke’s gift. 

Nicholas Rayner, rector Hethel 1540, deprived 1554 religious. His 
name the surrender pension list Selby Abbey, Yorkshire (Letters and Papers 
Henry VIII, xiv (2) no. 64). 

John Bouch, alias Lammas, vicar Honing (1540, deprived 1554), who signed 
the acknowledgement the royal supremacy 1534 monk St. 

e.g. those St. Stephen’s, Norwich, which record the burial October 1547 
Anne London guondam monialis’. This lady’s name appears the visitation lists 
the Benedictine nunnery Carrow from 1514 1532 (Jessopp, op. cit.). 

The Norris MSS. the Norwich public library contain transcripts of, notes 
from, many sixteenth-century local wills, but their study does not seem have been 
systematically undertaken. 
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The 1555 report cannot, then, looked upon complete 
survey the surviving religious the diocese the year con- 
cerned. not profess deal with any but Crown pensioners.! 
These fall under two first, those who had held chantries 
came from religious houses within the diocese secondly, those 
who came into from outside.2 the other hand, does not 
include many the religious the diocese whose names appear 
the 1556 schedule known Cardinal Pole’s pension These 
men had presumably shifted their names the books the 
receiver the district which they had resorted without giving 
notice the Norfolk chantry priests whose names are 
entered the Pole’ lists fewer than eleven® not appear 
the list infra, i.e. they had presumably left the diocese and were 
paid elsewhere. 

take the results the inquiry detail find that, the 
120 names, the pensioners were from chantries, colleges, 
free chapels. Some their holders had been religion and had 
pensions from religious were former religious who had 
such the chantry priests, &c., are reported 
married religious the number was 18. But only two 
the former religious had stuck their wives and one these had 


And pensions which had been granted religious houses before the dissolution, 
and which had been taken over the Crown (cf. no. 15, infra, for Prior Frost 
Weyburn). stated Poole Essays, 442, that abbeys were able avoid pensions 
ejected retired heads giving them livings the gift the house. But fact 
these livings were addition pension. Abbot Catton, penultimate abbot 
St. Albans and formerly prior Norwich, besides the livings Campton, Bedfordshire, 
and Mautby, Norfolk, had also pension £80 Lincoln visitation 1543 shows. 
Gasquet’s statement Henry VIII and the English Monasteries that the 
monks Colchester and Reading got pensions disproved the notices about 
numbers and infra. 

not understand how the system worked. will observed that nearly all 
the inside pensions were paid Bury St. Edmunds, the head-quarters the receiver 
the Court Augmentations for Norfolk and Suffolk. Those who came from outside 
drew their pensions from the receiver the district from which they came (cf. nos. 
and infra), local agent being usually employed collect the money. But there 
were several pensioned religious the diocese whose names not seem have been 
reported when our list was drawn up. John Barret, rector Ickworth, Suffolk (1542- 
69), had been monk the Cistercian abbey Warden, Bedfordshire (P.R.O., 
Augmentation Office: Miscellanea, bundle 26); Richard Hughes (not Hay 
Blomefield), rector Brandeston, Norfolk canon St. Augustine, Bristol 
(P.R.O., Exch. Ambrose Irby, rector Ovington, Norfolk, monk 
Spalding, its pension list shows. 

Augmentation Office, Misc. Books, vol. 31. 

There are, for example, three monks Bury who are the Pole list but not 
one these, Thomas Harlow, alias Byrde, was rector St. George’s, Southwark, 
from 1561 till his death 1564. Again, John Clark, canon Walsingham, not 
our list, evidently because had shifted his name the books the Sussex receiver, 
since the Sussex Chantry Certificates (no. 55) state that 1548 was priest the 
fraternity Horsham, with pension from Walsingham addition his stipend. 

And, addition, four for whose pensions the duchy Lancaster was responsible. 

William Harper (no. 28). 

the former friars, Peter Brinckley (no. 39), and Edmund Harcocke (no. 62) 
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been but novice. With few exceptions! they had been allowed, 
after shedding their wives and professing due penance for their 
crime, perform divine service. 

The number pensioned nuns very small, although the 
diocese had had some quite large houses female religious, such 
Carrow and but, their incomes being below £200, they 
had all gone 1536, that, the former nuns and 
canonesses either Norfolk Suffolk, only heads and 
the Gilbertine canonesses were entitled pensions. 
Probably the daughters the aristocracy the diocese preferred 
rich and fashionable houses near London, such 
local establishments. the Lincoln report’ considerable 
number the female religious are reported having married. 
None the pensioned nuns canonesses our list seem have 
done so, and have information about the 

turn the male religious not find more than one 
instance the scandalous sales pensions which are marked 
feature the Lincoln report® and which was one the main 
objects these inquiries frustrate. That the pension did not 
represent the whole financial resources its recipient evident 
from the record most those our list. There are cases 
quite like one which occurs the Lincoln i.e. that 
Christopher Hudson, Gilbertine canon Catley, who was married 
Joan Astley, Gilbertine canoness Sempringham, and who held 
also the vicarage Dorrington, Lincolnshire, the pair having thus 
two pensions and benefice with house. But one those our 
list, William Harper, monk Tower Hill (no. infra), was, 

Prior Wingfield Westacre (no. 21). 

the 1532 visitation (Jessopp, op. cit.), Carrow had prioress and eleven nuns, 
and Campsey prioress and eighteen nuns. 

This was roughly the number the 1532 visitation. 

Only one these appears the list below (the prioress Thetford, the 
others Elizabeth Dawney, prioress Blackborough, had died Rainham year 
unknown (Exch. Sp. Comm. 3251); Barbara Mason, prioress Marham, had died 
Bury St. Edmunds 1538 (her will the Bury wills printed the Camden 
Society); Elizabeth Wright, prioress Flixton, died Bramfield, Suffolk, Novem- 
ber 1549 (Exch. Sp. Comm. 3251); Ela Booty, prioress Campsey, died October 
1546 and was buried St. Stephen’s, Norwich Cecilia Falstoff, prioress 
Bungay (for whose pension the duke Norfolk was responsible), died Nawton 
Wymondham May 1552 (Exch. Sp. Comm. 3251); Cecilia Suffield, prioress Car- 
row, and Grace Sampson, prioress Redlingfield, were still alive 1556 the Pole 
pension list shows, but they are not our list. Presumably they were living another 
diocese, was Elizabeth Fincham, prioress Shouldham, who was reported the 


Cambridgeshire Commission 1569 (Exch. Sp. Comm. 3234) have died Levering- 
ton, Cambs. 1561. 

This house was not suppressed till October 1538. 

e.g. Margery Paston (no. 29). Supra, 199. 

Perhaps the Emma Taylor, canoness Crabhouse, who was dispersed 1536 
(State Papers, Dom., Suppression Papers iii, fo. 75), the same Emma Gibson 
whom the 1569 Commission reported religious Crabhouse, buried 
Stow Bardolph May 1550’. 

Cf. no. list infra. Supra, 199. 
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single man, well provided for with two pensions and two 
All but the very aged religious seem have taken 
livings soon they reference Blomefield will show 
that practically all the former abbots and priors the diocese 
Norwich held benefices addition their pensions. the 
details their appointments these are investigated will 
found that they were many cases due collusion, for the 
benefices had usually been the gift the suppressed house 
Many the monks Bury whose names appear 
our list are found livings which had been the gift their 
former house, and this was usually the result bargains which all 
the ingenuity the Crown lawyers was unable get The 
pensioned religious were, indeed, better and not worse off than 
the other Apart from the duke Norfolk’s pensioners 
cannot find any instances the giving pensions appoint- 
ment benefice, even were superior value the 
pension, indeed, was frequently the Many the de- 
prived 1554 are reported residing the parishes from which 


These benefices were private patronage and therefore could not 
the Crown. That the Crown pensions list was relieved the same way the duke 
Norfolk avoided his pensions evident both from the terms under which 
the pension was granted and the letter the chancellor and council the Court 
Augmentations Lord Chancellor Rich, commending him for the large sum had 
saved the Crown bestowing benefices upon the king’s pensioners. (Sir Maxwell 
Lyte, The Great Seal, 221); owe this reference Mr. Herbert Chitty.) But have 
found certain instances this practice Norfolk Suffolk. 

This not always stated our return. Thus John Osmund, formerly monk 
Bury (no. 100 said dwelling Chedburgh’. was fact rector 
that parish. The dates the burial some the Senior monks Bury are 
entered the parish registers St. Mary’s Church that town (printed East 
Anglian, vol. xiii), e.g. Thomas Ringsted, alias October 1545 Thomas 
Stoneham, alias Cooke, May 1542 (cf. also infra, nos. and 115). The burial Abbot 
Reeve recorded April 1540; Dr. Cox, Vict. Co. Hist., Suffolk (vol. ii), says 
that the abbot died without having drawn penny his pension’. The inference 
that scorned so. fact the pension, which was paid half-yearly, was not 
due, the abbey having surrendered less than six months before the abbot’s death. 
pleasure-loving man such know Abbot Reeve have been was scarcely likely 
disdain the huge pension (500 marks) which was assigned him. But Dr. Cox’s 
controversial methods were exceptionally ruthless kind. 

The most striking instance the kind Norfolk concerns Dr. Richard Vowell, 
last prior Walsingham. This priory had its gift the very rich living North 
Creake; March 1538/9 little over six months before the surrender), Richard 
was instituted assignment the Prior and Convent Walsing- 
ham John Bolls, goldsmith Abbots and priors who accepted livings 
this way were never appointed them directly their convents, but individuals 
trustees whom the right next presentation had been conveyed. For example, 
John Raunds, alias Gregory, prior St. Neots, Hunts., had, besides the vicarage 
St. Neots, the rectory Barton Bendish from 1518, assignment the Prior and 
Convent St. Thomas his death 1540. 

For this question see Poole Essays, pp. 448-50. 

Thus Nicholas Multon (no. infra) with his pension from Spalding and the stipend 
his minor canonry was obviously better financial position than his colleagues 
the cathedral staff. 

Cf. infra: John Harlow (no. 11), pension £6, vicarage (in the gift the dean and 
chapter Norwich) £11; William Dobson (no. 99), pension £5, living £10. 


q 
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they had been ejected they must have been source much 
embarrassment their supplanters may noted, too, that 
incumbents chantries endowed stipendiaries usually continued 


serve the parish curates notwithstanding the suppression 
their 


There one question connected with this return which 
have not been able clear up, namely, that the pensions 
Norwich Priory and the abbey St. Benet’s, Holme. The 
acknowledgement the royal supremacy was signed Norwich 
the prior and thirty-one monks July The royal 
charter which the cathedral body was organized secular 
instead regular basis was issued May provides 
that the prior should become dean, five senior monks prebendaries, 
and sixteen other monks (all whose names are the supremacy 
list) secular There is, however, mention pensions 
those monks who were not required the new cathedral estab- 
lishment, such usually find this Nor does seem 
possible find out what happened most the monks whose 
names are the supremacy list 1534 but not the charter 
The acknowledgement the royal supremacy was signed 
St. Benet’s August 1534 the abbot and twenty-three monks. 
act parliament which provided for exchange the 
lands this abbey for those the priory Norwich, arrange- 
ment much the advantage the Crown, was passed 
When Abbot Rugge became bishop Norwich, continued 
use his title well known that ever since his time 


Cf. infra, nos. 14, 21, 56. 

Cf. infra, nos. 19. Since their pensions were all but equal the original 
stipend they were really little worse off. 

Report the Deputy Keeper the Public Records, vii, app. ii, 295. 

Letters and Papers Henry VIII, xii (1), no. 1115, grant 

The sixth prebend went the bishop Thetford, the new suffragan the bishop 
Norwich (John Salisbury, lately prior Horsham St. Faith and abbot commendatory 
Titchfield). The monks the priory lost time changing their habits. There 
exists the deanery Norwich contemporary portrait Prior Castleton painted 
after had become dean. wears long surplice and full white beard and has 
the general aspect extinct type evangelical clergyman. 

Both the cases the old cathedrals, such Winchester and Worcester, 
the new, Westminster and Gloucester. 

Some may have died the interval; survivors the following can identified 
Thomas Sall, alias Groute, rector Felthorpe 1552, died 1557; William Minting, one 
the vicars Stoke-by-Clare College 1548; Robert Smyth, vicar Earlham 
William Woodhouse, vicar Woodbastwick 1552—?. Some them were 
quite junior monks, including three (Thomas Wingfield, John Brockdish, and George 
Cantley), who were all ordained subdeacons September 1535. Nor there any 
mention Richard Lopham, alias Underwood, who was the Yarmouth cell the 
1532 visitation and who became eventually (1557, died 1571) archdeacon Norwich. 

Henry VIII, cap. 45. This arrangement was already foreshadowed the 
bull Clement VII the year 1528 (cf. Dugdale, Monasticon, iii. 66), which proposed 
unite this monastery the mensa the bishop Norwich. 

the Norwich Register (vol. xvii, fo. copy letter dated January 
1537/8 from William [Rugge] episcopus necnon abbas monasterii divi 
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successive bishops Norwich have claimed the title abbot 
St. Benet’s the ground that the abbey was never formally 
suppressed. think, however, that there must have been further 
arrangement between the bishop and the king few years later 
than the act 1536. will noted the list infra that, whereas 
the warrant for the pension Robert Parsey (no. 54) dated 
March, Henry (1539/40), and was issued the dean 
and chapter Norwich, that Gilbert Warren (no. 53), dated 
November, Henry (1544), was granted the Crown; 
and was the Crown and not the dean and chapter which was 
paying the St. Benet’s pensions The Norwich registers 
show that, when Thomas Abbot was instituted February 
1552/3 the rectory Belagh, was the presentation the 
mayor and corporation Norwich ‘by assignment the abbot 
and convent St. Benet’s now suppressed and extinct’, and this 
looks there had been further arrangement with the Crown 
and that the abbey had been formally suppressed the 

the general attitude the former religious towards the 
controversies the day would unsafe dogmatize, much 
did the religious outlook vary according districts. But the 
north, well Staffordshire and Derbyshire and great 
extent Hampshire, the general tendency was towards the old 
forms, East Anglia was towards the new. That the religious 
should affected the new doctrines was inevitable. They had 
penetrated into all the monasteries. Dr. Rougham Bury (no. 
infra) called our list catholic man’ (presumably 
because had not married), but 1528 had been preaching 
Luther’s opinions Benedictine abbey 


Benedicti Hulme’ the prior and convent Norwich, stating that has assigned 
the patronage the rectory Smallburgh Alderman Robert Rugge and other 
citizens Norwich. [This was one the collusive bargains which have been already 
mentioned; result William Ugge, alias Honing, monk St. Benet’s, became 
rector Smallburgh and held the living till his death 1556.] 

The four pensions entered the 1556 schedule (Cardinal Pole’s) under the head 
Norwich are those monks St. Benet’s (nos. 36, 53, and the list infra, and 
William Nicholls, probably the Michell the supremacy list). The other surviving 
monks had presumably been disposed the dean and chapter the same way 
the duke Norfolk (supra) had disposed his pensioners. any rate find the 
following monks St. Benet’s livings the gift either that abbey the 
dean and chapter: John Harridance, vicar Martham (1540, died 1559); William 
Ugge, vicar Erpingham 1554, died 1556, and vicar Smallburgh (supra); while 
Thomas Hill, vicar Erpingham 1540, and deprived for marriage religious 
1554, had presumably also been monk this abbey. 

There not appear any further documents bearing this question either 
the records the Augmentation Office those the bishop dean and chapter 
Norwich. have thank the very rev. the dean Norwich for leave inspect 
the chapter records. Strype Memorials, part 506) refers the 
subsequent difficulties which accrued from these complicated proceedings. 

Letters and Papers Henry VIII, (2), no. 4125. The bishop Lincoln appeals 


Wolsey send the monk straight back Bury. scarcely supposed that 
hid his opinions there. 


q 
q 
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Eye must have been similarly affected, and one its monks was 
burned 1538 for speaking against certain idol which was ac- 
customed carried about processions Eye and for holding 
that the sacrament ought administered both But 
was among the friars that the new movement penetrated farthest. 
Dr. Barnes and Dr. Coverdale among the Austin friars, Dr. Bale 
and Dr. Barret among the Carmelites, Dr. Brinckley (infra, no. 39) 
and Dr. Call among the Franciscans, and Dr. Dodds and Dr. Scory 
among the Dominicans, were all preaching either the diocese 
the neighbouring university Cambridge; and the East 
Anglian friars, any rate large proportion them, could not 
fail influenced its favour. Indeed Stoke-by-Clare the 
local house Austin friars was little better than Lutheran 
The great number former religious these parts who married 
and took livings shows that most them easily accepted the new 
conditions which they found themselves.* least they were 
able take care themselves, while the Crown was scarcely likely 
lose sight the members such large body pensioners. 
Cardinal Gasquet towards the close his book Henry VIII 
and the English monasteries opines that the Muse history has 
perhaps mercifully spared the world what would have been 
picture deep distress and misery But this woebegone expres- 
sion more likely appeal the ‘legendary innocence 
country than the historical student. 
BASKERVILLE. 


The names and surnames all and singuler the late Religious men 


women and Chaunterie priestes all whiche doe receyve yearely pencions 
Dwellinge within the Dioces Norwiche. 


Maister John Elwyn parrishe priest the parryshe Saint Marie 
Coslanye Norwiche, lately Incumbent the late Chauntrie the 
Churche Saint Michaell Coslanye Norwiche, hathe Sex 


drawer 339). Letters and Papers Henry iv. (2), no. 2092. 

may noted that whereas the registers the diocese Winchester show that 
several the former religious resigned their livings Mary’s reign re-enter religion, 
the Norwich register only affords one instance this that Stephen Bailey, 
(formerly monk St. Albans) who resigned the rectory Knapton, Norfolk, 
also those Redbourne, Herts., and Little Bardfield, Essex, enter religion’. 
the parish register St. Albans abbey church the notice his burial entered under 
date February 1558/9 Again, whereas many parts the country 
the female religious were almost unanimously desirous continuing religion, those 
Norfolk were less fervid. The reports the 1536 lay commissioners indicate that 
Carrow four out eight, Blackborough and Thetford all the nuns wanted capacities’, 
i.e. dispensations from their vows poverty and obedience. The reports the Norfolk 
commissioners 1536 are summarized Vict. Co. Hist., Norfolk, vol. ii; those 
Suffolk are printed full Proceedings the Suffolk Archaeological Institute, vol. viii. 

See their writings the proceedings local archaeological societies, passim. 

Printed from the MS. volume described Part supra, 43. 
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pownds paide him yearely twoo termes the yeare 
equall And hathe besids the same Stipende Seven 
marks for servyng the sayde parryshe Saint Marie and nothinge els 
lyve upon and unmarried, and honest Catholike and Learned man. 
xiij® 
[Rector St. Michael, Coslany, 1561, died 1569.] 
[2] John Florence priest, lately Incumbent the late Chauntrie Sainct 
Peter Mancroft Norwiche called Letice Paynes Chauntrie, hathe 
paide yearely him Norwiche and Burie twoo 
termes the yeare And hathe nothinge more then the 
same lyve uppon, the same John blinde, and thage 
Ixxviij yeares and dwellithe the saide parryshe Sanct peter livinge 
continently and catholyklye. 
this chantry since 1544.] 


[3] Thomas Hey, priest, thage yeares and more, dwellinge 
the precinct the cathedrall Church the holie Trinitie Norwiche, 
unmarried, lately brother the late Charnell the sayde precinct the 
Cathedrall churche aforesaide, have Seven marks payde him 
yearely Norwiche and Burye, the feastes thannunciation 
blissed Ladye, and sainte Michaell tharchaungell, even and 
hathe nothinge lyve uppon besids the same and reputed 
honest and catholick man. vij 


Henrye Smythe Norwiche priest, lately brother the late 
Charnell within the precinct the Cathedrall churche the holie Trinitie 
Norwich, livinge continentlye, have Seven yearely, 
payde him feastes Thannunciation our blissed Lady and saint 
Michaell tharchaungell even Norwich and Burie and hathe 


nothinge lyve uppon besyds the same and reputed honest 
and Catholick man. 


Willm Leeke priest, dwellinge the pyshe Saint Michael Cos- 
lanye Norwiche, lately Incumbent the late Chaunterie our blissed 
Lady the Church Westninge Bedfordshire, unmarried, have 
fower pounds payde him Bedforde, yearly the 
feastes Easter and saint Michaell even And hathe nothing 
lyve uppon besyds the saide and reputed honest and catholicke 
man. 
chantry priest Westoning, 1526-48, perhaps identified with L., 
vicar Halhoughton 1557, died 1560.] 
Sir Nicholas Multon, priest, one the Canons wtin the Cathedrall 
churche the holie Trinitie Norwiche, lately Chanon the Priorie 
payde him half yeare and half yeare even Newark upon 
Trent the countie Lyncoln, And have lyve upon also Tenne pownds 
yearely, reason the saide Canonship, besids the said and 
nothing ells and reputed honest and catholicke man. 
monk Spalding, and minor canon Norwich.] 


Elizabeth Hoth thage hundreth yeares and more, dwellinge 
the parryshe Saint James Norwiche, lately Priores the late Priorie 
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Thetford, lyveth contynentlie And hathe penéon fyve pounds paide 
her yearely Norwiche and Burye twoo termes the yeare even 
and hathe thinge lyve uppon besids the same and 
reputed good and Catholick woman. vil 
[Prioress the Benedictine nunnery Thetford, occurs 1532.] 


Johan Plumpsted, dwellinge the parryshe Saint Margarett 
Norwiche, lately Supprioresse the late Pryorie Shuldham, living 
contynentlye, hathe yearely paide her twoo termes 
the yeare equall Burye, and hathe nothinge besids the same 
lyve uppon, and reputed taken good and catholicke 
woman. xls 


the Gilbertine priory Shouldham the deanery Fincham.] 


Margaret Scorer, dwellinge the parryshe Sainte Peter Mancroft 
Norwiche, lately one the Systers the late Priorye Shuldh*m, 
twoo termes the yeare, equall Burye, And hathe thinge 
lyve uppon besids the same and reputed honest catholick 
woman. 
Sir John Whytbye, parryshe priest Sculton [Scoulton], lately monk 
Elye, unmarried, have penéon eyght payd him yearely 
Elye, the feastes thannunciation our Blissed Ladye and saint 
Michaell tharchaungell even and hathe for his yearly stipend 
servynge Sculton aforesaid, Six pownds and nothinge ells lyve 
uppon besids the same, and the said reputed and taken 
honest Catholick man. viij 
1569 was living Soham, Cambs. P.R.O., Exch. Sp. Comm. 


John Harlow priest, dwellinge Wighton Norff, unmarried, 

lately Chanon Walsingham, hathe annuall fyve pounds, 

Sex shillings eyght pence paide him Burye And vicar Wighton 

aforesaid, the fructs whereof extende the and hathe 

none other Lyvinge then the sayde vicarage and pencion, honest 

and Catholicke man. 
[Vicar Wighton from 1551. Vicar Cromer 1554-87.] 


[12] Elizabeth Exmew sometime nunne Dartforde the cowntie 
Kent, dwelling Walsingham Norff.and lyvinge contynentlye, hathe 
annuall fyve pound payde her Burye, she hathe nothinge 
more then the same lyve uppon, and she honest con- 
and reported Catholick woman. vil 


[13] Elizabeth Seygood, lately nunne Dartford wtin the Countie 
Kent, hathe fourtie shillings, payde her Burye, 
And hath nothinge besids the same lyve uppon, she dwellithe 
Walsingham and lyveth continentlye and reputed honest and 
Catholyck woman. 


[14] Thomas Whytbye, latelye Chanon the monasterie Ladye 
Gisborn wtin Yorke Shire, lately maryed and nowe divorced from his 
woman, have eight powndes, whiche soulde 
Bastard Geywoode Norff. for certeyne Some money him 
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the same Bastard before hand payde; was Vicar Aylesham 
nowe deprived from the suspended from 
[S.T.B., vicar Aylsham 1547-54, restored and resigned 1560. Rector 
Elsing, Norfolk, 1554-83. Vicar Laxfield, Suffolk, 1561, died 
Sir John Frost priest, lately chanon Waborn wtin the Countie 
Norff. hathe annuall Three pounds payde him Burye, 
honest man and was never maried. 
Frost was penultimate prior Weyburn and had pension for life 
under the convent seal, dated July 1530: State Papers Domestic, 
Suppression Papers IV, fo. 123, Rector Kelling 1532, died January 
1557/8 (P.R.O., Exch. Sp. Comm. 3251).] 
[16] Elizabeth Waburn wedowe, hathe fower 
pownds, payde her yerely Burye. 
[The Suppression Papers, supra, show that Geoffrey Bulman and his wife had 
corrody from Weyburn. Probably this entry should refer Thomas 
Bulman, last prior Weyburn, who had pension the Suppression. 
Rector Egmore 1543, deprived for marriage 1554, died Weyburn 
February 1555/6 (P.R.O., Exch. Sp. Comm. 3251.)] 
Robert Howse Thetforde priest, lately religious man Burye, 
hathe eyght powndes payde yearely unto him Burye afore- 
said, graunted unto him Ires patents beringe date the fyft Novembr 
the yeare the Reign Kinge Henrye theyght, was maried and 
nowe divorced. 
name religion was Honington. Robert House was rector Yelverton 
1560, died 1583.] 
Thomas Burye priest, lately monke Colchestre, nowe parson the 
parryshe churche Holt wtin the Cowntie Norff. the fructs whereof 
hathe fyve pownds payde him the hands Sir 
Robert Chestre, knight—he unmaried and reputed catholick man. 
[Rector Holt from 1543 (next institution death, 
Saxthorpe 1554-5. Sir Robert Chester was receiver the Augmentation 
Office for Essex. Cf. Acts Privy Council, N.S., vol. ii, 427.] 
[19] Willm Brownesmythe priest, lately Incumbent the late Chauntrie 
Kenton the countie Suff—where nowe dwellithe—hathe 
annuall fyve pounds payde him Burye—he hathe none other 
lyvinge but his said pencion—he honest man and unmaried. 
Suffolk Chantry Certificates state that 1548 was incumbent the 
Garnest Chantry Kenton church, aged 58.] 
[20] Younger priest, sometime monke Burye nowe 
him Ires patents beringe date the fyft daie Novembr the xxxi 
yeare the Reign Kinge Henrye theight—he was never maried, 
honest and Catholick man and parson Foxlee foresaid, whiche 
worthe yeare Sex pounds and hathe none other livinge then the said 
[His name religion was Attleborough. Rector Foxley 1551-76. Rector 
Brinton resigned 1558/9.] 
[21] Willm Wingefeld thorp wtin the Coun: Norff. lately 
Pryor Westacre the sayde countie, lately maryed and now divorced 
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from his woman and suspended from celebraéon divines, have yearely 
fourtie pownds paid unto him the feastes thannunciation 
Lady Sanct Michaell tharchaungell equall and posessethe 
nothinge more then his sayde lyve uppon, quyet man. 


canon Westacre visitations 1511 and 1520, and prior since 
1526. Jessopp, Visitations the diocese Norwich (Camden Society) passim. 
Rector Burnham Thorpe 
Sir Richard Garnett priest dwellinge Barnhm Brome 
Chambreleyn Esquyer, late Chanon Wallsyngham, lately maried now 
divorced from his woman have eyght payde him 
Burye twoo termes the yeare equall and hathe nothinge 
lyve uppon besyds the saide viij mare: 
[Rector Welborne 1541-54 and Vicar East Dereham 
Rector Great Dunham 1559 and died there February 1561/2. 
Exch. Sp. Comm. 3251.) George Chamberlain was squire Barnham Broom. 
Cf. Blomefield, ii. 380.] 
[23] Thomas Marse priest, lately monke the late Monasterie our 
Ladye Yorke, not maried, have annuall Sex pounds payde 
him Yorke aforesaid, the feastes thannunciation our blissed 
Ladye and saincte Michaell thearchaungell even and possessithe 
besids the same the psonage within the Cowntie 
Norff taxed ij4 and nothinge ells. 
[Rector Hargham 1542, resigned 1555. Perhaps rector Ampton, Suffolk, 
1559, resigned 1563. Rector Little Livermere 1559, resigned 1570.] 


Sir John Bekhm als Walsingham, sometime monke the late 
ried, and hathe non other lyvinge but his sayde Savinge nowe 
attendant the Right Honorable Duke Norff his grace. 


[25] Sir John Reder, parryshe priest parva, unmaried, hathe 
annuall stipende fower pounds besids his meat and drinke and 
hathe also annuall penéon reason the late Chauntrie called 
the Blake chauntrie whereof was Incumbent, graunted 
him patents beringe date the fyrst daye Septembr anno Regni 
Regis Edwardi sexti sexto, hathe twentie shillings yerely patrimonye, 
and Catholick man. vil 

[Occurs 1548 incumbent the Simon Blake Chantry Swaffham church. 

Rector Little Dunham from died 1556.] 

[26] Sir George [recte Gregory] Moptid, vicar Fowlden, the fructs whereof 
extende the Sume lately religious man Burye within the 
Date the fyft Novembr anno Regni Regis Henrici octavi xxxj™° hathe 
noo patrimonye nor other lyvinge not maried and reputed 
Catholicke man. 

[His name religion was Illy. Vicar Foulden 1540, resigned 1566. Rector 

Little Cressingham 1560, died 1583.] 

[27] Sir Thomas Jeffrison, parryshe priest magna, hathe for 
his yearely stipend fower marc* was lately Incumbent the late 
Chauntrie Marie Magdalene the parryshe Leeds wtin the Cowntie 
Yorke and hathe pencion Three poundes fower pence graunted him 
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patentes and payde him within the countie Yorke, hathe 
also patrimonye three pownds yeare, clearely above all charges, 
was not maried and reputed Catholick man. 
[The Yorkshire Chantry Certificates show that 1548 was incumbent one 
the chantries’ Leeds parish church. Probably rector Waterden 
1540-51.] 
[28] Willm Harper, pson the parryshe churche North 
the cowntie Norff and Sampforde Courtney the countey Devon- 
shyre. The fructs whiche extende the Sume was 
lately monke the late Monasterie (blank) Graces neare the tower 
London and hathe annuall penéon payde him Burye 
College Stoke the countie Suff whiche payde unto him the 
handes one Chester—he reputed Catholyck man and was never 
[Formerly monk St. Mary Grace’s Towerhill. Rector North Pickenham 
1542, died 1558. Rector Sampford Courtenay, Devon 
[29] Margerie Paston dwellinge with William Paston, knight her father, 
late nune Barkyn within the cowntie Essex, hathe annuall 
pencion eyght payde her the hands Chester Roston, 
she hathe noo other lyvinge, she reputed catholick 
[For Sir William Paston see Dictionary National Biography. was residing 
this time Paston Hall near North Walsham.] 
[30] Sir Laurence Russells priest, dwellinge Greate lately 
whight fryer wtin the Countie Norff; unmaried, have 
pencion fower payde him yearely Burye and hathe also 
yeare, for servynge the Cure aforesaid, besids his meate and 
drinke and Catholyke man. 
white friar, read Gilbertine Canon. Rector South Raynham (or Rayn- 
ham St. Martin) 
[31] Sir Martine Claxton priest, duellinge Tofts, lately blacke 
Burie, unmaried, and pson Tofts aforesaid, the fructs whereof 
Sex pownds yeare—he owner fower Acres Lande 
[Rector Bircham Tofts 1543-59. Rector Hunworth 1569-85. Rector 
Stody 
[32] Sir Willm Potkyn, duelling Hytchm wtin the cowntie 
him yearely Burie, catholicke man and hathe none other lyvinge 
but his saide pencion. 
[Vicar Heacham 1555, died there October 1558. Exch. Sp. 
Comm. 3251.)] 
Fayth Smyth dwellinge Fakenhm wtin the Cowntie Norff: un- 
her Burye, she Catholicke woman. 
nun, read Gilbertine 
[34] Sir John Gybson, priest, dwellinge Raynhm Sainct Marie, lately 
maried and now divorced from his woman and suspended from 
divines; was sometime Chanon Sainct Oswaldes [or Nostell], 
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within the countie Yorke and hathe yearely paide 
him Citie Yorke—he hathe none other lyvinge then the same 
was pson Burnham depdale valued yeare, and 
nowe deprived from the same. marc® 


[This the canon Nostell for whom the prior (Robert Ferrar, afterwards 


bishop St. David’s, burned 1555) obtained double pension (Letters and 
Papers Henry VIII, xiv (2), no. 559); according Exch. Sp. Comm. 3251 
had been canon Bamburgh, Northumberland, cell Nostell. Rector 
Burnham Deepdale 1549-54. Rector Tattersett 1559-62. Died Tatter- 
sett about Pentecost P.R.O., Exch. Sp. Comm. 3251.] 
[35] Thomas Pawle, dwellinge Felbrig wtin the countie 
lately pson Trunch Norff—taxed and nowe deprived 
from the same, and suspended from divines; was maried 
and nowe divorced, was late Chanone Walsingham, and hathe 
yerely, payde unto him Burye, hathe noo other 
lyvinge then his sayde pencion. 
[Rector Trunch 1548-54, restored 1559 and died there (year erased P.R.O., 
Exch. Sp. Comm. 3251, which states that his family name was Wright). 
Perhaps rector Erpingham 1559, resigned 1563.] 
[36] Sir John Suffeld, priest, dwellinge the countie 
Norff, lately monke Sainct Benedicts the saide countie; hathe 
priest aforesaid and hathe for his stipend yearely vj" 
catholicke man, never maried and hath other lyvinge then his 
saide and Stipende. 


Robert Cunstable, priest, dwelling Ashminawgh the Countie 
Norff, lately monke Sainct Benedicts within the sayde 
hathe yearely payde him Norwiche and Burye 
equall catholycke man, was never maried, and hathe 
none other lyvinge then his sayde 
[Probably rector Irstead St. Benet’s living) 1554, and buried there July 

1556. But this entry may refer the other Robert Constable, 

[38] Sir Robert Cunstable priest, dwellinge Wallcote the countie 
Norff—lately religious man the sayde countie—hathe 
Wallcote aforesaide, and hathe yearely stipend therefor—he un- 
maried, honest and Catholick man, and hathe none other lyvinge 
[Formerly canon the Trinitarian priory Ingham the deanery Waxham. 

Peter Brinckley, Doctor divinitie, dwellinge Hardwycke 
Norff: lately maried, now divorced from his wyef and suspended from 
celebraéon divines—he was fryer Bawbewell, and hathe annuall 
within the cowntie Suff—payde him Burye, and hathe also 
wythe roode and half londe worthe letton yeare and hathe 
noo other patrimony nor lyvinge. 
[He was Franciscan friar (perhaps warden) Babwell Bury St. Edmunds. 
Rector Great Moulton 1540-3. Vicar Shottesham St. Martin 1558 


(Next institution 1564, but P.R.O., Exch. Sp. Comm. 3251, says that 
died Earsham, September 1559.)] 
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[40] Sir Henrye Bendyshe priest, dwellinge Forncett Sainct Peter 
Norff. hathe annuall fower pownds, reason the dis- 
soluéon the late fraternitie holden the honor the holie ghost, 
Beccles the countie Suff: paide him Burye, hathe annuall 
stipende Sex pounds owte the sayde parryshe Forncett 
payd him the hands one Richard Baxter, and none other lyvinge 
then the saide and stipende. 


1534 chaplain Wingfield College. Occurs 1548 chaplain this 
[41] Sir John Laydston, parson Barton Marie, not maried, dwellinge 
there, hathe certeyne annuall Sex pounds reason cer- 
teyne Chauntrie lately West Lynne the Countie Norff, payde him 
Burye Auditt. The fructs the saide psonage viij4 yeare, 
reputed Catholicke man hathe other living thé aforesaid. 
[Rector West Lynn Incumbent West Lynn Chantry 1541-8. 
Rector Barton Bendish died 1558.] 
Sir Willm Clerke, dwellinge unmaried, hathe an- 
chauntrie called Sainct Katherines West Walton the Countie 
him Burye Auditt—he hathe besids the same 
yeare, for servynge the Cure West Derham the saide 
countie Catholicke man and hath other livinge. 


Sir John Bachcroft, priest, lately religious man Hinton wtin the 
cowntie Somersett, dwellinge wtin the towne Bexwell the countie 
suppression the Monasterie Hinton aforesaide payde him thandes 
the Threasaurer the revenues the Crowne 
England, And stipendarie the parryshe churche Bexwell 
aforesayde, where hathe for his stipende Catholicke, unmaried, 
and hathe none other lyvinge then his saide and stipende. 


[44] Sir William Clerke, priest, stipendarie the King’s Colleage Canta- 
late Chauntrie called Sainct Thoms Wallpoole the countie 
Norff. where dwellithe, payde him Burye Auditt, hathe 
stipende the saide College extending the marc* And 
hathe annuall rent belonginge the saide Chauntrie xx* yeare. 
catholick man and hathe none other lyvinge then his saide 
stipende and annuall rent. 


three Walpole Chantries were dedicated SS. Mary and James, St. 
Edmund, and St. Thomas respectively.] 


[45] Sir George Gybson, priest, dwellinge Stokeferye the cowntie 
Norff, not maried, hathe for his Stipende there And hathe 
the countie Lyncolne, payde him the handes one Gowge, 


receyver there, Catholick man, and hathe none other lyvinge but 


his saide stipende and 
[Incumbent Curtis Chantry Grantham parish church 1540-8. Probably 
rector Thorpe Haddisco 1560, resigned 


‘ 
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Sir Thomas Yates, priest, dwellinge Boughton, lately maried, and 
nowe the consent his wyef, promisinge lyve chastlye continentlye, 
whoe after effectuallye done was admitted celebrate divines 
and hathe for his Stipende there hathe also yearly 
the countie Suff: payde him Bury foresaide honest catho- 
licke man hathe noo other lyvinge then before recited. 
[For St. Saviour’s Hospital, Bury St. Edmunds, see Proceedings the Suffolk 
Institute Archaeology, xix, pp. 255 ff.] 

Thomas [recte Edmund] Tofts als Warter, dwellinge the towne 
Oxburgh, lately maried nowe divorced, and suspended from 
divines—he was Abbott the late Monasterie Hagreby [Hagnaby] the 
beringe Date the August anno regno Regis Henrici Octavi, 
which was wont receyve thands one Googe, receyver there— 
was lately parson Oxburgh the fructs whereof extend the 
And had before his other psonage the countie 
Lincoln called Thedlethorp Sainct Helenes, the fructs wherof arre 
and more, hath nowe noo lyving neyther spituall temporall, but the 
said 
[His name suggests that was formerly canon Premonstratensian house 
Norfolk. Wendling most likely, especially was instituted the 
rectory Oxburgh 1539 grant the late abbot and Convent 
Wendling Richard Warden’. Rector Oxburgh restored 1559, 


buried January 1585/6. Rector Theddlethorp St. Helen, Lincs. 1542- 
54, restored 1559, resigned 1575/6.] 


[48] John Jackson priest, dwellinge the Countie Norff, 
lately chanon Westderham wtin the saide Countie, lately maried and 


nowe divorced, hathe penéon payde him yearely Burye and 
noo oth’ lyving. 


deacon Norwich Cathedral June 1534. Presumably rector 
West Lexham 1560-77, and East Lexham 
[49] Sir Roger Walker, priest, dwellinge Hockwoulde, lately religious 
and Pryor the late dissolved Celle Uppewell the countie Norff. 
parryshe priest Hokewoulde aforesayde and hathe none other lyving, 
Catholyck man and was never maried. 
Exch. Sp. Comm. 3251, died Fincham St. Martin December 1562.] 
Sir Willm Shrimplinge priest, pson the parryshe Churches 
Sparrowes Chauntrie Oxburgh within the countie Norff: graunted 
him Ires patents beringe Date the fyrst Septembr anno regno Regis 
Edwardi sexti secundo; hathe none other lyvinge, was never maried, 


[Occurs incumbent the chantry 1534-48. Rector Shingham 1548-57. 


Rector Caldecote 1551, died there November 1557 (P.R.O., Exch. Sp. 


Sir Richarde Hudson, sometime Pryor the late Priorie Beeston 
the countie Norf: nowe dwellinge Newton flotman, havynge 


q 
| 
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fyve pounds yeare, graunted him Ires patents bearinge 
Date the thirde daie June the yeare Kinge Henrye theyght, 
was never maried, honest and Catholyck man, and person 
Newton Flotman whiche worthe yeare clearely Seaven marks, 
And hathe none other livinge then his saide and benefice. 
[Rector Newton Flotman 1540, next institution death H.’ June 
1557. But this may mistake (for mistakes this kind occur frequently 
the Norwich registers) and may have gone Swainsthorpe, which 
parish Richard Hudson was rector 1556 1571.] 
[52] Sir John alias Beeston, sometime monke 
graunted him Ires patents bering Date the daye Octobr the 
yeare the Reign Kinge Henrye theight, maried and hathe 
none livinge then his sayde 
[Ordained priest Norwich Cathedral May 1534.] 


[53] Sir Gilbert Warren, sometime monke Saincte Benedicts, nowe 
abidinge Belaugh, having yearely penton fyve marks graunted 
him patents beringe date the xij daie Novembre the 
yeare the reigne late Soveraign Lorde Kinge Henry the Eyght, 
livynge this presente continentlie hathe also yearly Stipende 
[blank] owte the saide parryshe Bilaugh paide unto him the handes 
other lyvinge then his sayde and stipende. 
[Alias Stoke: ordained subdeacon Norwich Cathedral April 1534.] 


[54] Sir Robert Parsey, sometime monke Sainct Benedicts Hulmoo, 
nowe dwellinge Ashimenaugh, havinge annuitie foure 
marks, graunted him writinge made the Byshoppe Norwiche, 
and the Deane and Chapiter the Cathedrall churche there, beringe date 
the daie Marche anno regni Regis Henrici octavi xxxj™° was never 
maried, Catholick man, and hathe none other livinge besids his said 
but for the servynge twoo like benefices donative Seven marks 
yeare viz. the Bysshop Norwych and the profights 
Hoveton Saincte Peter. 
[Vicar Worstead 1566, died 


[55] John Sawnder the cowntie Norff. sometime 
patents and payde him Burye, maried, and occupyeth 

[He presumably the John Lophem alias Sanderson the Bury pension 


[56] Sir Willm Salabanke, priest, sometime monke lately 
beneficed, and now deprived from the same, and suspended from 
divines—he hathe penéon Sex pounds graunted 
him Ires patents beringe date the Februarie yeare 
Kinge Henrye theight—he was maried and divorced, hathe noo other 
livinge besids his quyet man, and abideth nowe Whitton 


[His name religion was Wisbech. Rector Whitton 1542, deprived 1554, 
restored 1559, resigned 1561. Rector Creeting St. Mary 1560-75. Rector 
Creeting All Saints 
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Sir Thomas Campion Horrham the cowntie Suff. late fellough 
the dissolved College Wingefeld the cowntie aforesaid—hathe 
yearely fyve pownds yeare—he unmaried and reputed 
honest Catholyck man, and hath none other promotion livinge and 
infected suche infermities and diseases that not able serve anye 
Fellow Wingfield College 1542, buried Horham October 1556 
Exch. Sp. Comm. 3251).] 
[58] Sir John Barrett Belton the cowntie Suff: late chauntrie priest 
Sainct James Garlekehythe London, hathe yerely penéon fyve 
powndes yeare, owte the saide was brother 
fraternitie thospitalle Pappey Sancti Augustini muro 
and hathe yearely yeare, owte the saide hospitalle—he 
unmaried, honest Catholick man and hathe none other livinge. 
[The London Chantry Certificates show that held both these appointments 
1548.] 
[59] Sir John Gayton, parson Pakefilde the cowntie 
chauntrie priest the servyce Jhesus long Melforde, hathe yearely 
pencion fyve pownds, owte the saide Chauntrie, unmaried and 
Catholick man, and pson bothe the moities Pakefeld aforesaide 
whiche valued xiiij!! howe the same moyitie not nowe 
moche worthe greate part, reason the waste and decaye glebe 
londes into the Sea: hathe none other livinge then aforesaide. 
[Rector Pakefield (both moieties) 1552/3, resigned July 


[60] Jane Wentworthe Framynghm the Cowntie Suff: late Nunne 
the dissolved Monasterie Brusyerde the same countie, receyveth 
yearely pencion the hands Nicholas Hare, knight— 
she unmaried, and verie honest catholick woman, she hathe bought 
litell tenement worthe letton towards the 
and she hathe none other livinge. 
[Sir Nicholas Hare, Master Requests (for whom see Dictionary National 
Biography), obtained the lands Bruisyard and was therefore, presumably, 
liable for its pensions. For its suppression see The Order Minoresses 
[61] Sir John Salinge Orforde countie Suff—late chanon Marten 
within the Dioces Winchester, receyveth yearely 
was maried and nowe divorced, And hathe none other 
livynge then his saide pencion. xiij® 
[His family name was Greenwood (cf. deprivation lists), chantry priest Orford 
1545-8. Rector Little Cornard 1562, died 1571.] 
[62] Edmunde Harcocke, Bachalaure divinitie, nowe dwellinge 
Heringflete the Cowntie Suff—late fellowe Wingefylde College, 
receyveth yearely fyve pownds—he was never maried and 
honest and catholick man, and admitted preache the Quenes 
highnes, and hathe none other livinge but his sayde pencion. vil 
prior the Norwich Dominicans 1535. Occurs Fellow Wingfield 
College 1541. Rector St. Michael, Coslany, Norwich 1556, resigned 
will proved 1562 Prerogative Court 
[63] Sir George Marshall Cokeley, the countie Suff. late monke 
Ramsey Huntington Shire, Receyveth yearely yeare, 
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and unmaried and honest and Catholick man, and hathe noo other 

livinge. 

[His name religion was London. Rector Cookley 1554-7. Rector Long 
Stanton St. Michael, Cambs. 


[64] Sir Richarde Palmer Cokeley the cowntie Suff. late Prior 
Spalldinge Lincolnshire, Receyveth yearely twoo hundred 
marks, unmarried and verie honest and Catholick man, and pson 
Brancastre the Cowntie Norff. whiche valued and hath 


[His name religion was Elsing. The Lincoln report 1555(P.R.O., Exch. 101, 
76/26) says that that year was living Spalding, unmarried. Rector 
Brancaster 1543-57, buried Huntingfield, Suffolk, March 1556/7 
(P.R.O., Exch. Sp. Comm. 3251).] 
Sir Richarde Donatson Hasketon the Cowntie Suff: late 
monke Sainct Marie Abbaye Yorke, Receyveth yerely penéon 
and unmaried and catholick man, pson Hasketon aforesaide, 
whiche valued hathe noo other livinge then his 
psonage. 
[Rector Hasketon buried there November 
Sir Edwarde Tyrrell Hensted the countie Suff. late Incumbent 
Hilles Chauntrie Melforde the countie aforesaide, Receyveth yearely 
pencon was maried, and nowe the consent his wyf seperated, 


and honest quiet man, And hathe noo other livinge then his saide 
pencon. 


[The Suffolk Chantry Certificates state that 1528 was aged assists curate 
and teaches grammar school. Rector Henstead 1552/3, deprived for 
marriage 1554.] 
[67] Sir Willm Warde Eyke the cowntie Suff: late Chauntrie preist 
the same towne, receyveth yearely Sex pownds—he un- 
married and honest and Catholick man, threescore and sixe yeares 
olde, And hathe noo other livinge besyds his sayde pencion; but hathe 
purchased londes the value iiij4 yeare. 
[Incumbent Bavant’s chantry Eyke church 1537-48, perpetual curate 
Aldringham 1559, and buried there May 1568 (P.R.O., Exch. Sp. Comm. 
3251).] 
[68] Sir Edmunde Coots Melton the countie Suff: late monke 
Elye, receyveth yearly penton eyght pounds unmaried 
verie olde man and parson Melton foresaid whiche valued 
And hath noo other Lyvinge besids his and psonage. 


[His name religion was Denver. Rector Melton was the 
second Ely monk hold this living, which was Ely one.] 


[69] Sir Henry Pape Falkenham the cowntie chauntrie 
priest Fryskeney the Cowntie Lyncolne, Receyveth yearely 
Sex pounds maried abideth still withe his wyf, and 
hathe noo lyvinge but his sayde pencion. 


[The Lincolnshire Chantry Certificates state that 1548 was incumbent 

Eley’s chantry Friskney church, aged 33. Falkenham 1551, 
deprived 1554.] 

Sir Thomas Pecocke Yppeswiche the cowntie Suff: late 

Chauntrie priest Chauntrie there, hathe yearely pencion 

xiij® unmaried Catholyck man, and hathe noo other 

livynge then his sayde and for serve the Cure Sancte Laurence 
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parryshe Yppeswiche this yeare promised have for 
[Chantry priest St. Lawrence, Ipswich, since 1544 1548, aged 43. Rector 
Nacton 1562, and buried there September 1564 (P.R.O., Exch. Sp. Comm. 
Sir Thomas Younger als Taylor, the cowntie Suff: 
late monke Redinge Abbye Berkshire, receyveth yerely 
was maried, and now divorced and hathe the benefice Hin- 
tellishm fearme untill thannunciation our Ladye next comynge, 
whiche fearm shalbe worthe xx* and hathe noo other 
promocon. vil 
[His name occurs among the thirteen monks Reading who were still receipt 
pensions 1556. There are entries the registers concerning Hintle- 
sham between 1515 and 1587.] 
[72] Sir Raff Thorneton Westerfylde the cowntie Suff: late 
Incumbent Alfrey chauntrie Yppeswiche, receyveth yearely 
Sex pownds—he was maried and the consent his wyef nowe 
seperated from her, and hathe other Livinge. 
[Incumbent Alfrey Chantry St. Matthew’s Ipswich 1548, aged 48. Rector 
Westerfield 1552, deprived for marriage 1554. Curate St. Mary Elms, 
Ipswich 1555, and buried there 1560 (P.R.O., Exch. Sp. Comm. 3251).] 
[73] John Fytzlowes Branthm the countie Suff—late Incumbent 
the free chapell Tatingeston the said countie, receyveth yearely 
none other lyvinge, verie honest and Catholicke man and yeares 
olde. 
[In 1548 incumbent free chapel St. Margaret parish Tattingstone, 
layman held three years the Earl 
Johane Pawntlyner Helmynghm the cowntie Suff: late Nunne 
the Monasterie Sainct Helene wtin Byshoppes gates London, 
woman, and hathe noo other Lyvinge and scoore yeares 


[The 1569 commissioners state that she died Helmingham (date nearly 
illegible: probably 10) years 
[75] William Latymer Yppeswiche, late Maister the College 
Saincte Laurence pounteney London, hathe yearely 
was maried and hathe noo other lyvinge then his saide 
pencon. 
[Master St. Lawrence Pountney College 1538 its surrender. Rector 
Witnesham 1538, deprived 1554 according deprivation list, resigned 1554 
according register. Rector Shotley 1558-83. Dean Peterborough 
1560, and buried there August 1583.] 

76] Sir Thomas Rydings Greate the cowntie Suff. late 
Incumbent the chauntrie the countie aforesaid, receyveth 
yearely fower powndes, unmaried, and verie honest and 
catholick man, nowe parryshe priest Blakenham aforesaid, and 
hathe Sex powndes yeare for his wages for this yeare and other 
livinge hathe none. 


[In 1548 stipendiary Barham, aged 50. Rector Barham (or Bergham) 
1567, died 1570.] 
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[77] Sir William Browne Cleydon the cowntie Suff. late Monke 
Meryvall Abbey Warwickshire, hathe yearely owte the same, 
And was chauntrie priest the Chauntrie Saincte Augustine 
nere Powles London, And hath yearely owte the same 
—he was maried nowe divorced and honest poore man, and hathe 
noo other then his said 


[He the pension list Merevale Abbey. The London Chantry Certificates 
state that 1548 was chantry priest St. Augustine’s St. Paul’s, 


aged 47.] 
[78] Sir Robert Webster, priest, dwellinge the cowntie 
Suff: lately Incumbent the late Chauntrie our blissed Ladye 
Grantham within the cowntie Lincoln, lately maried and lyving his 
wyf, hathe Sex pownds yearely payde unto him, the 
feastes Easter and Sainct Michaell tharchaungell, even wtin 
the said cowntie And hathe noo other livinge. 
[He was instituted the chantry St. Mary Grantham parish church 1540: 
1548, aged 50, Lincs. Chantry Certificates. Vicar Chippenham (Cambs. 

but diocese Norwich), 1557, resigned 1587.] 
John Fawnt, Bachalaure divinitie and parryshe priest Bur- 
well Andrew, sometime monke the late Monasterie Ramsey, hathe 
annuall tenne pounds, graunted him patents beringe 
Date the Januarie anno Regni Regis Henrici octavi xxxj° and hathe 
noo other livinge besids his sayde then his wages for servynge the 
parryshe Churche Burwell aforesaid and honest man Catholick, 
was never maried. 


[80] Sir Otunell Chambre parryshe priest Somerton Suff. lately 

chauntrie priest Stokwy Cambridge Shire, never maried—he hathe 

annuall penéon payde him Burie—he hathe noo other Livinge 

besids his saide but his wages for servynge the sayde Cure. 
[Occurs chantry priest Stow cum Quy 1539-48.] 


Sir James Barwicke, sometime Chanon the Pryorie Narburghe 
[Newburgh] the cowntie Yorke, now dwellinge Great Wheltham 
Suff. having yearely fower powndes graunted him 
patents beringe date the fyrst Marche the yeare the Reign 
Kinge Henrye the Eyght—he was maried, honest quyet man 
and hathe noo other livinge this tyme, but his sayde 
[Rector Great Whelnetham 1549, deprived 1554, restored 1559 

Groton 1557, resigned 1561. Rector Hitcham 1561, resigned 1585. 

[82] Sir Alane Chimberley, sometime chauntrie priest Sainct Peters 
servyce Lanham [Lavenham], nowe dwellinge Lanham, hathe 
yearely Seven and graunted him Kynge Henrie 
theyght, was never maried, honest and Catholick man and hathe 


none other Lyvinge besyds his sayde vij 
1548 stipendiary Lavenham: teaches children and secondary parish 


[83] Sir William Richarde, sometime chauntrie priest Polsted the 
cowntie Suff. dwellinge Hackton [Acton] Suff—havinge 
fyve pounds yeare, graunted him patents beringe 
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Date primo die Septembris, anno secundo Regni Regis Edwardi Sexti—he 
was never maried hathe noo other lyving then his saide and 
honest Catholick man. vil 


[Chantry priest Polstead 1547, 1548 aged 44; probably vicar Acton, 
Suffolk 1554, resigned 1561.] 
Sir Robert Brunwyn, sometime monke Burie, now dwellinge 
Lanham Suff. hathe yearely pencion graunted him 
Ires patents beringe date the fyft Novembr the yeare 
the reigne Kinge Henrye theyght—he was never maried and honest 
catholic man hathe noo livinge but his said 
[Ordained Norwich Cathedral May 1532. His name religion was Needham. 
Sir John Bradforde, sometime one the Vicars the College Stoke 
Suff: nowe dwellinge Kedington, hathe yearely Sex 
pownds graunted him Ires patents, beringe date the first Septembre 
the secund yeare the Reign Kinge Edward the Sixt—he honest 
and Catholick man, was never maried and hathe livinge besids his 
[Rector Little Wratting 1557, and buried there April 1559 
Sp. Comm. 3251).] 
[86] Sir John Sympson, sometime one the Vicars Stoke College 
Suff. now dwellinge Burie, havinge yearely pencon Sex pounds 
graunted him patents bearinge date the first September 
the secunde yeare the Reign Kinge Edwarde the Sixt—he was never 
maried—he honest and catholicke man and hathe noo other lyvinge 
then his saide pencion. 
[Perhaps vicar Winston 1555, died 1567.] 


[87] Sir Thomas Hoots, parryshe priest Litell Finbergh, unmaried, hathe 
yearely fyve graunted him patents dated the 
tenth Decembr the yeare Kinge Henrye theight—payde 
Burye every half yeare, honest and Catholick man, and hathe noo 
other lyvinge besids his sayde but his stipende for servynge the 
saide parrishe churche Finbergh. 


[88] Roger Malden, Vycar Multon, nowe being resident and dwellinge 
there, some time monke Sainct Edmunds Burie, havinge yearely 
pencion graunted him patents beringe Date the 
Daye Novembr, the yeare the reign Kinge Henrye 
theight—he was never maried, honest and Catholick man, and 
hathe noo other lyvinge but his said and vicarage whiche valued 
[Vicar Moulton 1547, died 1564, and buried Kentford (P.R.O., Exch. Sp. 
Comm. 3251).] 
[89] Sir John Wright als Bradfylde, sometime monke Sainct Edmunds 
Burie, now dwelling Monks Bradfylde, havinge yearly 
graunted him patents beringe date the fyft 
Novembr the yeare the Reign Kinge Henrie 
was never maried, honest Catholick man and hathe noo Lyvinge 
but his saide vj" 
[Probably rector Little Whelnetham 1556, and buried there January 
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Sir Dycons, sometime Vicar the College Stoke, late dis- 
solved nowe dwelling Stoke, hathe yearely Sex pounds 
graunted him patents beringe date the first Daie Septembr 
the seconde yeare the Reign Kinge Edwarde the Sixt—And one other 
graunted him Ires patents beringe date the fyrst 
Septembr the seconde yeare the Reign Kinge Edwarde the Sixt— 
was never maried, honest and Catholick man, and hathe noo 
other livinge then his sayde Twoo 
[The second pension was from the free chapel Eastmore the parish 
Barton Bendish, Norfolk.] 
[91] Sir Robert Winchecombe als Winkrope, sometime priest the free 
chapell Clare, lately dissolved, and nowe remaynynge there, havynge 
yerely graunted him Ires patents beringe Date 
the fyrst daie Septembr the seconde yeare the reign Kinge 
Edwarde the was never maried, honest and Catholicke 
man, and hathe noo other Lyvinge then his said 
1548 aged 40, aids curate teach grammar school.] 


[92] Doctor Maltuarde als Rowgham, sometime monke Saincte 
Edmunds Burie, nowe dwellinge Rowghton [Rougham], havinge yearely 
graunted him patents beringe date the fyft 
Novembr the yeare the reign Kinge Henrye the eyght, 
was never maried, honest and catholick man, and hathe none 
other lyvinge then his saide 

[Rector Westoe 1547, resigned 1553, buried Rougham, year unknown 

Exch. Sp. Comm. 


[93] Sir John Cleydon als Helperby, sometime monke Burie, nowe 


graunted him Ires patents beringe date the fyft Novembr the 
yeare the Reign Kinge Henrie theyght, was never maried, 


honest catholick man, and hathe none other but his 


[94] Sir Peter Kilburn, sometime monke Burie, nowe dwellinge 

beringe date the fyft Novembr, the yeare the Reign Kinge 

Henrye theight, honest and Catholick man, unmaried, and hathe 

name religion was Dunwich. Rector Thwaite 1555, resigned 1557. 
Rector Hepworth 1559, died 


Sir John Barton alias Harrison, sometyme monke Burie, nowe 
him patents beringe date the fyft daye Novembr the 
yeare the reign Kynge Henrye theight honest and Catholick 
man, not maried, and hathe none other lyvinge besids his 

Horningsheath 1558, and buried there October 1581. Rector 

Rushbrooke 1555, resigned 

[96] Sir John Stacye, sometime Chauntrie priest the Chauntrie called 
John Smyth, nowe dwellinge Lackforthe, havynge pencion 
yeare, honest and catholick man, never maried, and hathe besids 


a 
dwellinge Fornham All Saincts, having pencion Sex pownds 
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the same noo other livinge but his psonage Lack- 
forthe, whiche worthe yeare Sex pownds. 
incumbent this chantry (in St. Church, Bury) 
Rector Lackford 1553, resigned 1560.] 
Sir John Baigman alias Burwell, sometime monke Ramsey Abbye, 
off] havingea yearely Sex pownds, graunted 
him patents, beringe date the Februarye the 
yeare the Reign Kynge Henrye theight, was maried, and hathe noo 
Livinge but his sayde 
[The deprivation list shows that was curate Kennett (Cambs. but diocese 
Norwich), deprived for marriage 
Sir John Westgate als dict: Bower, sometime monke Burye, nowe 
dwellinge Burye, havinge yearly Sex pounds 
graunted him patents bering Date the fyft Novembr the 
yeare Kinge Henrye theight; hathe also another 
fower pownds yeare, graunted him patents beringe date the 
first Septembr the seconde yeare the Reigne Kinge Edwarde the 
Sixte; was maried his wyf dyed twoo yeares agone, and im- 
potent and lame, and hathe noo other promotion livynge but his saide 
pencons. 
[Buried St. Mary’s, Bury, November 1557 (parish 


[99] Sir William Dobson als Whaley, sometime Chanone Cokersand 
the cowntie Lancastre, nowe dwellinge Yxnyng Suff: hathe yearely 
fyve pounds graunted him patents beringe date the 
Marche the yeare the reigne Kynge Henrye theight, 
was never maried, Vicar Yxnynge, which worthe yeare, 
honest and catholick man and hathe noo other then 
aforesaide. vil 
[Vicar Exning 1551, died 1573.] 


[100] Sir John Osmunde, sometime monke Burye, nowe dwellinge 
Chedburie, havyng pencion Sex pownds iiij4 yearely, graunted 
him Ires patents beringe Date the fyft Novembr the yeare 
the reign Kynge Henrye theight, was never maried, honest 
and catholick man, and hathe noo other then his saide pencion. 

[Rector Chedburgh buried there December 1558 (Exch. Sp. 

Comm. 3251).] 


[101] Sir Thomas Fenne, late monke Burie, nowe pson Litle 


graunted him patents berringe date the fyft daie Novembr 
the yeare the reign Kinge Henrie was never maried, 
honest catholick man, and hathe noo other livinge 
then his saide penéon and benefice. 

[His name religion was Diss. Rector Little Thornham Rector 

Burgate 1558, died 1566.] 
[102] Robert Stylliarde, late chauntrie priest Burie, nowe pson 
graunted patents beringe date the first daie Septembr the 
seconde yeare the Reign Kynge Edwarde the Sixt; honest 
VOL. XLVIII.—NO. CXC. 
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catholick man, was never maried, and hathe noo lyvinge 
besyds his saide psonage 
[Occurs incumbent Carew Chantry St. Mary’s, Bury, Rector 
Finningham 1534 1557.] 
[103] Sir John Bull, late Chauntrie priest Shotteley, nowe parryshe 
priest Rysangles, hathe yearely fyve pounds patents 
beringe date the fyrst Septembr the seconde yeare Kinge Edwarde 
the Sixte—he honest catholicke man, never maried, and hathe noo 
other lyvinge but his saide and psonage. 
[In 1548 chantry priest Shotley, aged 33.] 
[104] Sir Thomas Dawes, late monke Burie, hathe penéon 
graunted him patents, beringe date the fyft Novembr the 
yeare Kinge Henrye theight; honest and Catholick man, 
was never maried hathe other lyvinge. 
[His name religion was Ipswich. Ordained priest Norwich Cathedral 
May 1532. Curate Garboldisham, Norfolk, 1553.] 
[105] Sir Rannulph Marshall, late monke Burie, hathe Sex 
pounds patents beringe date the fyft Novembr the 
yeare the Reign Kinge Henrye theight—he honest 
catholicke man, unmaried, hathe noo other lyvinge. 
name religion was Westerton.] 
[106] Sir Robert Potkyn, late monke Burie, hathe yearely 
Novembr the yeare the reign Kinge Henrie theight—he 
honest and catholick man, never maried, and hathe noo other lyvinge 
[His name religion was Higsett [Hesset]. Rector Tostock 1556, died 1575.] 
Sir Thomas Cale, sometime monke Burie, nowe pson Flempton, 
graunted him patents beringe date the fyft Novembr the 
yeare the Reign Kinge Henrye theight, honest and 
catholick man, unmaried, and hathe noo other livinge besids his sayde 
[His name religion was Mildenhall. Rector Flempton 1541, died 
[108] Sir Miles Garrarde, late Chanone Walthm, hathe yearely 
Sex pounds graunted him patents, beringe date the 
twentie Daie Aprille, the yeare the reign Kinge Henrye 
theight—he was maried, and nowe the concent his wyf, hathe openly 
professed lyve chastlye, and hathe none other lyvinge 
[Rector Wood Ditton (Cambs. but diocese Norwich) 1551, deprived for 
marriage 1554. Rector St. Mary Woolnoth, London, 1558-72. Vicar 
Barming, Kent, 1565, died 1574.] 
graunted him patents beringe Date the secunde Julye the 
yeare the reign Kinge Henrie theight—he honest 
vertuous and catholick man, not maried, person Tostock valued 
vj"! q3. and hathe noo other promotion 


[His name religion was Hadley. Occurs cellarer Eye 1526 visitation, 


Prior that 1532. Rector Tostock 1546/7, died 1556, and buried 
there.] 


i 
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Sir John Page, late monke Burye, hathe yearely Sex 
pounds patents, beringe date the fyft Novembr the 
yeare the reign Kinge Henrye theight—he honest and 
Catholick man, and pson Drinkeston valued unmaried, and 
hathe noo other promoéon lyvinge then his benefice. 
[His name religion was Foulden. Rector Drinkstone 1547, and buried there 
March 
Sir Buccall, late monke Burye, hathe Sex 
pounds yearely graunted him patents, beringe date the 
fyft Novembr the yeare the Reign Kinge Henrye theight, 
honest Catholicke man, unmaried, and pson Emswell valued 
whereof paythe his predecessor yearely fower pounds, hathe 
noo other promoéon lyvinge then his saide benefice. 

[His name religion was Elmswell. Rector Elmswell 1550, died 1568.] 
Sir Robert Denham, late chauntrie priest Stow-markett, hathe 
yearely pencion fower powndes graunted him patents beringe 
date the first Daye Septembr the secunde yeare the reign Kynge 
Edwarde the Sixte—he honest and Catholick man, not maried 
hathe noo other then his saide but servythe the Cure 
Occolde. 

[In 1548 aged 52, according Chantry Certificates.] 


Sir Ghiles Wells, late Chauntrie priest Stow-markett, hathe 

yearely fower pounds graunted him patents beringe 

date the first Septembr the secunde yeare the reigne Kinge 

Edwarde the Sixte—he honest and Catholick man, not maried, and 

hathe noo other lyvinge then his sayde 
[In 1548 aged 60.] 


Sir Philippe Curson, sometime Chauntrie priest the late Chauntrie 
Haylesdon the countie Norff. thage yeares, receyveth 
yearely Sex pounds graunted him patents beringe 
Date the fyrst Septembr the secunde yeare the Reign Kinge 
Edwarde the Sext, dwellith Norwiche, was never maried, 
sore diseased his eyes, not able serve anye cure—he honest 
catholick man, and hathe none other lyvinge then his 
priest Hellesdon 1541-8.] 


[115] Aylott Holt, late monk Bury, hath xiij® 
graunted him Ires patents bering date the fift day Novembr the 
xxxj yeare King Henry theight—And hath other 
graunted him patents bering date the first day Septembr 
the secund yere the Reign King Edward the Sext, owt Servyce 
Chauntrie whiche had Burye, other lyvinge hath none, 
honest man was never maried. 
name religion was Halsted. Priest St. Lawrence’s Chantry St- 
James’s, Bury, 1548 aged 46. Rector Norton, Suffolk, 1556, resigned 

1559, buried St. Mary’s, Bury, 1570, generosus olim 

Nycholas Saunders, prest, dwellinge Keninghall Norff. un- 
maried, have annuall penéon graunted him patents 
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reason the late Chauntrie Ladys service Burton uppon the 
Water the countie Gloucestre, whereof was Incumbent, payed 
him London two termes the yeare, And hath besids penéon 


Evesham, where was monck—he honest man. 


{no amount put 
name religion was Malvern. Chantry priest Bourton-on-the-Water 
1541, 1548, aged 40. Rector Mundford, Norfolk, 1556, and died same year; 

buried Snettisham, September 1556.] 
John Burrowe, parrish clerk the parish Saint Stephen Nor- 
wiche, lately Noves the late Monastery Wymondham, within the 
countie Norff. hath annuall payd him Norwich 
and Burye equall twoo termes the yeare—he hath nothinge 
lyve uppon, but his saide penGon and yeare for his clerkship—he 
was never maried, and heis reputed and taken honest and Catholick 


man. amount put in] 
[His name religion was Hoxton.] 


Gabriell Shelton, Carowe, late nune Berking Essex, hath 
[119] Gawyn Stock Wygenhall, late monke Fountens the Com: 


[Vicar Wiggenhall St. Mary, Norfolk, 1554, died 1556. Rector Rickinghall 
Superior, Suffolk, 1554 death.] 


[120] John Jaks Trowse, late Chauntry prieste the Chauntry 


priest West Tanfield, Yorkshire, 1548.] 


The last six items are another 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


attention has been called two books which have recently been un- 
earthed the Diocesan Registry Wells, the first which contains record 
Bishop Bourne’s proceedings against the married clergy his diocese 1553 
and the second list the deprived, both beneficed and unbeneficed, and dis- 
tinguishing the former religious from the secular clergy. may add that the 
register Bishop Griffiths Rochester there certificate dated January 
1552/3, which gives the names beneficed clergy who were deprived for 


marriage, six whose names are not entered the register having been 
deprived. 


British Payments the American 


years form important period the financial 
administration the British Empire. There occurred then 
substantial increase expenditures for various American ser- 
vices, and 1715 the problem making payments the 
provinces had become important element their relations 
with the mother country. 1680 the Crown was responsible for 
few payments only, the chief which were the salaries 
the governors Barbados, the Leeward Islands, Virginia, and 
Jamaica. The first two intercolonial wars imposed additional 
burdens, both supplying ships for the defence the colonies 
and their trade, and maintaining troops New York and the 
West Indies. The expeditions against Canada and Nova Scotia 
during Queen Anne’s war drew heavily the English Exchequer. 
The transportation 3,000 Palatines New York for the naval 
stores experiment there was costly venture. The manner 
which England met these expenses throws rather strong light 
her economic connexions with America. 

Before considering the immediate problem English payments, 
necessary take into account the distinction between 
colonial money and sterling. far the colonies had 
common standard value, was that English silver currency. 
During the period discussed, silver was minted England the 
rate 5s. The colonists kept most their accounts 
pounds, shillings, and pence and moreover, foreign trade, 
they exchanged commodities priced sterling value. addition, 
however, the colonies created currency values their own. The 
coin most commonly used America this time was the piece 
eight, Mexico, pillar, Seville. Intrinsically, such coin 

The manuscripts used are the Public Record Office, London. Citations are 
Colonial Office Papers, ‘ireasury Papers, Material for the article 


was gathered while the writer served Fellow the Guggenheim Foundation. Quota- 
tions have been modernized. 

Neale Board Trade, October 1699, reported that English standard 
silver consisted ounces and pennyweights fine silver and pennyweights alloy 
fine copper. pound troy standard silver was minted into 2s. 389: 16, 
378). 
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174 pennyweight was worth 4s. 6d. the colonial 
assemblies inflated the value the piece eight enacting that 
should pass the colony concerned more than 4s. 6d., say 
These foreign coins valued shillings law were 
then accepted all public payments and defined current 
lawful money the province 

When money was remitted from England America, 
obviously had raised from sterling value the corresponding 
value colonial currency. colony declared that coin worth 
4s. 6d. sterling should pass 6s. current money the province, 
then £100 sterling would buy £1334 colonial currency. The first 
factor, therefore, determining the rate exchange between 
sterling and the current money particular province was the 
legal price that colony silver sterling alloy. Such legal 
rates differed from colony colony and from time time. For 
the year 1701 the legal ratios between sterling and colonial money 
are given below.* 

Commercial rates exchange America, however, ordinarily 
did not coincide with the legal ratios colonial money sterling. 
rule, the commercial rate was usually few points below the 
legal ratio. The problem may illustrated commercial rates 
Boston. 1694 £137 Massachusetts money was nominally 
worth £100 sterling. But order purchase sterling bill 
£100 Bostonian would not have pay £137 Massachusetts 


Commissioners the Mint Lord High Treasurer, December 1703, 323 
no. 48. 

Curtis Netteis, British Policy and Colonial Money Supply Economic History 
Review, vol. iii (October 1931), pp. 232-3. 

necessary insist upon this definition view the misconception that 
public bills credit the colonies were regarded current money. Such bills were 
current money only when made legal tender and legal tender laws were exceptional 
during these years. However, the legal rates given foreign coin formed the measure 
value paper money: that is, bill credit declared worth certain number 
shillings was supposed represent certain number ounces silver the piece 
eight valued law. Thus New York paper money 8s. (before 1720) represented 
ounce silver pieces eight, Mexico, pillar, Seville. All the documents 
the period, refer foreign coin valued law current money the 
province and indicate that the first paper money was not defined. For Massa- 
chusetts, see act June 1695, Acts and Resolves the Province Massachusetts Bay 
(Boston, 1869), 216, and act 1697, 772, 109. For New Hampshire 
see laws 1709, 1712, and 1714, C.0. 951, pp. 69-71, 128, 189-90; for New York see 
petition New York merchants, 1705, C.0.5: 1048, no. 105 (i); for South Carolina 
see acts 1691, 1695, and 1700, The Statutes Large South Carolina (Columbia, 
ii. 72, 93, for Pennsylvania see petition Pennsylvania merchants 
Governor Evans, 1263, no. for Barbados, see Dutton Lords 
Trade, March 1685, 57, no. 70; for Jamaica, see Hamilton Board 
Trade, June 1716, 137: 11, no. 27; for Rhode Island, see act July 1715, 
Acts and Laws Rhode Island (Newport, 1730), 80. 

Ratios colonial money sterling: New England, New York and 
East New Jersey, Pennsylvania and West New Jersey, South 
Carolina, Virginia, These ratios are based the highest value 
given law the pennyweight silver the piece eight, Mexico, Seville, 
pillar (Economic History Review, op. cit. 238). 
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currency. would assume risk buying the bill: might 
protested England the drawee might become insolvent. 
Moreover, the Bostonian would advance money for period 
few months until the bill could sent England and paid. 
Such risk and deferred payment would therefore cause the pur- 
chaser give less for the bill than £137 Massachusetts money 
would pay only £132 so. the supply bills were excep- 
tionally large, the rate would the supply were unusually 
low, the rate would rise close above the legal ratio between 
sterling and current 

There were three general means making English payments 
America. few occasions coin was shipped from England 
for this purpose. This happened 1690, when £2,500 tin 
farthings and tin and copper halfpence were sent the Leeward 
Islands for paying the English regiment there. Yet these coins 
found particular The governor remarked that they 
could not used for change, there being nothing bought 
here for small coin, and quantity them are troublesome 
But there was more serious objection. The farthings— 
which represented sterling value—circulated the islands 
their shilling value were equal the legal shilling value pieces 
eight, although the legal value the piece eight had been 
greatly inflated. This fact led the governor observe 


how great loss the farthings are, for though they are sterling money, 
yet 6s. them will purchase more than piece eight, though had 
that 6s. being disposed England, would have purchased piece 
eight and half, from which very evident that send sterling money 
hither pay the regiment profit. 


occurred the governor rate the farthings above their 
nominal English value, but feared this without instruc- 
tions for the act. Since the farthings were worth more England 
than the islands, they soon came home. was therefore un- 
profitable for England remit English money the colonies, 
unless, course, the Crown should allow the value such money 


The above illustration derived from items the Letter-Book Samuel 
Collections the Massachusetts Historical Society, Sixth Series, 119, 133, 143, 
152, remittance was made coin, cost more than £137 Massachusetts 
money for £100 sterling, inasmuch the remitter would have pay freight, insurance, 
and commission merchant for the specie shipment. However, most remittances 
were made bills exchange. When bills were drawn British officials the 
colonies one the executive departments England, the rate exchange was 
generally lower than the legal rate current money the province. merchant 
advancing money such bill had both assume the risk that might rejected 
not met when due, and wait few months until was paid. The rate insurance 
for bills Maryland 1706 was per cent. (Commissioners Prizes Lord High 
Treasurer, December 1706, 100, no. 53). report the Commissioners for 
Sick and Wounded Seamen, October 1712, states that bills drawn the colonies 
the Crown were then drawn below the ordinary rates because such bills were not 
being paid promptly when due (T. 153, no. 9). 


7 
q 
7 
a 
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raised that would correspond the inflated rates 
colonial currency. This, however, was something which English 
officials were steadfastly opposed, and consequently the Treasury 
did not, rule, remit coin the colonies during the twenty-five 
years after 1690.1 
second means making payments from England was 
occasioned the importance sugar Barbados and the 
Leeward Islands. these colonies the principal revenue which 
the Crown received for supporting the local governments was paid 
sugar and known the per cent. duty. 1685 Spanish 
coin had largely supplanted sugar the current money Bar- 
bados. Hence the sugar received the Crown had con- 
verted into coin for paying the governor’s salary, which was 
supposed represent full sterling value. The method generally 
used before 1685 was send the sugar England, where was 
sold and the proceeds paid into the Exchequer. The government 
then paid the salary the governor his agent London, and 
the agent remitted the money directed the governor. But 
this method was not wholly satisfactory. The governor was 
obliged wait until the sugar was shipped over and sold and the 
money returned his agent. addition, the governor had 
pay his agent substantial commission for handling the money. 
These drawbacks led attempts change the method 
payment. One such attempt was made the governor when, 
March 1685, induced the assembly pass law which com- 
muted the per cent. duty into coin. place the old sugar 
duty, land tax £7,000 sterling was paid the island 
pieces eight bills exchange. Three reasons for this measure 
are evident. would allow the governor paid coin the 
colony without delay. would save the risk loss incident 
shipping the sugar England. And would simplify the export- 
ing sugar general freeing the planters from the customs 
regulations made necessary the old duty. The scheme failed 
because the collectors the duty estimated that ought yield 
more than £7,000 yearly, and the act was accordingly 
Four years later another governor Barbados suggested 
another plan: that should receive sugar the island and 


Codrington Lords Trade, July 1691, 152: 38, no. 33. For the 
period Christmas 1715 the total exports foreign coin and bullion 
from England the colonies are given the customs records Barbados, £7,974 
Jamaica, £4,534; Antigua and Nevis, £5,546; Carolina, £250; Pennsyl- 
vania, £85; the other colonies, none. Although such figures are not taken 
too seriously, they probably include all exports coin and bullion the government’s 
account (Report the Inspector-General the Customs, December 1717, 390 
no. 4). 

Dutton Lords Trade, March 1685, 57, no. 70; act March 


1685, idem, no. report Commissioners the per cent. duty, March 1685, 
no. (i). 
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dispose there himself. This scheme would eliminate the 
commission English agent, and relieve the Crown the care 
exporting the sugar. The important point involved had 
with the exchange money. this time £100 sterling would 
buy £110 Barbados money hence the governor’s salary £1,200 
sterling, when paid England English money, would worth 
£1,320 the currency the colony. However, the salary were 
paid sugar the island, such sugar would valued Barbados 
money, and the £1,200 sugar would amount only £1,091 
sterling. Therefore the governor proposed that receive £1,200 
sugar (or Barbados money) with extra ten per cent. added 
make sugar the value £1,200 sterling £1,320 Barbados 
money. The Lords Trade sanctioned the plan payment 
sugar the island, but did not allow the per cent. cover the 
loss arising from the exchange.! 

the meantime the method paying the governor’s salary 
sugar was force the Leeward Islands. Governor Codring- 
ton, however, found injurious his interests. When received 
sugar, had bear the charges storing and paying 
agent sell for him order obtain money. the market 
price sugar declined before could dispose the quantity 
had received, had stand the loss. Moreover, was obliged 
accept sugar inflated rates; when sold sugar that repre- 
sented £100 his salary netted him only £66} sterling. Had 
been paid the £100 sterling England, and had this sum been 
remitted the Leeward Islands either pieces eight bills 
exchange would have equalled £150 the current money 
the islands. For these reasons Codrington petitioned that the 
sugar from the per cent. duty should shipped England, 
there sold the Crown, and the proceeds returned 
make the full sterling sum his salary. The Commissioners 
the Customs acknowledged the reasonableness the petition, 
and order council then put the indirect method payment 
into 

Barbados the governors found more profitable accept 
salary payments current money because the loss from the ex- 
change—only per cent.—was less than the loss entailed 
shipping sugar for sale England that remittance might made 
from London sterling bills. The governors the Leeward 
Islands, the other hand, preferred the scheme payment from 
England, inasmuch they lost 33} per cent. their salaries when 
payments were made current money the islands regarded 


Two memorials from Governor Kendall Lords Trade, July 1689, 28: 
37, nos. 17, 18. 

the Customs Lords Treasury, January 1692, idem, no. Order Council, 
January 1692, 153: 10. 
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sterling value. neither case, however, did the governor 
obtain the full sterling sum which his commission entitled him. 

The problem payments the governor Virginia also re- 
volved around the difference between sterling and provincial 
currency. The measure current money the province was the 
piece eight, valued 5s. each—the ratio current money 
sterling being that But since coin was extremely 
scarce Virginia, the planters made tobacco serve 
common medium exchange. When used currency, tobacco 
was regarded current money and was valued more than its 
market price. The ratio between the market price tobacco 
and its value local currency corresponded roughly the ratio 
between sterling and pieces eight 5s. 

The Crown received two revenues from the province: the 
quit-rents, paid tobacco, and duty 2s. each hogshead 
tobacco exported, paid sterling bills exchange. Since the 
governor was entitled salary sterling value, was custom- 
ary for him paid the bills exchange from the 2s. duty. 
the same time the quit-rent tobacco was sold for the Crown 
the deputy-auditor the seat the provincial government. 
The planters usually paid their quit-rents their worst tobacco 
hence represented the cheapest currency obtainable the 
colony. the sale this tobacco,! the governor was able buy 
with his sterling bills, and very low prices, thereby obtaining 
whatever currency needed for purchases within the colony. 
Thus could convert his sterling income into current money 
without loss the 

order extend the use coin the province, several 
planters proposed that the 2s. duty paid pieces eight 
instead sterling bills exchange. The governor and councillors, 
however, opposed such alteration. Were pieces eight re- 
ceived for the 2s. duty and then paid the royal officials, such 
coins would have purchased tobacco for local currency uses 
the rate £100 current money pieces eight for £100 current 
money tobacco. The officials therefore preferred continue 
the payments the 2s. duty sterling bills exchange, since 
such bills netted them least £111 current money for every £100 
sterling. The established practice seemed lessen the need for 
coin the province, and bred the charge that the governor and 
councillors prevented the introduction money economy. 


The governor thus discouraging money dealings, the auditor very 


The quit-rent tobacco was sold for the Crown order that might converted 
into sterling value for remittance England. such sales, the tobacco course 
brought only market prices, i.e. less than its value current money. 

Hartwell, Chilton, and Blair, ‘The Present State Virginia’, received, 
October 1697, 1309, no. (i). 
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scrupulous taking money the collectors, and the collectors the 
merchants, and the merchants the people, and the people one another 
—they all being natural chain consequence for the auditor has little 
for money but pay the governor, nor the collectors but 
pay the auditor, nor the merchants but pay the collectors for 
the 2s. hogshead, nor the people but pay the merchants for such 
things they have occasion that positive instruction that the 2s. 
hogshead should paid money would cure all 


The Board Trade, however, did not favour any scheme 
colonial origin for reducing the sterling value royal salaries. 
When Nicholson was governor Virginia 1705 advanced 
effective argument against the plan paying the 2s. duty 
pieces eight. Should the planters substitute coin for tobacco 
the common medium exchange, they would produce less 
tobacco the future and thus eventually curtail their importa- 
tions English 

The methods collecting and disposing the quit-rent 
tobacco naturally determined whether the royal officials were able 
obtain return for bills exchange. Two plans were tried 
during the seventeenth century. one method, the sheriffs sold 
the tobacco auction the county the other, the 
auditor disposed through public sale the seat the 
government. The Crown favoured the first plan, and repeatedly 
ordered that used. But the governors preferred the method 
sale the auditor, and resolutely kept force, defying all 
instructions the contrary. They argued that the county 
courts the leading planters combined impose low price the 
tobacco sold. the other hand, the governor and councillors 
were accused acting from self-interest they were able buy 
the tobacco themselves from the auditor even less than its 
current money value, and thereby procure cheap means 
making purchases within the 

Most the English payments the colonies were effected 
means bills exchange drawn directly indirectly one 
the executive departments Westminster. case the govern- 
ment remitted money regularly troops officials stationed 
America, paid the money the first instance their London 
agents. The colonial official could then buy goods provincial 
currency, paying with bills exchange directing the London 


Nicholson Board Trade, March 1705, 1314, no. 43. 

Hartwell Popple, September 1697, 1309, no. 30; instructions 
Nicholson (1702), 1360, 286; Nott (1705), 1361, 189; 
Orkney (1710, 1715), 1363, pp. 115-16, 1364, 163; orders 
Virginia Council, August 1702, October 1705, 1316, no. (ix); Nott 
Board Trade, December 1705, 1315, no. 11; Spotswood Board 
Trade, August 1710, 1316, no. 51. 
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agent reimburse the merchant who had extended credit the 
America. Another use bills arose when some temporary 
expense had met the Crown, when, for instance, warships 
were provisioned the colonies, when funds were needed for 
expedition. such times agents the government were 
allowed draw bills one the executive Or, 
case the expenditure promised large one, extending 
over some time, department would contract with merchant 
for remitting the money. Such contract might provide that 
money was paid merchant England, and that should 
supply the needed funds the might allow 
colonial merchant act agent the Crown, buying pro- 
visions for the services America and paying for them with bills 
drawn the The departments which such bills 
were commonly drawn were the Navy Board, the Paymaster 
the Forces, the Victualling Office, the Ordnance Board, the Com- 
missioners for Sick and Wounded Seamen, the Transport Board, 
the Paymaster Guards and Garrisons, and the Treasury. 

These bills exchange were subject many perplexing 
difficulty. One source trouble was that they were often not 
paid promptly when due. During the course the wars the 
executive departments were unable anticipate all the expenses 
that arose, and consequently Treasury grants were frequently 
inadequate. Whereupon the departments found themselves 
arrears, unable pay all the bills drawn them abroad.* 


Thus the Leeward Islands, Governor Codrington was allowed draw the 
Navy Board for provisioning the West India fleet (Lords Trade Codrington, 
November 1690, 152: 37, no. 136). letter credit, November 1698, 
allowed Rear-Admiral Benbow draw £2,000 Jamaica, £3,000 Barbados, £500 
the Leeward Islands, £500 Virginia, and £2,000 New York (T. 84, no. 92). 

The method used before 1705 supply British troops Jamaica was this 
effect: the Treasury contracted with London merchant deliver funds the 
island, and remittance was made bills drawn the merchant his Jamaica 
correspondent. This method was criticized Governor Handasyd because such bills 
were not payable until 40, 80, 100 days sight, and officers and soldiers can 
live long without subsistence they may well live seven years’. new plan was 
adopted 1706, when Jamaica merchant, Charles Knight, agreed supply money, 
receiving Handasyd’s bills the Treasury. Payment these bills was made 
Knight’s correspondent England. See proposals Galdy and Company and 
Gracedieu, July 1701, 74, nos. 45, 56; Handasyd Board Trade, 
November 1705, 138: 11, 440; report Paymaster-General, March 1706, 
idem, pp. 458-9. 

Robert Quary was commissioned buy supplies the mainland colonies for the 
West India fleet, drawing the Secretary the Treasury (Quary [Nottingham 
April 1703, 1233, no. 44). 

The Ordnance Board April 1712 asked for £43,000 meet pressing needs. 
this sum, £4,581 was required pay bills drawn New England (T. 146, no. 7). 
The Victualling Board April 1695 reported unpaid bills drawn Jamaica, Barbados, 
New England, and New York (T. 32, no. 65). March 1707 the same Board 
reported that the course this office being near twenty-one months arrear several 
bills were past due (T. 101, no. 100). November 1711 the Victualling Board had 
accepted bills the amount £67,000 which were unpaid (T. 139, no. 48). The 
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such cases the department could only postpone payment, 
notifying the owner the bill that had been accepted and would 
cared for its turn when funds came hand. the close 
each the wars, bills the Victualling Board and the Navy 
Board had acquired especially bad name for deferred 
Delays this sort imposed hardships merchants who had 
wait for their money borrow elsewhere interest the sums 
tied bills. The failure department pay interest 
naturally caused its bills drawn and sold later 
also made hard for governors secure money the colonies 
bills while the merchants held earlier bills that were unpaid.* 
When the officer the Paymaster the Forces fell into arrear, 
the London agents the New York and the West India forces who 
received funds from the Paymaster had refuse bills drawn 
them those colonies. The commanders thereupon found that 
money could not had new bills and were then forced use 
their private credit. When came this pass, the troops were 
soon inadequately supplied. Next followed reports dissatis- 
faction, ill service, and desertion. Such complaints form con- 
tinuing refrain the reports colonial commanders this time.* 


Commissioners for Sick and Wounded Seamen stated, September 1698, that bills 
totaling £5,617 had been accepted them and asked the Treasury grant them this 
sum. Several the bills had been due many months (T. 56, no. 5). The same 
Commissioners wrote, September 1711, the Treasury: cannot omit this 
opportunity reminding you the difficulties are under for want money pay 
our foreign bills and carry the current service, which now 

The Governor and Council Barbados stated July 1699, that two captains 
British ships had difficulty securing provisions for the homeward voyage. The 
merchants refusing upon their bills exchange the Navy Board 
Victualling Office, alleging that what they had formerly taken that nature were 
badly complied with, that they were prejudiced their trade, staying long for 
their m[oney] they did and still for some 23: no. 42). 

The Victualling Board the Treasury, August 1711, declared that dealers 
with the office alleged that our bills are now upwards thirty-five per cent. discount, 
from the present uncertainty the payments, and the apprehensions some people have 
that they will paid South Sea stock’ (T. 136, no. 65). 

Governor Grey and the Council Barbados wrote, July 1699, long are 
thus put beg credit the merchants, they who are willing any time 
give will put great price upon their goods, not part with them upon such un- 
certain payment they have hitherto met with, the Victualling Office especially 
28: no. 42). 

Lord Cornbury asserted memorial the Board Trade, July 1701, that 
the arrears for the four companies New York for the period March 1699 May 
1701 amounted £4,573 1046, no. 25). The agent New York wrote the 
Treasury, October 1698: The forces New York have not received farthing 
subsistence since January twelvemonth, and large debt contracted for their 
subsistence which daily increases Lord Bellomont’s credit with the victuallers. The 
officers have but very small supply money. Unless money speedily des- 
patched Lord Bellomont will the greatest difficulty keep the troops from 
deserting starving (Cal. State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
1697-8, memorial Colonel Henry Holt the king, 1695, respecting 
regiment the Leeward Islands, asserted that the regiment officers and soldiers 
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second cause for the non-payment bills was the frequent 
refusal departments accept them because the 
which they were drawn. Governors and ship-captains were 
means free agents whose financial acts were unhesitatingly 
acquiesced home. When bill was presented for settlement, 
the paying department investigated its history, requiring always 
that accompanied proper accounts, together with letter 
from the drawer signifying the necessity for taking the money. 
The failure send such accounts invariably caused payment 
deferred. case bills were drawn for provisioning ships, 
the captain and the purser both had sign them and join 
stating the need. one such agent acted alone, his bills would 
questioned home. the accounts did not disclose detail 
how the money was spent and what prices had been paid for sup- 
plies purchased the bills, the merchant presenting them would 
have wait for his money until precise information 
The rule the Treasury for bills drawn the colonies was that 
agreements between royal agents and merchants did not bind the 
Crown until the bills had been accepted the proper department. 
Merchants, therefore, advanced money supplies their risk, 
knowing that the transaction would reviewed before payment 
was made. department found that supplies had been sold 
excessive prices might refuse payment altogether,? might 
grant only part the sum the bill, enough pay for the 
supplies what believed reasonable prices. the other hand, 
official drew bills for some purpose that was not considered 
valid home, such bills might refused. Consequently, mer- 
chants were both obliged inquire into the credit with which 


official had been endowed, and restrained from advancing money 
for any save authorized 


neither received subsistence nor clothing for that time, which hath necessitated the 
officers run greatly debt for the support themselves and men, and being long 
arrear, their credit lost the said islands, for the last accounts from thence the 
private sentinels had neither shoes nor stockings for their feet, nor clothing cover 
their nakedness, and the officers themselves very necessitous circumstances (T.1 
36, no. 27). memorial from Colonel Lillingston the king, about April 1694, also 
relating the Leeward Islands, states that the great arrears subsistence now due 
the regiment has put the officers great straits for they have only received, for 
the whole time their being the West India expedition, but £2,577, and that the 
loss per cent. the lightness the money received 27, no. 32). 

Report Victualling Board bills not accepted, 1711 (T. 139, no. 48). 

This was done 1703 connexion with bills amounting £3,516 drawn 
Quary and presented Micajah Perry for payment. Directed the Lord High 
Treasurer investigate these bills, the Victualling Board reported, September 1703, 
have examined the accounts thereof, and find that the several species mentioned 
therein are much dearer than England’. The report seems advise non-payment 
the bills (T. 87, no. 64). 

Report Victualling Board bills not accepted, 1711, 139, no. 48; 


Grey and Council Barbados, July 1699, 28: no. 42; Burchet Lowndes, 
September 1712, 151, no. 52. 
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The difficulty arising from the prices provisions sold for 
such bills well illustrated the provisioning naval vessels 
Boston and New York. Toward the close Queen Anne’s 
war, the Navy Board contracted with London merchant, 
Benjamin Edmonds, for this service. Edmonds agreed deliver 
money for the ships the two ports, giving £145 the currencies 
New York and Massachusetts for every £100 sterling paid 
him the Navy. This rate exchange seemed highly favourable 
the Crown. Edmonds then agreed with Messrs. Andrew and 
Benjamin Faneuil Boston for executing the agreement. The 
complete arrangement was this the Faneuils delivered 
provisions the ships the colonies, and Edmonds paid them, 
probably sending them English goods. The captains the ships 
drew bills the Navy Board favour Edmonds, who was thus 
reimbursed for his payments the Faneuils. 

Early 1713 Edmonds was complaining that the Navy Board 
had refused accept seventeen these bills amounting £8,400. 
The Board stated its case thus: the vast sums drawn home 
for such small ships, little time they have been abroad, and 
the view some accounts already come in, there appears too 
much reason apprehend there have been and are great abuses 
those Formerly ships remained abroad long two 
years without drawing bills. But now word had come two 
vessels that left Plymouth only four months ago, and were already 
complaining the need supplies Boston and New York. 


has been observed late, that ships sooner get into those ports, 
but they begin draw bills, from whence are afraid that the good credit 
this office had there has been disadvantage, rather than service for 
demonstrated that before the agreement with Mr. Edmonds for £45 
per cent. for exchange from those ports the commanders did not draw 
fast, for such great sums they have done since. 


The secret the affair was clear the Navy Board. The 
Faneuils were not supplying the commanders with money, but 
were furnishing them with provisions, charging very high prices 
order offset the rate exchange which Edmonds had 
contracted. The Board regarded this violation the agree- 
ment, and refused pay the bills until directed the 
Treasury. Four years after the bills were drawn the Edmonds were 
still petitioning for their money.! 


undated petition, some time after November 1714, from the wife 
Edmonds presents defence the methods used the Faneuils. The main contention 
that, there was anything improper, the commanders who drew the bills were 
responsible. The petition urges that the money paid the Edmonds, and that any 
losses the Crown should made from the wages the commanders (T. 181, 
no. 51. See also petition Edmonds Lord High Treasurer, 1713, 166, 
no. reports Commissioners the Navy Secretary the Admiralty, 
December 1712; idem, no. November 1713 idem, no. 10, November 
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This vigilance was necessary protect the government from 
frauds the hands its servants distant parts. could not 
exercise direct control over them, scattered they were all 
corners the world, and moving rapidly from place place. 
This lack supervision was itself temptation officers was 
always possible for them, collusion with merchants, defraud 
the Crown padding accounts and taking part the sum 
bills money for their own pockets. 1713 certain captain 
drew bill New York the Victualling Board, asserting that 
had used this bill buy supplies for his ship. After investiga- 
tion appeared the Navy Board that his accounts were fraudu- 
lent—that had kept part the money for himself. The Board 
therefore refused honour the 

This case was not isolated one. more important trans- 
action relates Virginia. When the commander naval vessel 
ran short provisions secured new supplies for time 
drawing the Victualling Board. But this source was soon 
dried when his bills came back protested. next asked 
Governor Nicholson endorse his bills, required the 
Victualling Board. But Nicholson hesitated. had previously 
advanced £500 another commander’s bills, but these had not 
been accepted the authorities Whitehall, because, Nichol- 
son believed, they suspected that must have had some profit 
here the advance the said Now, before providing 
additional sums, required eight officers the ship sign 
statement that the provisions were urgently needed. Even then, 
Virginia merchants refused exchange their provisions for the 
officers’ bills. The merchants delivered their supplies Nicholson, 
who then provisioned the vessel, paying the merchants with bills 
had secured drawn William Byrd Micajah Perry 
London. Not until all these safeguards had been provided did 
Nicholson feel could accept the bills the ship’s officers for the 
sum which his credit had 

The task determining the merits bills drawn the colonies 
was complicated the exchange money. The prices pro- 
visions bought were expressed colonial money values, whereas 
the bills were commonly payable sterling. was imperative, 
therefore, that the Crown should obtain extra value colonial 
currency for its sterling bills, that the receivers such bills 


should buy them with colonial money the current rates 
exchange. 


idem, no. 36; list bills not accepted the Navy Board, March 1713; idem, 
no. and similar lists November 1713 and November 1714; idem, no. 10, 
181, no. 50. 

Victualling Board Lowndes, 1714, 178, no. 38. 

Copies the letters, reports, and orders pertaining this case are the Minutes 
the Virginia Council, October 1702 March 1703, 1313, no. (xx). 


i 
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The executive departments generally protected themselves 
refusing bills open the objection unfavourable exchange 
rates. The Victualling Board rejected several such bills drawn 
its Jamaica agent per cent., and found London merchants 
who would remit the island per 1712 bills were 
drawn Barbados the Commissioners for Sick and Wounded 
Seamen per cent. when per cent. had been the usual rate. 
The Treasury ordered that, paying these bills, sufficient sum 
should deducted reimburse the government for the low rate 
exchange. Only when the owner the bills proved that they had 
been drawn the then prevailing commercial rate did secure 
order for full compensation.? the case large number 
bills drawn for the Canada expedition 1711 the owners 
received payment only two-thirds the sums involved, the 
ground that allowance had not been made, drawing the bills, 
for the difference between colonial money values and 

remitting money regularly troops stationed America, 
the Crown first paid them with colonial currency, giving 
pound colonial money for each pound sterling due, regardless 
the New York the troops complained loudly 
this practice, for the difference amounted per cent. Part 
the surplus went for incidental charges for the benefit the 
soldiers, but even they lost their pay the rate £22 
sterling for every £100 that was paid New York money con- 
sidered £100 sterling. Lord Bellomont also protested. ‘In 
plain terms wrote, that deduction intolerable oppres- 
sion upon the officers and soldiers, and unless taken off, 
shall never able keep full companies.’ Such protests were 
made for five years until new plan was adopted 1701. 
order council then directed that two-thirds the difference 
arising from the exchange added the pay the companies, 


Report Victualling Board bills not accepted, 1711, T.1: 139, no. 
Victualling Board Lowndes, June 1711, 134, no. 43. 

Commissioners for Sick and Wounded Seamen Lowndes, October 1712, 
158, no. Treasurer the Navy Lord High Treasurer, February 1713, 
idem, no. 53. 


Commissioners Ordnance Lords Treasury, March 1715, 189, 
no. 

regiment the Leeward Islands the early 1690s received its pay pieces 
eight. The troops were forced accept one piece eight were worth 5s. 
sterling, whereas the coins paid were worth about 3s. each, loss between and 
per cent. (Memorial Colonel Lillingston Lords Trade, 
pp. 309-10). warrant the Governor and Council Jamaica regarding the estab- 
lishment regiment the colony reads: And whereas the exchange money 
remitted for this service there will accrue unto advantage surplusage fifteen 
pounds for every hundred pounds paid for the subsistence our said regiment, our 
will and pleasure that out the said surplusage sum not exceeding four thousand 
the invasion and for other necessary occasions the government’ 138 
357). 


VOL. XLVIII.—NO. CXC. 


mint 
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and that the other third previously for incidental 
the close Queen Anne’s war, the Paymaster Guards and 
Garrisons wrote The four companies New York well all 
the other forces the West Indies have consideration the 
distance and difficulties the service been constantly allowed the 
advantage arising the exchange, out which they are likewise 
supposed bear all extraordinary expenses not provided for 
the establishment.’ 
New York Lord Bellomont had unpleasant taste the 
difficulties the exchange. received from England the money 
for supporting the troops his territory. the early part his 
administration the four companies were supplied certain victual- 
lers, who were paid turn Bellomont. Robert Livingston was 
the chief contractor this service. Bellomont came believe that 
the victuallers were growing rich providing inferior supplies. 
Accordingly, changed the method payment. bought cur- 
rent money with the bills drew his London agent, and thus 
paid the troops cash every week. was difficulties. 
complained that the former victuallers—the most influential 
merchants the colony—combined against him and lowered the 
rate exchange his bills, and even refused money altogether, 
that, said, were not for one Dutch merchant and two 
three Jews that have letme should have been 
One other major reason for the non-acceptance bills was that 
agents who drew them occasionally lacked the authority so. 
The power drawing bills granted one official did not extend 
his successor unless the appropriate department definitely 
renewed it. Yet times sudden changes colonial adminis- 
tration, temporary government might feel necessary meet 
expense drawing bills before had the proper authority. 
Such bills were the mercy the paying department. 
agent were discharged from post and continued draw bills, 
either because delay receiving word his dismissal 
because there was not any one else serve his place, such bills 
might questioned home. grave emergencies colonial 
official might need take money for which the Crown had 
not made provision. When his bills came England they had 
considered specially, both whether they were 
accepted and what department should pay them. the 
resulting delays the owner the bills had suffer the expense 
petitioning, and wait the interim without the use his 
Bellomont Board Trade, October 1700, 1045, no. petition 
commissioned officers the four companies New York the Privy Council, 1701, 
1046, no. (xiv) Orderin Council, January 1118, pp. 
Howe Lord High Treasurer, July 1713, 162, no. 42. 


Bellomont Board Trade, October 1700, 1045, no. account 
money due Livingston, dated June 1701, C.0. 1046, no. (i). 


4 
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money.! Considering the remoteness officials from Whitehall, 
the frequent changes colonial administrations, the pressure 
unforeseen events, and the readiness the Crown repudiate 
the acts its agents, such uncertainties authority constituted 
serious defect the method remittance bills exchange. 

The difficulty well illustrated episode the affairs 
New York. Lord Bellomont himself had been the agent the 
British forces there. had appointed attorney England 
receive their money and pay his bills exchange. When Bello- 
mont died, one had authority draw either his attorney 
the Treasury for the subsistence funds. The troops soon were 
dire need. The members the New York Council had take 
money their personal credit, trusting that their bills would 
honoured England. This situation endured for several months— 
until Bellomont’s attorney was appointed agent the companies 
with authority receive their money and pay the Council’s 

The next governor—Lord Cornbury—did not arrive the 
province until some months after his appointment. He, like 
secured the agency the troops and selected 
attorney England. Cornbury’s authority receive the pay 
the forces became effective December 1701, and his attorney 
accordingly then began receive the money. But Cornbury did 
not arrive New York until the following May. Meanwhile 
Lieutenant-Governor Nanfan drew bills the former attorney 
for the support the companies during the period from December 
till May. bitter controversy was soon progress between 
Cornbury and Nanfan. Cornbury insisted that had paid the 
forces during the period December May, and that Nanfan could 
not account properly for the money secured the bills drew 
during these months the former attorney. Nanfan protested 
turn that the money had taken had been paid the 
soldiers, and that the Treasury should force Cornbury’s attorney 
deliver the pay the former attorney order that Nanfan’s 


When Nova Scotia was occupied, the colonial commander drew bills through 
Boston the Crown for supporting the garrison established Annapolis. There was 
grant for this service. The Treasury hesitated accept the bills, and sought 
obtain the funds from colonial revenues (Lowndes Popple, August 1711, 
865, no. Commissioners for Sick and Wounded Seamen Lords Treasury, 
July 1695, reported that 1692 the commanders English ships Barbados found 
necessary put ashore certain seamen who were ill. The commanders took £825 
from Governor Kendall, giving him their bills the Navy Board. But [the Com- 
missioners] having particular fund orders for that service did several 
memorials 1692 and 1693 make applications your Lordships, not only for the £825 
but for above £300 more drawn for the same service, and which they likewise sent 
This was more than three years after the bills had been drawn (T. 34, no. 2). 

New York Council Board Trade, March, March, May 1701, 
1046, nos. 13; order New York Council, March 1701, idem, no. (xv) 
Popple Lowndes, July 1701, C.0. 1118, 306; Treasury order, July 1701, 
C.0. 1047, no. John Champante Board Trade, December 1701, ibid. 
list Council’s bills, C.0. 1048, no. (vii). 


a 
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bills might met. For ten years the controversy raged between 
the owners these bills and Cornbury, and all the while the 
former were out their money. The view the Treasury was 
that the Crown’s obligation ended when the money was delivered 
the proper attorney. The owners Nanfan’s bills were thus 
forced seek adjustment with Cornbury their own 
spite the difficulties that attended remittance bills 
exchange, the payments which England made during Queen 
Anne’s war indicate clearly the advantage which the colonists 
derived from membership the empire. inconceivable that 
1700 they could have maintained themselves independently 
one the European powers. Commercially, their dependence 
arose from their need imported manufactured goods, without 
which they would have relapsed into very primitive state indeed. 
When their population did not exceed 300,000 souls, they did not 
possess domestic market sufficient support home industries 
capable profiting extensive division labour. Imports 
turn necessitated exports, and the whole mechanism colonial 
trade this time was designed provide the means paying 
for needed European supplies. Depending foreign trade the 
colonies did, they required the protection strong navy, the 
backing organized diplomacy, and access markets 
which, under the rules mercantilism, were more less closed 
foreign traders. All these advantages the colonies enjoyed while 
they formed part the British Empire. Great was the 
interruption their trade during Queen Anne’s war, question 
whether, those days fierce international rivalries, could 
have continued all but for the shelter British convoys. The 
importance the imperial connexion revealed the fact 
that four years, 1708-11, Great Britain spent £414,000 the 
defence the commerce and coasts the mainland colonies.” 


Nanfan Board Trade, September, December 1701, October 1702, 
May, October 1703, February 1705, 1047, nos. 25, C.0. 1119, 
pp. 249-50, C.0. 1048, nos. 57, 68, 103 Champante Board Trade, December 
1701, February, 1703, August 1704, C.0.5: 1047, no. 1048, nos. 24, 
Champante Lords Treasury, 1711, 142, no. 13; list bills drawn 
Nanfan, March 1701 June 1702, 1048, no. Clarendon (Corn- 
bury) Lords Treasury, March, August 1711, 146, no. 21; report 
comptrollers the army Lord High Treasurer, April 1712, ibid. 

The yearly expenditures were 


New England. New York. Virginia. 

1708 21,788 13,860 61,200 
1709 23,120 22,140 21,280 
1710 42,920 27,480 38,300 
1711 44,400 26,320 71,240 


132,228 89,800 192,020 
(Estimate expense British warships engaged defence the colonies, 390: 
no. 


q 
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Bills exchange drawn the British government affected 
the money supply the colonies two ways. First, such bills 
provided means which colonial merchants could buy English 
goods without exporting commodities coin. The merchants 
furnished British agents with provisions colonial money and 
received the bills return. These were then endorsed English 
merchants payment for goods sent the colonies. This sort 
transaction was vastly more important the provinces north 
Maryland than the others. The northern colonies found 
extremely difficult obtain credits England, and bills ex- 
change drawn the government offered seemingly assured 
purchasing power London. considering such bills they 
bear the money supply the colonies, the discussion may 
confined the northern area. 

Prior 1702 the total sum the bills drawn the colonies 
was small. The two main purposes for which money was paid 
were the supplying the troops New York and the refitting 
English warships. For the former service, the average yearly sum 
transmitted did not exceed £3,000 during the period 
and only total £7,500 was spent for English warships 
Boston and New York during these years. However, considering 
the slight volume New York’s imports from England, the bills 
drawn for the four companies provided fairly substantial means 
paying for English goods. Many the bills drawn New York 
were later endorsed Boston merchants, thereby supplying them 
with returns their English trade. 

After 1702 there another story. Governor Hunter expended 
£24,000 the Palatines New York, raising the money his 
credit with English Bills drawn account Nova 
Scotia, 1711-13, and handled through Boston, amounted 
least Even more important was the financing the 
expedition against Canada 1711. For this purpose Governor 
Hunter drew bills the amount £19,548 New York 
Seven separate accounts for expenditures Boston for the 
Canada expedition and for provisioning warships Boston and 

The total sum expended for the Palatines was £32,071 sterling (Palatines’ 
Accounts, 1230, enclosure). this amount England paid £10,000—the sum 
parliamentary grant. Apparently £8,000 was paid England for launching the 
enterprise, that Hunter drew New York for £24,071 (Hunter Lords Treasury, 
April 1715, 189, no. 64). Hunter insisted that the naval stores project was 
authorized the queen and approved the Treasury. seems that the change 
parties England 1710 accounts for the abandonment the plan and the later 
rejection Hunter’s bills. Hunter’s London agent was Micajah Perry (Hunter 
Board Trade, October 1710, 1050, no. 6). 

account bills exchange for the Nicholson expedition, 133, no. 15; 
bills drawn Vetch the Ordnance Board, July, 1711, 139, no. 10; Lowndes 


Lord High Treasurer, February, 1714, 172, no. 54. 
Harley Lord High Treasurer, August 1712, 150, no. 31. 
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New York, 1711-13, show total £63,661 colonial money, 
about £42,446 sterling.1 The Commissioners the Navy wrote 
1712, the sums drawn home the commanders the ships 
the last war were inconsiderable comparison with what lies 
now before their Lordships that nature 

The extended use these bills would have been great boon 
the colonists had the British government paid them when due. 
But many cases this was not done. the bills drawn Hunter 
for the Palatines—£24,000 all—only those for £2,000 were 
accepted. April 1715 Hunter sent petition the Treasury 
saying that had engaged the whole credit both himself and 
friends procure money for the said service, and very great 
sufferer thereby, having often but vain applied the late 
Ministry for the bills drawn after 1710 for pro- 
visioning warships Boston and New York, the sum those not 
paid November 1713 was £10,000.4 There were difficulties also 
with the bills for the Canada expedition. Parliament had not made 
provision for this enterprise, and the departments drawn were 
hard pressed find the necessary funds. After year’s delay the 
plan was adopted paying two-thirds the sum the bills 
drawn New Hunter’s bills for the expedition caused 
even more vexation. The Victualling Board refused accept 
them the ground that full accounts had not been sent the 
governor. Finally, Auditor Harley recommended that two-thirds 
the sum paid the case the New England 
1714 the holders Hunter’s bills remonstrated that after very 
long solicitation the late Lord Treasurer for payment the said 
money and several references the Auditors the Impress and 
Commissioners the Victualling your petitioners had part their 
debt paid them South Sea stock, which they were obliged 
take par when very large discount, and had interest 
allowed them for being out their money atime. And there 
remaining yet large part the said money unpaid 

even more extreme case grew out special set bills 


See bills drawn between and July 1711, 139, no. 48; bills drawn 
July 1711, idem, no. 10; bills drawn 1712, 150, no. bills drawn Dudley, 
T.1: 164,no.8; bills drawn Southack, 1711, C.0. 866, no. bills drawn 
favour Edmonds and Faneuil, 166, nos. Between June 
and September 1711, four bills were drawn New York the Victualling Board— 
total £2,498 (T. 138, no. 48). 

Commissioners the Navy Secretary the Admiralty, December 1712, 

Hunter Lords Treasury, April 1715, 189, no. 64. 

Commissioners the Navy Secretary the Admiralty, November 1713, 
166, no. 10. 

Harley Lord High Treasurer, August 1712, 150, no. 31. 


Col. Hunter 1714, T.1: 186, no. 
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for about £5,000 drawn New England for the Canada expedition. 
The Treasury refused pay even the customary two-thirds. The 
reason advanced was that, after the expedition had set out, two 
shiploads provisions were sent back Governor Dudley, and 
that these, when sold, would net the £5,000 necessary meet the 
bills. Dudley sold the supplies, but the proceeds amounted 
less than half the sum the bills, and used the money for the 
support the new garrison Annapolis. September 1713 
Harley recommended that these bills placed the same foot- 
ing with the other bills for the Canada expedition, and the Lord 
High Treasurer directed the Victualling, Ordnance, and Transport 
Boards pay the requisite two-thirds. But February 1715 
owners the bills complained that they had attended the said 
officers but instead getting the money paid are informed that 
they have made some report the Treasury, your petitioners 
This was nearly four years after the bills had been 

Thus such bills whole were dubious value the colon- 
ists. Their immediate effect was stimulate colonial buying 
but because their reception home this stimulus 
could have been only temporary. case bill were owned 
colonial merchant, non-payment decreased his trading capital 
the amount the debt; owned English merchant, 
non-acceptance lessened for the time his ability extend credit 
colonial correspondents. The holders Hunter’s bills for the 
Canada expedition spoke the great prejudice and injury the 
merchants and traders and those Dudley wrote 


Harley Lord High Treasurer, September 1713, 164, no. memorial 
sundry merchants Lords Treasury, received February 1715, 188, 
no. 18. 

The British customs estimates the trade New England with England make 
clear. The figures given below represent the value England British exports 
and the value New England colonial commodity returns shipped directly from 
New England England: 


Exports Imports from Nominal trade balance 
New England. New England. favour Britain. 
86,322* 32,656* 53,666* 
64,625 37,026 27,598 
59,608 33,539 26,068 


137,421 26,415 111,006 

128,105 24,699 103,405 

120,778 49,904 70,874 390: 5.) 


Thus there was considerable increase British exports New England during the 
year when British payments there were the heaviest, while the value the 
commodities returned England during these years was even less than the period 
1701-3. Incomplete records bills drawn New England, show expendi- 
ture least £57,000 sterling. 
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July 1712 that the merchants ‘should disappointed the 
receipt home will great damage and inconvenience 
their affairs’. Those from ‘whom such supplies may for the 
future expected are but few these new colonies that can 
pretend advance such sums out their trading Later 
urged that the Boston merchants may not forgotten lest 
discouragement any future service well the undoing 
those that made those supplies and depend their 
disagreeable was the experience the merchants trading the 
colonies that 1713 they refused remit money America for 
the Crown unless they were paid England 

one occasion bills drawn for British services were made the 
basis issue colonial paper money. When the Canada 
expedition was fitting out Boston (1711), the local merchants 
asked for expansion the public credit that they might supply 
the forces. The province thereupon issued new set bills 
credit—for £50,000 Massachusetts money, about £35,000 
sterling—to distributed among the merchants who supplied 
the expedition. The bills were pass other paper money the 
colony for period two years then each merchant was required 
pay into the provincial treasury, these bills, the sum had 
originally received and the whole issue was retired. The 
province did not provide security for the new paper save the good 
standing the merchants concerned. was anticipated that the 
bills would redeemed the close the two-year term because 
the merchants were receive bills exchangé drawn the 
expedition commanders the various departments the Crown, 
and these bills could converted into ready cash Boston 
within the time allowed. Thus one emergency bills the 
British government caused material, though temporary, ex- 
pansion the currency the leading commercial 

Throughout the course its experience with colonial bills, the 
British government naturally held the policy safeguarding 
its own interest above everything else. suggestion easing 
the money troubles the colonies lenient use the public 
credit was ever made. Bills exchange became the chief means 
remittance because they subjected the Crown the least risk. 
The difficulties that various officials experienced led them 
suggest other methods payment. Governor Grey Barbados 
proposed supply English ships from the Crown revenues the 
Robert Quary, the provisioning agent the West 
India fleet, advised that England send over pieces eight for 


Dudley Lord High Treasurer, July 1712, 149, no. 26. 

Dudley Secretary State, October 1712, 751, no. 82. 
Howe Lord High Treasurer, July 1713, 162, no. 42. 

Order Massachusetts General Assembly, July 1711, 898, no. (x). 
Grey and Council Barbados, July 1699, 28: no. 42. 
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purchases the Lord Bellomont urged that the pay 
the soldiers New York sent English goods which, 
when sold, would net larger sum the current money New 
York than the pay were remitted bills exchange. But 
these proposals the Treasury turned deaf ear. The view the 
Crown was reply the Board Trade Bellomont’s 
proposal the reason which inclines your Lordship desire 
that the agent should merchant, that the soldiers’ pay might 
the more advantageously invested here commodities and sent 
sea, not think much weight, because the king for 
certain will not bear that risk.’ 

Furthermore, the officials Whitehall not seem have 
been deeply concerned about the efficacy the scheme remit- 
tance bills. case agent had been appointed England 
send money the colonies, the paying department insisted that 
had met its obligations when had paid the money the agent. 
defaulted, his security should answer the king should never 
pay twice. When agent failed remit money had received, 
the colonial official suffered both being out his salary and 
having sue order obtain it. Both inconveniences were 
injurious the official they might involve him debt and even 
the means his undoing. When department contracted with 
merchant for remitting money the colonies, generally with- 
held payment until had proved that the funds had been supplied. 
This rule turn exposed the merchant the danger non- 
payment account criticism Whitehall the way the 
money advanced the colonies had been spent. 

The facts about British payments reveal most instances the 
inadequacy the methods used. The Crown seems have been 
able protect its own interests, but its employees the colonies, 
the London agents colonial troops, and merchants who supplied 
money were constantly trouble. The story colonial bills 
drawn for the service the government story delays, 
petitions, friction, law suits, losses, and exasperation. The Crown 
viewed the problem affected the Treasury, not affected 
the colonies. lenient attitude would undoubtedly have pro- 
duced great abuses, yet extreme caution inflicted hardships and 
injustice worthy colonial agents. The course British pay- 
ments illustrates forcibly the difficulty administering the far 
away colonies the days slow communication. 


Curtis NETTELS. 
Quary the agent the Victualling Board Jamaica, April 1703, 
1233, no. 43. 


Bellomont Board Trade, October 1700, 1045, no. Board 
Trade Bellomont, February 1701, 1118, pp. 122-3. 
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Notes and Documents 


Letters the Legate Guala 


probable that Guala kept register, like his contemporary 
and fellow cardinal, Ugolino dei Conti, legate Lombardy, the 
future pope Gregory but has disappeared, destroyed 
many legates’ registers must have been destroyed after their 
immediate interest had And although good deal 
known Guala’s activities from his landing England May 
1216 until his departure December few the actual 
instruments issued under his hand during his legation have been 
published. One, dated September 1217, regarding the absolu- 
tion Louis France and his followers, will found the 
Layettes Trésor des another, dated September 1218, 
regarding the release hostages detained Louis the 
and third, dated November 1218, presenting Adam 
Wisbech the vicarage Chesterton, was published 
Giuseppe Frova his life the These with the three 
letters printed below probably represent but part those that 
have survived, for the three came light search limited 
sources likely provide information regarding the attitude the 
London clergy towards King John and while cannot expect 
ever possess more than trifling fragment his correspondence, 
yet there hope that more letters Guala may recovered. 
Although therefore the present publication may but instal- 
ment which some other investigator may add, seems well 
worth while print these three letters now, not only for the 
interest their subject matter but also specimens class 
document which comparatively little known. 

Ugolino’s register for 1221 has survived, with few earlier and later entries. 
This, together with register Cardinal Ottaviano degli Ubaldini, legate Lombardy 
from 1247 1252, has been published for the Istituto Storico Italiano Guido Levi 
Fonti per Storia (1890). earlier register appears have come light. 

Summarized, from printed sources, Dr. Helene Tillmann Die 
Legaten England bis zur Beendigung der Legation She has overlooked 
occasional reference, Guala’s life Giuseppe Frova. 

449 (no. 1240): printed also from copy among the Carte papers Foedera, 
143. both the legate’s name wrongly extended. 

152, from Public Record Office, Ancient Correspondence, xi. 16. 

Philadelfo Libico (pseud.), Gualae Bicherii vita gesta (1767), 104, (a). 
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may noted that among the Ancient Correspondence 
the Public Record Office there are two undated letters from Guala 
different character. does not style himself legate these 
letters, and both appear fact have been written after had 
left England. One, now large part illegible, which addressed 
the bishop Winchester, William Marshal, and Hubert 
Burgh, complains outrage, committed apparently Theo- 
bald Valognes, and asks that the perpetrator may not remain 
The other personal letter Hubert Burgh 
requesting his good offices behalf the bearer, clerk called 

the letters here printed, the first has survived early 
fifteenth-century the original the second still 
among the muniments the dean and chapter St. Paul’s;4 
while the third embodied bull entered the register 
Honorius should remarked that the form which the 
third document has come down seems very probably 
that the draft, perhaps appeared Guala’s register. 
comparison with the second document suggests that the actual 
instrument such phrase sententias domini pape would have 
been replaced sententias sancti patris with the name 
the pope question less certain whether the name the 
proctor would have been inserted before the instrument was 

Incidentally the first and second letters add our information 
regarding the movements the legate. The Merton Chronicle 
seems imply that after Louis’s departure for France, Guala first 
visited London October Evidently was already 
there upon the 22nd and still remaining the 28th. worth 
noting, since the letter printed Frova was overlooked Dr. 
Tillmann, that this dated, place which seems Reading, 
November 1218.8 Beyond this date Guala’s movements 
England cannot traced. was the point leaving 
and had reached Vercelli before the end 
January 

The chief interest the first letter the information gives 


Brit. Mus., Lansdowne MS. 448, fo. another transcript, about the same date 
but imperfect, Cotton Charter XIII. (2). 

St. Paul’s MSS. 25/1751. 

Summarized Pressutti, Regesta Honorii Papae III, 277 (no. 1663) and Bliss, 
Cal. Papal Letters, 59. have taken the text from the modern transcript 
B.M. Additional MS. 15351, fo. 233 

The normal practice the papal chancery the period would seem have been 
leave the name blank. 

Petit-Dutaillis, Vie Louis VIII, 515. 

Vita, 104: ‘Datum Badingi’. But not unnaturally Frova was puzzled 
this and other English names and expressions. 

Litterarum Clausarum, 384. Vita, 109. 
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that the canons Holy Trinity Priory, one the great religious 
houses London, remained throughout loyal the pope—we 
cannot say the king—and had consequence suffered great 
hardship. This some importance confirming the statement 
the contemporary Histoire des Ducs Normandie des Rois 
that five churches only London respected the 
interdict, which Holy Trinity was one. The canons were 
consequence rewarded permission appropriate the church 
Braughing Hertfordshire, which Wigan the Breton person 
apparently otherwise had been deprived for his ad- 
herence the losing party. The advowson the church the 
canons already 

The second and third letters are greater interest, for they 
concern one the most remarkable men engaged the struggle 
against John. Gervase Houbridge bore surname derived 
from manor Witham, Essex.t Among others who bore the 
same name was one the minor figures among the insurgent 
barons, William Houbridge, and there can little doubt that 
they were Gervase seems have been the service 
Richard for 1196 found accounting for the goods the 
king’s enemies sold various seaports. was already termed 
and was presumably some Like other 
royal clerks was connected with St. Paul’s, where held the 
prebend Both and William were concerned 
Robert FitzWalter’s conspiracy against King John and fled the 
country 1212. consequence these three, with several others, 
were outlawed the Essex county court January but 
presumably all returned few months later FitzWalter’s formal 
reconciliation with the king. 

worthy note that the open enmity which the clergy 
St. Paul’s bore the king appears have begun the same 


1 


172. 

Brito’ appears debtor the pipe rolls under London and 
Middlesex from 1211 onwards, but there nothing connect him with the parson 
Braughing. 

Newcourt, Repertorium, 806-7; Monasticon, vi. 162. 

Morant, History ii. 109; V.C.H. Essex, 441, 514. 

presumed that Gervase and William and the few others who bore this 
surname were the same family. William Houbridge held land Robert Fitz- 
Walter Chalvedon (Book Fees, 276; cf. Rot. Litt. Claus. 247b). Philip, who 
held land Takeley, mentioned with William and Gervase (Rot. Litt. Claus. 165 
251). Laurence Houbridge (Hebregge) was present agreement Novem- 
ber 1190 between the abbot Waltham Holy Cross and the prior the Hospital 
St. John Jerusalem regarding lock Broxbourne. appears have been the 
principal representative the nearest Essex hundred (of Waltham), while Roger 
Bataille was the representative the nearest Hertfordshire hundred (Nero vi, fo. 
Houbridge (Hebrigg’) seems also have been prominent Essex 
(Rot. Litt. Patent. 170 b). 

Roll Rec. pp. 93, 138; Pipe Roll Ric. pp. 10, 238. 

Newcourt, Repertorium, 111, 163. Rot. Litt. Claus. 165 
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year FitzWalter’s conspiracy. The evidence for this rather 
curious scrap narrative, entered thirteenth-century 
which, since great length, worth reproducing full 


Anno Incarnacione Domini regente Ecclesiam domino 
Honorio papa tercio, anno papatus eiusdem secundo, anno regni domini 
Henrici Regis Anglie tercii primo, cum per quinquennium annum 
dimidium tempestas Anglia perdurasset, quam excitauerat inimicus 
generis humani, excidium exterminium terre eiusdem gentis, 
demum, opitulante Domino qui dissipauit consilia mala dissoluit col- 
ligaciones quas conuexerant malum quidam potentes, aliis uirtute 
captiuatis, aliis paupertatis belli labore affectis, aliis mari 
debellatis, pax est singulis regni finibus reformata, turbatoribus miracu- 
lose exturbatis. Sicque compressis gencium motibus potestate diuina, 
loca sua sunt pace reuersi qui prius metu mortium multarum suis locis 
fuerunt abacti; agri quoque diu steriles rudes recepere colonos; tecta que 
habitatorum oblita nouos hospites collegerunt; qui prius 
quesierant latebras iam publicum prodierunt uicissim recipientes 
pace, feritate deposita que prius animos omnium cedem proximorum 
armauit. turbacione quidem memorata Londoniensis ecclesia, que 
fuerat primis diebus maxime potentibus inimicis occupata, fuit eciam 
grauius offensa errore suorum qui, pastori suo non obedientes, errauerunt 
utero, contra sacrosanctam Romanam ecclesiam falsa loquentes, sen- 
tentias eius non solum non seruando sed eciam prohibentes eas seruari. 


This narrative cannot strictly contemporary—otherwise the 
writer would have had difficulty equating the year 
Honorius’s pontificate with the dominical year—and has bor- 
rowed phrases from some such documents Guala’s letters. 
However, cannot have been composed very long after the event. 
The period strife, said, lasted for five and half years— 
fairly accurate measure—and from the earliest days St. Paul’s 
was held powerful enemies the king. The reference can 
none other than Gervase Houbridge and his sympathizers, 
and have here indication the ramifications the con- 
spiracy which alarmed John the late summer 1212. 

Gervase was excommunicated the papal commissaries the 
late summer 1215, along with Robert FitzWalter and his con- 
federates, among them being William Houbridge.? Although 
marked man already, Gervase had not then assumed special 
prominence, but the arrival Louis France exerted all 
his influence excite the Londoners remain faithful the 
invader and disregard the interdict and sentence excom- 


St. Paul’s MSS. W.D. fo. 58. 

Wendover, iii. 354-7. Among the excommunicated was also William 
archdeacon Hereford, who had been outlawed with Robert FitzWalter and the 
Houbridges January 1213. Obviously the sentence excommunication was passed 
before Pandulf’s departure September 1215. The last-recorded date for his presence 
England this visit appears September (Rot. Chartarum, 218; Cal. 
Papal Letters, 52). 
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munication under which the city and clergy lay. this time 
was chancellor St. Paul’s and managed carry the majority 
the canons with influential indeed was that the 
death Alard Burnham September 1216? was, although 
excommunicate, elected was one the four clerks 
whom Louis, the course the peace negotiations, tried save 
from punishment, the other three being Simon Langton, Elias 
Dereham, and Robert St. All four had been pro- 
minent their opposition the legate, but Simon and Gervase 
appear have surpassed the others.5 

The subsequent career Simon Langton well known and 
how, after ten years exile, returned office and 
Elias Dereham was very soon permitted come back 
England.’ Robert St. Germain, who was clerk the king 
Scotland, was absolved from excommunication Honorius 
June 1218: had evidently returned Scotland and his 
king’s Gervase Houbridge was, see from these 
letters Guala, deprived his preferments: nothing further 
seems known him and may that died soon after. 

this point something may said the consequences 
the clergy general their defiance papal authority. The 
impression left contemporary chroniclers that punishment 
was widespread and severe. Roger Wendover, for example, 
says that after the departure Louis from England Guala 


Saint Pol des chanoines Gales, uns legas Rome, avoit escumeniés par 
porce chantoient sor son deffois.’ Cf. Histoire des Ducs, 171. According 
Newcourt (Repertorium, 111), Gervase was already chancellor July 1214: the date 
his appointment does not seem ascertainable. one place Wendover (iii. 370), 
mistake, calls him precentor. 

Alard’s death recorded the Dunstaple Annals 1216 (Annales Monastici, 
iii. 51): his obit was celebrated September (Documents illustrating the history 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (Camden Soc.), pp. 70, 95; see also St. Paul’s MSS. 3/676, 
noted Hist. MSS. Commission, Ninth Report, app. 4). Newcourt (Repertorium, 
35) apparently follows Wharton (Historia Episcopis Decanis Londinensibus, 
205) giving the date August 1216: Wharton’s authorities were, however, 
the Dunstaple Annals and Obituarium Paulinum, i.e. those still available, and 
clearly made slip. 

For his election dean see Annales Monastici, Histoire des Ducs, pp. 171, 
197; St. Paul’s MSS. 16/160. The name the chancellor appointed his place 
unknown. Both appointments would, course, disregarded Guala, who 
treated the offices vacant, shown the second letter printed below. 

Histoire des Ducs, 197. 

Historiens France, xix. 636, and Wendover, iv. 32, where their names alone 
are given. Robert St. Germain mentioned with these two the Dunstaple Annals 
(Annales Monastici, iii. 51). 

Petit-Dutaillis, Louis VIII, pp. 174, 339, 448; Powicke, Stephen Langton, 
pp. 136-7; Dict. Nat. Biography, s.v. 

Powicke, loc. cit.; Cal. Papal Letters, 63. 

Ibid. 55. For his employment the king Scotland see Rot. Litt. Pat. 150, 
Histoire des Ducs, was again England March 1219 (Patent Rolls 
1216-1225, 188). 
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dispatched inquisitors throughout the country who suspended 
whomsoever they found have been guilty even the slightest 
acquiescence, and sent them the legate he, turn, distributed 
among his clerks the benefices those who were deprived and 
made all his household rich with the penalties 
less there something behind these charges. Honorius, writing 
April 1219, speaks multi who had been deprived 
Guala,? and year later has occasion refer the pecuniary 
penalties that Guala had But for all that there little 
evidence any sweeping changes even the districts that had 
adhered most closely Louis and had most conspicuously defied 
the legate. The registers Honorius show few traces depriva- 
tion other penalties. Granting that the registers are but 
fragmentary record the pope’s correspondence, that many 
those who obtained confirmation the churches benefices they 
acquired, who obtained mitigation their sentences, did not 
trouble have their privileges letters grace that 
many did not resort Rome for confirmation relief, yet 
noteworthy that the little find the registers covers most 
the specific acts Guala which can certain the 
evidence other sources. The names appear the four clerks 
whom Louis tried protect and whom Guala insisted upon 
The canons Carlisle are the subject several 
The canons Holy Trinity Priory obtained papal 
confirmation the grant the church 
himself obtained confirmation the appropriation the church 
Chesterton the priory his foundation 

not unusual, when test general statements medieval 
documents reference particular instances, find that there 
gross exaggeration, and the paucity specific evidence places 
where should expect find details can hardly fail give 
the impression that Guala was much more moderate than was 
supposed chroniclers, even perhaps Rome. This impres- 
sion borne out what can learn the changes that took 
place the chapter St. Paul’s. 

The canons were notorious for their support Louis and their 
contempt pope and legate; yet, apart from the deprivation 


Wendover, iv. 33. 

Cal. Papal Letters, 66: transcript the original Add. MS. 15351, 
fo. 318. 

71. 

Honorius writing April 1219, with reference Guala’s deprivation con- 
tumacious clerks, mentions litteras sede apostolica super hiis impetratas fraudulenter 
per quas clericos qui beneficia illa obtinent multipliciter inquietant’ (Add. MS. 15351, 
fo. 318 b). Few none these letters were registered; but must not take too 
seriously such general statements which merely echo the allegations the parties. 

Cal. Papal Letters, 55, 59, 63. pp. 48, 57, 68, 81. 

Ibid. 52. Ibid. 97; Vita, pp. 101-2. 
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Gervase Houbridge, the members the chapter not seem 
have suffered greatly, vacancies the deanery 
and chancery were filled Robert Watford? and Henry 
both canons, the latter being appointed the legate. 
Peter the treasurer the cathedral, and 
other canons remained This true even William 
Ely who, after lifetime spent the exchequer, seems have 
consented act treasurer for Louis; retained, moreover, 
his prebend Lincoln and his archdeaconry 
cannot therefore suppose that those members the chapter 
St. Paul’s whose names can trace both before and after Louis’s 
occupation London are merely those who remained faithful 
the king, and quite impossible reconcile these facts with 
the story the generally reliable contemporary author the 
Histoire des Ducs, that the canons who had maintained the services 
the cathedral were deprived Guala all their benefices and 
new canons put their 

The suggestion that Guala intruded large number foreign 
clerks can therefore, would seem, hardly have much basis. 
true that had begun make provision for his nephews almost 
immediately upon his arrival England, and that one them, 
Ruffino, acquired some notoriety also true 
that the Curia thought necessary counsel Guala’s successor, 
Pandulf, act with caution presenting his own clerks 
There was therefore real danger lest advantage 
should taken the situation benefit needy strangers. But 
there real evidence that Guala was serious offender. Had 
been reckless might have half-filled the chapter St. Paul’s 
with Italians, and presented foreigner Braughing well 


There appears means ascertaining whether pecuniary penalties were 
imposed. 


Newcourt, Repertorium, 35. 

See the second letter printed below. 

shown the lists witnesses deeds the dean and chapter St. Paul’s. 
Compare, for example, 9/1063 and 10/1027, the time Alard Burnham, 
with 15/1350 and 22/867, the time Robert Burnham. These are abstracted 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Ninth Report, appendix, pp. 11, 15, 23. 

See paper William Ely Trans. Hist. Soc., 4th Series, xiv. ff. 

Histoire des Ducs, 206. 

Before John’s death Guala had secured for the nephew who bore his own name 
pension marks from the exchequer (Rot. Litt. Claus. Patent Rolls, 
1216-25, 422); another nephew seems have acquired pension marks some 
years earlier (cf. Rot. Litt. 156, 387), and Guala himself seems have enjoyed 
similar pension (ibid. 180). For gift nephew Martin see ibid. 384. Besides 
Ruffino (as whom see Cal. Papal Letters, 140, 142, 145; Patent Rolls, 1216-25, 
352), nephew Philip was beneficed England (ibid. 299). There also 
reference unnamed nephew who was involved dispute over benefice with 
chaplain (Cal. Papal Letters, 73). 

Cal. Papal Letters, letter May 1220. The actual words warning 
were: tamen prouideas cum super hoc circumspectione procedas quod nulli 
contra nos materiam (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 15352, fo. 84). 
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Lambeth. cannot give him much credit for presenting 
Englishman the poor vicarage Chesterton while secured 
most the revenue the church for his own foundation 
Vercelli; but the standards the time there was nothing 
reprehensible his may noted incidentally that the 
rector this church had been clerk Guala’s, presented some 
months least before peace was made with there 
therefore question here despoiling contumacious English 

Let recognize that English politics played large part 
what Guala did and what left undone. had difficult task 
perform; must act stern upholder papal authority 
and the same time his utmost for the appeasement the 
kingdom. Nor must supposed that had one policy, and 
Innocent Honorius another that punished vindictively and 
the pope generously forgave. Guala must have apprehended, for 
example, that Louis could, favourable moment, secure the 
mitigation the sentences passed even upon but 
that would not his mind make less necessary pass exem- 
plary sentences. Nor can doubt that general acted 
complete unison with the royalist 

cannot leave out sight the fact that the canons Carlisle 
had acted collusion with the king Scots well with 
the English barons and the Londoners that they had elected 
irregularly Scot politically more heinous offence 
than the election the excommunicate Gervase Houbridge 
dean the canons St. Paul’s. The dispersion the canons 
Carlisle was therefore politically inevitable; political con- 
siderations did not, the other hand, enter into the treatment 
the general body the canons St. Paul’s. Nor can forget 
that Simon Langton had acted Louis’s and 
impossible suggest that was harshly treated; remained 
Louis’s service and, even when had returned England, 
was still drawing pension from the French king.’ Elias 

Vita, For the comparative values see Ecclesiastica Papae Nicholai, 
Rolls, 1216-25, 76, June 1217. 
There is, quite exceptionally, some suggestion dissatisfaction the legate’s 


obstinacy his negotiations for peace with Louis (Histoire des 199; cf. Petit- 
Dutaillis, Vie Louis VIII, pp. 161-2). 

This appears conclusively shown the notices the correspondence 
between the various parties which was still preserved Scotland the end the 
thirteenth century (Acts the Parliaments Scotland, 108-9, 111-12), together 
with Henry letter the pope April 1217 (Patent Rolls, 1216-25, 111). 

Foedera, name does not appear; quite possibly was Robert 
St. Germain. 

Wendover, iii. 369. The authority not perhaps first rate, but measure 
confirmed charter Louis (Petit-Dutaillis, Vie Louis VIII, 511). 

Historiens France, xxii. 566. 
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Dereham, like Gervase Houbridge, had been the king’s service 
relations with Eustace Vesci the time when Eustace was 
strongly suspected conspiring with Robert FitzWalter against 
the king.? Elias certainly was easily forgiven; and need not 
assume, our ignorance his ultimate fate, that Gervase alone 
the had hope reconciliation. The punish- 
ment William Ely, who, however, seems not have been 
prominent opposition the legate, was apparently limited 
the loss his post the exchequer and did not extend any 
ecclesiastical benefice. Consequently the intervention the pope 
was not called for his case secure the mitigation any 
penalty inflicted upon him. 

The declared policy Honorius had been replace the rebel- 
lious clergy others faithful the king and devoted Rome 
the event was willing merciful, once sentence had been 
passed his legate. But Guala too might well have claimed 
credit for his own moderation. 


APPENDIX 


Licence Holy Trinity Priory, London, appropriate the church 
Braughing which Wigan the Breton has been deprived (22 October 1217). 


Guala miseratione diuina tituli sancti Martini presbiter cardinalis 
apostolice sedis legatus dilectis filiis Petro priori conuentui sancte 
Trinitatis Londoniarum salutem Domino. Attendentes fidem, deuo- 
tionem, obedientiam quam, sicut filii obedientie sanctam Romanam 
ecclesiam matrem nostram, hac turbatione regni Anglie occasione dis- 
cordie inter regem barones suborte noscimini habuisse, qua dampna 
grauia iniurias non modicas estis perpessi, saltem pro hiis omnibus 
uobis aliquid tribuamus, ecclesiam Brachinges cum suis pertinentiis 
Londoniensis diocesis quondam Wigani Britonis nobis excommunicati 
omnibus beneficiis ecclesiasticis spoliati, que donationem uestram 
pertinet, uobis usus proprios per uos ecclesie uestre inperpetuum 
auctoritate legationis qua fungimur concedimus presentis scripti patro- 
cinio communimus, presentibus venerabilibus patribus Willelmo Lon- 
doniensi, Petro Wintoniensi, Simone Exoniensi episcopis. Ita tamen 
presbitero uicario perpetuo residentiam facienti redditibus eiusdam 
congrua portio assignetur qui presentationem uestram per diocesanum 
instituatur episcopum eadem. Nulli ergo omnino hominum liceat hanc 
nostre concessionis paginam infringere uel ausu temerario contraire. 
Siquis autem hoc attemptare presumpserit indignationem omnipotentis Dei 


Rot. Litt. Claus. Rot. Litt. Pat., pp. 61, 82, 144. 
Chartarum, 147 

Rot. Litt. Claus. 146; cf. Rot. Litt. Pat., 92. 

Thus writes April 1219 that Guala [beneficia ecclesiastica] iuxta 
mandati nostri tenorem idoneis personis contulerit karissimo Christo filio nostro 
Henrico regi Anglorum illustri fidelibus ecclesie Romane deuotis (Add. MS. 15351, 
fo. 318 b). 
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sancte Romane ecclesie nouerit incursurum. Datum Londoniis anno 
dominice incarnationis xj. kalendas Nouembris, pontificatus 
Honorii pape iij. anno secundo. 


Guala grants Henry Cornhill the office chancellor St. Paul’s 
which Gervase Houbridge has been deprived (28 October 1217). 

Venerabili Christo patri Willelmo dei gratia episcopo dilectis 
decano capitulo Londoniensibus Guala miseratione diuina tituli sancti 
Martini presbiter cardinalis apostolice sedis legatus salutem Domino. 
Noueritis quod nos, intuitu Dei, legationis qua fungimur auctoritate, con- 
tulimus karissimo familiari clerico nostro Henrico Cornhull’ ecclesie 
uestre canonico, sue probitatis fidelitatis obtentu, cancellariam ecclesie 
sancti Pauli Londoniarum uacantem, cum omni suo iure integritate dum 
uixerit possidendam, quam quidem possedit aliquando magister Geruasius 
Hobrugg’ quem, mandato sanctorum patrum dominorum Innocentii 
Honorii iij. Romanorum pontificum, propter multiplices contumacias 
contemptus omnibus beneficiis ecclesiasticis spoliauimus officio. Quo- 
circa uobis, legationis qua fungimur auctoritate, mandamus quatinus can- 
cellariam ipsam cum omnibus pertinentibus eam eidem Henrico assignetis 
corporalem possessionem illius inducatis, facientes eum pacifica 
possessione gaudere, contradictores qui fuerint uel rebeles per censuram 
ecclesiasticam compescendo. Datum Londoniis apud sanctum Paulum 
kalendas Nouembris pontificatus domini Honorii pape tercii annosecundo. 


Guala grants John Thebaldo the church Lambeth which 
Gervase Houbridge has been deprived (17 March 1218). 

Guala miseratione diuina tituli sancti Martini presbiter cardinalis 
apostolice sedis legatus omnibus Christi fidelibus presentes litteras in- 
specturis salutem Domino. Cum mandato domini pape magistrum 
Geruasium scismaticum excommunicatum, quod contra sententias 
domini pape nostras baronibus contra regem Angliae prestitit consilium, 
auxilium, fauorem, omnibus ecclesiasticis beneficiis priuauerimus pro 
sua inobedientia multiplici contemptu sententiarum sedis apostolice 
manifesto, uestram uolumus notitiam peruenire quod nos ecclesiam 
Lamhee que fuit ipsius magistri Geruasii dilecto nostro Iohanni Thebaldo 
consanguineo familiari domini pape speciali mandato ipsius contulimus 
ipsum per procuratorem suum personam instituimus eadem, 
presentem cartam cautelam testimonium concedentes nostri sigilli 
munimine roboratam. Datum apud Malverniam kalendas Aprilis 
pontificatus domini Honorii pape iij. anno secundo. 


The Disgrace Richard Louth, 1297 


the year 1310, Mr. Conway Davies tells us, writs privy seal 

from the king the treasurer and barons the royal exchequer 

ordering them find better office that court for certain 

Richard Louth were repeatedly Not till 1313 did the 

will prevail and Richard get his promotion. Even then, 
Conway Davies, Baronial Opposition, pp. 139 and 312. 
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seems, the resistance Richard’s superiors had been circum- 
vented rather than overcome, for the office got, the marshalsy, 
was one over the appointment which they had control. 
had been nominated thereto Nicholas Segrave, who, 
marshal England, had the right appointing his deputy 
the exchequer. Clearly, Edward had stooped gain influ- 
ence what the time the Ordainers could not directly 
command. Mr. Davies suggests, illustration the 
reforming party’s grip the executive departments that time. 

But more than that, more than question refusing 
royal nominee such. Evidence which did not come into 
Mr. Davies’s field shows quite clearly that 1310 Richard 
Louth was not young man seeking with royal favour his first 
promotion, but man with past, man personally objectionable 
his superiors grounds departmental discipline, and known 
least one the Ordainers undesirable public servant. 

The story takes back thirteen years. the time the 
Confirmation the Charters (1297), with already fifteen years’ royal 
service his credit, the last five them chamberlain the 
exchequer, must have been regarded his superiors 
altogether tried and responsible Shortly afterwards, 
prominent family London merchants,? one Henry Box, had 
recently died still indebted the Crown for his share the war- 
subsidy seventh movables granted the citizens London 
and other cities and boroughs the Model Parliament Novem- 
ber 1295. His executors—his widow Juliana, née Cros, and his 
father-in-law Thomas Cros, also London merchant—had been 
distrained answer for the debt the exchequer, but when the 
case came the Michaelmas term 1297 they could not agree 
between themselves the responsibility for The barons, 
‘thinking such dispute between father and daughter unseemly’, 
adjourned the case give them chance settling things 
amicably out court. Meanwhile the father, Thomas, was 
have the distraint that had been levied him relaxed; but not 
the daughter, Juliana, she was said have been ‘consuming 


Details from Richard’s own petition, printed Rot. Parl. 461 among petitions 
uncertain date. The new evidence used this article, however, from the Memoranda 
Roll 1297 shows that cannot earlier than November 1297, while probably 
not later than 1307, the implication the petition itself that addressed 
the same Edward whom Richard had served chamberlain. 

Public Record Office, K.R. Memor. Roll, no. 70, 56: dies datus Henry Box 
London Pascham prox. futur. pay the king £40 quas Regi debet Custuma 
lanarum suarum ductarum partes One Box was alderman Lon- 
don, another represented the city parliament, 1296; cf. Rot. Parl. 489. Thomas 
Cros, also, was alderman; ibid. 279. 

For further claim against Henry Box’s estate, though did not arise con- 
nexion with this case, cf. Select Cases the Exchequer Pleas (Selden Soc. 1931), 
no. 202. 
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indiscretely and improvidently’ the goods and chattels the 
deceased left her care co-executor. ‘Whereupon [the record 
continues] leaped Richard Louth, one the chamberlains 
the exchequer, taking the part the aforesaid Juliana and 
praying that her distraint released rather than the father’s.’ 
When Baron John Cobham answered for the court that for the 
reason already given Juliana’s distraint would not released, 
Richard retorted (‘instanter dixit’) that the distraint should 
released spite the said John (‘inuito ipso Johanne’), and that 
he, Richard, would maintain Juliana’s cause the exchequer 
and out (‘ipsam suis agendis tam Scaccario 
quam alibi For this, which ‘inasmuch the 
exchequer the king’s court and the barons are the king’s lieu- 
tenants and represent his presence therein’ was really contempt 
the king and the king’s court, the chamberlain was held for 
trial, and Saturday, November 1297, before formal 
assembly the king’s council the exchequer, condemned 
lose his office chamberlain, prison, and pay John 
Cobham personal damages assessed 

Two days later, when appeared the exchequer give 
security for this sum, had face the treasurer and barons 
another charge: querela from co. Kent his conduct there 
recently while supervising prise corn opus regis. was 
charged with large-scale corruption and with allowing his 
subordinates, taking bribes spare people and oppressing those 
who would not thus buy favour, with generally infringing, fact, 
his oath supervisor and the ordinance the council regulating 
that churchman, too, Richard’s conduct was bring 
him into disgrace. was subdeacon. Whatever his relations 
with Juliana Box before the exchequer incident—and the evidence 
sufficient for suspect least that had had hand 
wasting the property whose release was anxious secure—not 
long after find him already married her. clerk orders 
marrying widow, was canonically guilty and 
had appear the ecclesiastical courts too. During the hearing 
evidence more serious offences, not all with Juliana Box, came 


P.R.O., L.T.R. Memor. Roll, no. 69, 22d. 

23. Richard denied the charges and inquest was ordered taken 
the spot William Trussel, sheriff Kent, and Robert Burghasshe, acting- 
warden the Cinque Ports and member the Council. The outcome have not 
discovered. The blank the roll for the return still blank and have found other 
trace return being made. This possibly one the instances misgovernment 
which provoked the general inquiry into war-time local government early the fol- 
lowing year Pat. April 1298, 338), which case this particular inquiry 
may well have been merged into the general one. The roll for Kent, unfortunately, 
not among the records the general inquiry surviving the Assize Rolls the Public 
Record Office. See infra, 263, 

Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. Law, 2nd ed. 445. 
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out. For bigamy, immorality, and repeated perjury during his 
examination, was sentenced deprived any benefices 
already held, and pronounced unfit hold any for the 
Richard Louth was therefore well known, when tried 
recover his position 1310, the heads his department 
insubordinate official, the Ordainer Robert Winchelsey 
man personally low character, renegade churchman, and 
undesirable public servant. His appointment, despite their 
opposition, 1313 must rank victory for the Crown, small, 
but typical the methods with which that time Edward 
was quietly recovering his hold the executive, and undermining 
the position the Winchelsey’s part the affair 
interesting. The evidence for it, admittedly, largely 
stantial: his Kentish properties, with which, supervisor, 
Richard must have had do, and which must have kept him 
aware Richard’s conduct and the querela (even was not 
behind it); his position the council and intimate knowledge 
affairs 1297, which would give him knowledge the circum- 
stances Richard’s fall chamberlain; his position church- 
man, which, have seen, gave him full knowledge Richard’s 
conduct private life his devotion the principle ‘reformed’, 
good government conservative lines, leaving doubt 
the attitude would take 1311 Ordainer the question 
appointing man about whose past knew much. The real 
1297, not 1311. what extent was active, 
originally, procuring Richard’s fall? For this have Richard’s 
own testimony. According him two men were most active 
procuring his fall and one them was Robert Winchelsey: par 
procurement Canterbir’, pur ceo prist les blez 
procurement Sire John Cobham, fut tort remuez 
know enough, course, discredit his pose the victim 
personal malice, but evidence Winchelsey’s active part 
his fall this is, think, conclusive. might hope gain dis- 
torting Winchelsey’s action, but difficult see what could 
gain inventing altogether. Evidently had had something 
with Winchelsey’s property Kent, and himself believed 
that the archbishop was one those behind the 
Louth was exposed the leading reformer 1297. But 


For the whole story Richard and Juliana came into the ecclesiastical 
courts see Registrum Roberti Winchelsey, ed. Miss Rose Graham (Cant. and York Soc.), 
pp. 215, 230, 231, 234, 236, 296, 306, 335, 390. 

points, too, causes Edward own character which led the disasters 
his reign: irresponsibility matter the most elementary self-interest, the choice 
honest officials, seen this bare-faced favour one with Louth’s unsavoury record. 

His own version his disgrace his subsequent petition for redress already 
referred to; cf. supra, 260, 
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would reading too much into the evidence see this direct 
connexion between Louth’s case and the constitutional crisis. There 
proof anything more than personal action Winchelsey’s 
part and there every reason believe that Louth’s conduct, 
once revealed, would have brought him disgrace royal action 
alone, independent any political crisis. The most can say 
that Winchelsey revealed it; one any rate the reformers 
1297 thought more than class interest. 

more profitable look the administrative aspect 
Richard’s offences, the conditions under which they were com- 
mitted rather than what authority they were corrected. 
this connexion chief interest attaches the charges brought 
against Richard supervisor the prise 1298, 
the very first council meeting after his return from 
Edward saw fit undertake general inquiry into the con- 
duct prise during the whole the war-period, 1294-8. How 
far that inquiry was undertaken voluntarily Edward the 
interests good government (which, the absence evidence 
the contrary, must believe), how far was forced upon 
him the opposition, shall perhaps never know. But 
either case shows consciousness that the conduct local 
government during the last few years, years war and war- 
strain, had aroused good deal dissatisfaction. Without dis- 
satisfaction such inquiry would never have been undertaken, 
especially time when all energies were being bent Scottish 
campaign retrieve the disaster Stirling Bridge. The records 
the inquiry, far they deserve careful analysis. 


The exchequer scene and the proceedings the ecclesiastical court are much 
less importance. The former would have brought about Richard’s dismissal from the 
office chamberlain any case; the latter, his ecclesiastical degradation. neither 
case can assume Winchelsey’s initial action. But both bring out Richard’s character, 
emphasize his undesirability 1310, and must have stiffened departmental and re- 
forming opposition him that occasion. particular Winchelsey, and therefore 
the rest the Ordainers, knew too much about him. 

landed Sandwich March; the 15th certain rearrangements the 
custody the various seals were made consequent upon his return and summonses 
issned for council held Westminster the 30th (Palm Sunday), Parl. Writs 
65; April ordinance par lui son (printed Baldwin, King’s Council, 
appendix i), and, the same day, commissions pursuance thereof (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1292-1301, 338, and Cal. Close Rolls, 1296-1302, 204). 

the P.R.O., Assize Rolls, but for three only the seven commissions. They 
are arranged under counties: 

Lines. Assize Roll, no. 505 Placita 

Norfk. 587 

Suffk. 842 (fragmentary 
Yorks. Placita (fragmentary 
Notts. 

The Rolls for Norfolk are fullest. From the P.R.O. List Assize Rolls have 
not been able identify any others. 
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preliminary examination shows quite clearly that much petty 
maladministration the usual type local officials all classes 
had been going unchecked until this inquiry, leaving general 
impression that (as might expect) the urgency war condi- 
tions had not only greatly increased the opportunities local 
officials for exercising their petty tyrannies, but had led also 
great relaxing the vigilance the central authority over 
them. Whether administrative supervision broke down completely 
not hard say, but became increasingly difficult. From 
these causes alone dissatisfaction could arise: the inquiry 1298 
recognition it. The local impact Edward’s war-time 
policy has yet studied. When the story written Richard 
Louth will have place not only particular instance 
corrupt officialdom, but instance all the more interesting 
because was exposed Robert Winchelsey and was exposed 
early, that his may have been one the cases that drew 
attention the need for the general inquiry undertaken the 
following year. 


The Eccentricities Edward 


THE appended case, recorded the Memoranda rolls for 
gives posterity perhaps the first opportunity has ever had 
overhear actual contemporary conversation the demerits 
Edward II. Such chance worth taking, even the eaves- 
dropper finds that startling twist given the ideas 
had already accepted the authority record and chronicle. 
Tradition has agreed that the reigns which opened the thirteenth 
and the fourteenth centuries respectively were alike made danger- 
ous the character the ruling monarch, though John’s faults, 
perhaps, were positive where Edward II’s were negative, John 
the eyes his contemporaries mainly condemned 
Christian, Edward gentleman. This unanimity criticism 
has hitherto been founded either upon the secondary evidence 
the chroniclers’ narratives, else upon inference, one remove 
from direct statement, from records underlined the verdict 
events. John’s greed over his peaches and new ale cost him his 
life, but survival might have cost him his throne Edward II, 
robust young athlete was, could not die soon enough 
avoid ruin, losing wife and crown before came himself 
violent end. Behind both failures lay faults character deducible 


Mem. Roll 86, 32d; Mem. Roll 89, 89d. must thank 
Miss Putnam for kindly calling attention this entry. Madox, Hist. Exch. 
84, refers this case, but merely states that the culprit was found guilty speaking 
irreverent and indecent words the king without giving their exact terms. 
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rather than explicit, but unusual that modern criticism has 
speculated whether both cases the explanation should not 
sought actual mental 

last have, through the tale-telling Philip Viroler 
Newington, confirmed the witness jury neighbours 
1315, criticism coming direct from intimate though humble 
quarter, and running exactly the familiar lines. Robert 
Messager, nuncius the king’s household, bold enough when 
talking with Saer Kaym, sub-bailiff Newington, near Sitting- 
apparently his own native place, one July morning 
1314, shortly after Edward’s defeat the Scots Bannockburn 
June, say plainly that nobody need expect the king win 
battles spends the time when ought hearing Mass 
‘idling and applying himself making ditches and digging and 
other improper may that Robert instinctively 
selected for mention such pursuits would seem particularly 
unbecoming gentleman his interlocutor, man accustomed 
supervise humble peasants engaged just such tasks but 
conventional opinion aristocratic circles would have been en- 
tirely with him, and further envenomed the reflection that 
Edward’s low tastes must carry with them preference for low 
company. Undervaluing the society the wrote 
Higden, fraternized with buffoons, singers, actors, carters, 
ditchers, oarsmen, sailors, and others who practise mechanical 
the idling which forms the more general part 
Robert’s accusation, have evidence that sometimes took 
shape less strenuous than manual labour, passing remark 
made Thomas Cobham, bishop Worcester, letter 
written during the session parliament October 1320, tell 
the pope how much Edward has improved. behaving, says 


Dr. Chalfant Robinson argued the case for the pathological condition Edward 
the American Journal Insanity, 445-64. Petit-Dutaillis, lecturing 
King’s College, London, faire pour mieux comprendre les grands 
figures historiques’, 1926, suggested possible physical explanations for John’s 
alternation energy and but not know this lecture has been printed. 

The heading Kanc’ the margin the roll enables identify this Newenton’ 
with the Kentish village, some twenty miles north-west Canterbury. 

John were question, could test this statement his almsgiving. Thus 
when neglected Holy Innocents’ Day, 1212, fed fifty poor for each one the 
seven cranes caught while out hawking (Rot. Mise, 1212-13, Cole, Documents, 
250). 

Possibly Robert himself was similar position. Robert Messager, 
described king’s bailiff Dartford, was summoned before the exchequer Dec. 
1315 answer for his seizure under colour his office and without warrant cow. 
One the two men whom was attached was Saer Kaym (K. Writs, bundle 10). 
Orders were issued distrain him appear February 1316, but the writ, dated 
January, Westminster, could not executed because did not reach the sheriff 
Kent till February (ibid. bundle 9). 

Polychronicon (Rolls Ser.), viii. 298. The chief relevant passages the chroni- 
clers are listed Professor Tout, Place Edward II, 
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Cobham, magnificently, prudently, and discreetly and, ‘contrary 
Our document may left tell its own tale, but two points 
deserve mention. The first the fact that the last information 
that November 1315 Robert was released from 
prison the mainprise Walter Reynolds, archbishop Canter- 
bury, the instance Queen interesting find 
these two names associated protecting critic the king, 
view their association twelve years later that more active 
criticism which dislodged Edward from his throne. The second 
concerns the identity Robert Messager Newington. 
least two Roberts who came from Newington, had Kentish con- 
nexions, and were employed royal messengers, were alive the 
reign Edward II. There was Robert Newenton, king’s 
envoy, who has long served the king who was sent December 
1310 have the necessaries life’ St. Augustine’s abbey, 
There was Robert Newenton, king’s messenger, 
who received simple protection for one year, the instance 
the council, January 1316.5 This presumably the same 
man, still active work, who secured commission oyer and 
terminer Kent April 1318, his complaint that when 
delivered writs privy seal the recipients threw the writs the 
ground and trampled them and assaulted and who 
the following month appeared Westminster, apparently the 
senior five messengers the royal employment, claim 
total sum 8d. for shoes, 2s. 4d. pair, and 66s. 8d. for 
robes, one mark Again, may who received pro- 
tection with five others April and who February 
1320 was preparing® with many other people cross the sea with 
the king journey which the latter never actually took. But 
who the Robert Messager who became 
pensioner for life the hospital Ospring the request 
Edward II, and February 1330, was described ‘now 


The full Latin text was printed Dr. Pearce his edition Cobham’s register 
for the Worcestershire Historical Soc. (p. 97). 

And have been unable add this, despite search subsequent Memoranda 
rolls (to 1320) Writs, Edw. and Brevia Baronibus, bundle Henry 
II. must thank the members seminar the Institute Historical 
Research for kind assistance this quest. 

The manor Newington was held the hundred Milton (Cal. Close Rolls, 
1323-27, 297, and Cal. Ing. Post Mortem, vi. 385), which often formed part 
queen’s dower. was the hands Margaret the queen mother, but 1318 
passed Isabella (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1317-21, 115). 

Cal. Close Rolls, 341. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, 374. Ibid., 1317-21, 176. 

Exch. Accts. 376/7, fos. 88. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1317-21, 326. 
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work late 1320, than Robert already retired 1310. 
Either, however, might well have held that memorable conversa- 
tion July 1314. Robert would like pose the knowledge- 
able veteran, with inside information, and was within easy distance, 
Canterbury, for visit Newington Robert II, the other 
hand, could boast more recent contact and might well 
growing disgusted with the service master unpopular and 
unsuccessful. JOHNSTONE. 


Kanc’. Roberto Messager Newenton’ allocuto 
transgressione 


Philippus Viroler Newenton’ exhibuit consilio domini regis hic 
quandam cedulam per quam ipse suggessit quod Robertus Messager 
Newenton’ nuper protulit irreverenter plura verba indecencia domino 
rege contemptum domini regis offerens velle verificare pro domino rege 
contra eundem Robertum. 

Robertus presens curia modo die sancti Michaelis unum 
mensem allocutus inde defendit etc. dicit quod ipse nulla verba 
protulit que redundare possent dedecus domini regis vel derogacionem 
honoris domini regis etc. hoc offert verificare qualitercumque etc. Ideo 
concordatum est quod fiat inde inquisicio. preceptum est vicecomiti 
quod venire faciat hic coram consilio die Veneris proxima post festum 
Omnium Sanctorum xij etc. qui nulla affinitate interim Robertus 
liberatur custodie quem diem vicecomes retornavit nomina jura- 
torum. juratores presencia eiusdem Roberti electi dicunt super 
sacramentum suum quod Saerus Kaym subballivus ville Newenton’ 
nuper apud Newenton’ videlicet mense Julii anno regni domini regis nunc 
octavo interrogavit dicto Roberto aliquos 
rumores recenter domino rege, qui dixit quod sic, debiles, adiciendo 
quod dominus rex recessit Scocia confusus Scotis cum idem Saerus 
miraretur super illo ipse Robertus asseruit nullum mirum esse, pro 
videlicet quod ipse dominus rex non audiebat libenter missam interro- 
gato ulterius per ipsum Saerum quid dominus rex ageret tempore quo 
deberet missam audire etc. Robertus asseruit vacare intendere circa 
fossata facienda fodendum eciam alia indecencia etc. Postea die 
Sabbati vigilia sancti Andree instanciam Isabelle regine 
Anglie consortis regis Archiepiscopus manucepit predictum 
Robertum habendo illum coram domino rege voluntatem ipsius regis 


recipiendum quod pretextu huius manucapcionis idem 
Robertus deliberatur etc. 


The parallel version Mem. Roll. 89, which more abbreviated 
and the whole less accurate, has been compared, but contains variants substantial 
enough worth noting. 

Marginal title. October 1315. 

November. For this writ see 173 same roll. 

July 1314. November 1315. 

Walter Reynolds, archbishop since 1313. 
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The ‘Jurybook’ the County Court Chester 


extract printed below from the roll pleas the County 
Court Chester for December 1398 interest for more than 
one reason.! shows that the speech those days the Bible 
containing the Gospels, upon which oaths were taken, was called 
the and, secondly, that obligation from time 
immemorial had lain upon the abbot Chester provide the 
sittings the County Court Chester castle, and that could 
fined heavily for not doing so. 

other instance the use Jurybook this sense has 
been noticed. Not only there earlier example English 
the use jury given the New English Dictionary, but Jury- 
book not noted there, except its modern meaning book 
containing the names persons liable serve jurors. Numer- 
ous references the use ‘the book’ during medieval legal 
proceedings are record. has been stated that ancient 
times large folio Bible containing the Gospels was placed upon 
stand court. The jurymen came forward one one, and 
placed their hands upon the book sworn. prisoner was 
warned that his time challenge juryman was came 
the the court baron the steward instructed those who 
were entered upon the dozens metter mayn sur lyver and 
then they were kiss the Cinque Ports appeal homi- 
cide was lost ascun [of the jury 12] retree mayne del livre.* 
plaintiff asserted his claim sur son serment sur When 
But all instances noticed livre liber the name used. 

That the most important local religious house should 
obliged provide the necessary copy the Bible courts 
which the head such house was bound appear repre- 
sented, seems very naturai, and this may have been the custom 
elsewhere, though appears have escaped mention. regards 
Chester two other secular obligations are recorded falling upon 
the abbot. was bound ancient usage find and pay clerk 


was not aware this finding 1398 when editing some the thirteenth- 
century county court rolls Chester. Mr. John Brownbill printed English 
abstract without comments The Cheshire Sheaf (1928), series vol. xxv, 

Mellor, Dearsley and Bell’s Reports, also reported Law Journal 
Reports, M.C., 121; Cox, Criminal Law Cases, 454; Jurist, not 
succeeded finding authority for this statement, made counsel. 

The Court Baron (Selden Soc.), 106. 

Borough Customs (Selden Soc.), 41. 

Ibid. 175. 

Kent, 1313-14 (Selden Soc.), vol. 151. This may not have been the 
court book but Bible provided the bishop. 

Tait, Chartulary Chester Abbey (Chetham Soc.), 479. 
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appears have supplied horseman and footmen, though was 
not clear the inquest 1288 whether was bound 


Public Record Office, Chester Plea Roll 102, mem. 14. 


placitis Comitatus Cestr’ coram Willelmo Lescrop’ Comite 
Wiltes’ Justiciario Cestr’ die Martis proximo post festum Concepcionis 


beate Marie Virginis anno regni regis Ricardi secundi vicesimo secundo 
[10 Dec. 


Cestr’. Memorandum quod quoddam panellum exhibitum fuit hic 
Curia inquirendum per sacramentum proborum legalium 
hominum Comitatus predicti panello predicto inpanellatorum 
super quibusdam transgressionibus pro Domino Rege super 
quada[m] billa &c. quod quidem sacramentum hic diem 
capi non potest pro quod non habetur librum vocatum Jury- 
book’ sacramento eorundem legalium hominum 
prestando siue onerando, qui quidem legales homines onera 
sua hic Curia capienda modo comparent. insuper omnia 
negocia querelas placita istius Comitatus pro defectu predicti 
libri usque horam nonam amplius predicti diei Martis 
minime capta extiterunt quod Curia domini Regis maxime 
retardata deteriorata fuit &c. Super quo quesitum est per 
Justiciarium quis predictum librum Jure seruiendum 
forma predicta Curie hic inuenire deberet quod omnes secta- 
tores Judicatores balliui tocius Comitatus hic Curia presentes 
dicunt quod Abbas Monasterii sancte Werburge Cestr’ omnes 
predecessores sui abbates loci predicti predictum librum 
seruiendum Curia domini Regis hic omnes Comitatus hic 
tentos siue tenendos inuenire tenentur quod dominus Rex 
Anglie modo princeps Cestr’ omnes progenitores sui Comites 
Cestr’ necnon omnes Comites Cestr’ tempore quo non extat 
memoria predicto libro seruiendum hic Curia omnes 
Comitatus tenendos quocienscumque quandocumque secundum 
consuetudinem Comitatu predicto Hactenus usitatam teneri 
contigerint per manus predicti Abbatis omnium predecessorum 
suorum Abbatum Abbacie predicte hucusque fuerunt &c. Ideo 
idem Abbas scilicet Henricus Abbas monasterii predicti 
&c. affertur per Curiam omnes Judicatores 
decem libras. 


Charter Italian Rural Commune, 1488 


THE outstanding position Florence and Venice the field 
commerce has tended obscure the importance wealth derived 
from land the economic basis the Italian city state. Apart, 
however, from the one two cities engaged high commerce, 


Stewart-Brown, Calendar County Court Rolls Chester, 1259-97 (Chetham 
Soc.), 112. 
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the contado and its resources were the mainstay existence for 
the majority Italian states the fifteenth century. Among 
these, Bologna never played more than modest part com- 
merce, but from the middle the thirteenth century, when she 
was position exercise systematic control over her contado, 
the organization the subject territory occupied the attention 
her government, and its wealth contributed largely her 
revenues. The division the territory into seven vicariates 
arranged symmetrically round Bologna was the work Arch- 
bishop Giovanni Visconti and his system was carried 
and modified the republican régime which began The 
chief citizens, whether lawyers, bankers, silk-merchants, 
were all landowners considerable scale. Taxes mills and 
sales land, and tolls levied the produce the contado brought 
into the city, constituted the most important items the receipts 
the exchequer. Under the heading del Comune, the 
Bolognese archives contain number documents dealing with 
rural communes and their relations the central government 
during the fifteenth century. Communal boundaries are defined 
the taxation officers privileges are granted and confirmed 
the name the Legate and Anziani, representatives the dual 
government church and city which theory ruled over 
Bologna some attempts are made restrain the rapacity 
local officials. One document the collection has special 
interest. charter drawn the men Casio and Casola 
and presented for confirmation the Legate and Anziani 
December 1488. Unlike the majority, concerned less with 
the relation the commune the central government than with 
matters internaleconomy. presents picture the economic 
and political life single cell the more complex organism 
the State. When Bologna stood the height her Renaissance 
splendour, and her leading citizen, Giovanni Bentivoglio, consorted 
equal with despots less questionable title, was from 
rural communities such this that the city drew life.* 

Casio and Casola are situated the Apennines, the water- 
shed between the Reno and the Limentra, not far from the popular 
watering-place Bolognese society, Bagni Porretta. The main 
road into Tuscany, which ran through Casio, made convenient 
administrative centre. reference the Potestas Montanee 


Sorbelli, signoria Giovanni Visconti Bologna, doc. Bologna, 1901. 
dep. storia patria per Romagna, ser. vol. xx, 1902). 

the subject the rural communes the Bolognese Apennines cf. Sorbelli, 
Comune rurale dell’Appennino Emiliano nel sec. xiv xv, Bologna, 1910; 
Palmieri, montagna bolognese nel medioevo, Bologna, 1929. have had the honour 
drawing Professore Sorbelli’s notice the Conventione Casio and Casola, which 
not included his list statutes rural communes (ibid. 142). 
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Caxi’, document shows have been the seat 
one the earliest Bolognese officers the contado. Giovanni 
Visconti’s day was subject the vicar Monzuno, but 1376 
received vicar The affairs the commune were, 
the preamble the charter shows, the hands the massaro and 
his four consuls, the massaro being elected the outgoing 
massaro the arengo, general assembly summoned 
the parish church Casio the ringing the bell. According 
the Statutes Bologna, the right electing their own massaro 
was confined communes comprising least ten families, 
provision which perhaps accounts for the practice grouping two 
more villages single The massaro, chief 
officer the commune, was responsible for the preservation its 
property. Cases damage must reported him 2); must 
impound pigs and other animals who strayed the meadows 
among the vines, until they were redeemed their owner 
(§§ must send ten men once week mend the roads 
12); must give leave for the diversion stream the 
lighting charcoal-burner’s fire (§§ 17, 20). was further 
required act the connecting link between the commune and 
the central government. collected the dues payable the 
exchequer, and the apportionment the salary the vicar 
Casio was made responsible for such charges the commune 
the annual cleaning the wells the castello 13). Besides 
the massaro and consuls there were the saltarii, officials who from 
Roman times onwards had taken part rural administration 
was their duty denounce those guilty damage, or, failure 
produce the criminal, themselves make restitution for 
damage done 2). Over against the elected officers the 
commune must set those appointed the central government. 
The vicar Casio, other vicars the contado, was appointed 
for six months time salary fifteen month his 
functions were both administrative and judicial, and was 
allowed keep notary and two Apennine 
commune Casio and Casola were further subject the authority 
the capitano della Montagna, military officer who first made 
his appearance the thirteenth century owing the necessities 
defence against external enemies and the turbulence 


Palmieri, Degli antichi comuni rurali dell’ Appennino Bolognese’ (Atti 
memorie dep. storia patria per Romagna, ser. vol. xvi, 1898). 

Palmieri, Gli antichi op. cit. 

The Libro vicariati tasse del anno 1396 (Archivio Stato, Bologna) shows 
that Casio and Casola contributed lire the vicar’s monthly salary lire, the 
other eleven communes subject him contributing sums varying from lira 
soldi. Cf. Palmieri, op. cit. 


Sorbelli, comune rurale dell’ Appennino Emiliano nel sec. xv, pp. 49-54. 
Palmieri, op. cit. 
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mountain These were the officials who devoured the 
commune and against whose depredations the charter was 
primarily directed. The root the trouble lay the attitude 
Bologna towards her subject territory was administered not 
from the standpoint its own interests but from that the 
advantages derived from the city. 1462, when 
Bologna wished make present the duke Milan, the 
della Montagna and vicars the contado were elected 
for year, instead for six months, with the proviso that they 
must hand over half their salary the exchequer within fifteen 
days, their right enjoy all other profits their office being 
This one among many examples the mulcting 
the officers the contado the understanding that they would 
recoup themselves the expense those over whom they were 
set authority. wonder that the vicar Casio did not inquire 
too closely whether cases damage had been reported him per 
ghara per malivolentia, that disregarded the rule which gave 
him cognizance only such cases involved damage not less 
than ten lire and that the men Casio and Casola endea- 
voured protect themselves against his encroachments 
detailed definition his rights. January 1488 the govern- 
ment Bologna issued decree favour three communes 
neighbouring Casio and Casola, declaring them exempt 
from impositions every kind save their contribution the salary 
the vicar Casio, and commanding the vicar and captain and 
all other officials the government refrain from molesting them 
their persons their goods pain its Such 
decrees, however, could little more than pious opinions while 
the system which encouraged abuses remained unchanged. 

From the clauses the charter gather that corn, hay, fruit, 
and chestnuts were among the products the commune, but that 
its chief source wealth lay the vines, and the mulberry 
leaves necessary for the rearing silkworms. man who wilfully 
injured mulberry-tree was liable fine gold ducat® which 


Palmieri, Montagna bolognese, pp. the second half the fourteenth 
century there were two capitani della Montagna whom one had his seat Casio; 
the course the fifteenth century the residence the Capitano Casio was moved 
Vergato. 

Ghirardacci, Historia Bologna (Muratori, RR. II. SS., new ed., vol. xxxiii, 
pt. 178). Cf. also Corpus Chronicorum (op. cit., vol. xviii, pt. iv, 
293). 

Santini, Bologna sulla fine del quattrocento, Bologna, 1901. 

Archivio Stato, Bologna, Diritti del Comune January 1488. Decree 
Sedici Riformatori favour Bargi, Stagno, and Suviana. 

The standard coin the day was the Bolognese silver lira lira soldi, 
soldo denari); according Sorbelli (op. cit. pp. 301-6) the gold ducat was 
equal 2s., but Palmieri’s opinion (op. cit. pp. 359-60) the relation between 
lire and ducat varied considerably according time and place. Sorbelli estimates 
the lira worth the Italian lire 1910. 
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was paid, not the vicar commune, but the church, the 
time when the silkworms were sold their cocoons 7). 
The mulberry, says Palmieri, was the golden fruit the land, and 
the priests were among the most active breeders 
The importance this industry throughout the Bolognese contado 
may gathered from the revenues which the Dazio del filugelli 
brought each year the Pigs were the chief live- 
stock and must kept off the meadow land throughout the year 
even little pig who trespassed involved his owner fine six 
3). Every householder must make orchard and sow, 
each year, half bushel beans (§§ 10, 11). The oaks must not 
used for charcoal-burning without licence, cut clear 
road (§§ 19, 20); they doubtless formed part the property 
the commune, which included all the woodland most 
Besides these matters husbandry the men the commune had 
other public duties citizens they must see that one man 
from each household attended the arengo unless prevented 
necessity Christians they must accompany the dead 
burial save times pestilence 9), enclose their graveyards 
15), take part processions 16), and clean the streets 
front their houses before the Corpus Christi procession passed 
that way 14). Every breach duty had its penalty, payable 
church vicar commune, and fixed for the most part with 
due regard for what was appropriate, the case the six 
soldi due the church Biagio for its fittings and ornaments 
from those who failed contribute their personal presence 
the dignity its ceremonies. The document whole gives 
abundant proof vigorous communal life and tradition 
self-government less strong than that which Bologna herself 
possessed. suggests that, had her rulers known how use it, 
the contado had more contribute towards the welfare and sta- 


bility the state than soldiers man her armies and money 


swell her revenues. Apy. 


Questa sia conventione Rev™. Mag! Sig!. Antiani 
che facto homini del comune Caxi Caxola vostri fidelissimi 
subditi per loro utilita unione che non siano manzati dali officiali per 
acuse danni dati, quale piu dele volte dano per ghara per 


Op. cit. 375. 
The Dazii for 1460 were estimated 4,000 lire, when the 
piscium were estimated 3,500 and the Bologna, Archivio 
Stato, Liber Partitorum Mag. Dom. Sedecim November 1459. 

Sorbelli, op. cit. 234. 

The only recognized impediments were illness absence from the commune 
least one day before the assembly was summoned. Sorbelli, op. cit. pp. 26-8. 

Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, legate Bologna 1485-99; exercised his legation 
through lieutenants, whom Luigi Capri, bishop Pesaro, held office 1486-93. Cf. 
Archivio Stato, Bologna, Diritti del Comune, December 1486. 
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malivolentia. Inde humilmente supplicarono vostre Signorie che 
degnano confirmarli linfrascripti capituli iusti parono sopra facta 
conventione laude dio honore dele prefate V.S. aliquali devotamente 
arecomandano. 

prima quisti sono homini infrascripti che fecono infrascripta 
compositione ordene cum consensu voluntate tuto comune con- 
gregato more solito sono campana chiesa San Biaxio della terra 
Caxi del conta [contado]de Bologna. (Names follow: Antonio Pignetto 
presente and four Andrea Morato massaro novo 
electo per sopra and four consuli novi del dicto massaro electi.’) 
Item coroboratione fortificatione dicta conventione questi sono 
electi per tuto comune Caxi Caxola, quali hano 
arbitrio bailia come sindici procuratori epso comune come appare 
per instrumento Ser Jacomo dale Cavanne una insieme cum massaro 
consuli fare dicta conventione quella conservare cusi ogni altro cosa 
del dicto comune [names follow]. 

Item sopradicti homini hano facto ordinato che persona del dicto 
Comune non possa acusare far acusare damni dati vicarii 
capitanii officiale alchuno sotto pena lire tre Bolognini per 
ciascuna acusa che fusse data per ciascuna volta. passando 
damno lire insuso sia licito andare acusare dove pare. quale 
pena aplichi vicario Casi overo Capitanio overo altro judice 
alquale domandasse rasone. 

ii. alchuno recevesse damno vada massaro deputati 
statim fare estimare tal damno quello estimato debbia refare per 
colui che dato damno tempo del recolto cioe formento, vino, 
fructe, feno castagne essendo damno nelle dicte cose, sel damno 
havesse satisfare dinari habia tempo dui mesi. quando non sapesse 
colui che havesse dato damno saltaro conviegna denonciarlo infra 
termine ali estimaturi overo massaro, questo non facendo 
dicto saltaro lui sia tenuto ala emendatione del dicto damno. estimato 
damno denonzato overo sapesse senza saltaro intenda passato 
dicti termini tempi dicti tal delinquienti essere incomandamento 
cum esequistione parata denanti ogni officiale non havendo satisfacto 
estima del damno secundo sera imposto ala consientia deli estimaturi 
massaro, che epsi estimaturi tengano uno libro scriverli dicti damni 
emendatione quilli ordinatamente. 

iii. Item hano ordinato che bestie porcine habiano bando deli prati 
per tuto lanno, salvo per transito overo per caso necessita, che quando 
dicte bestie fusseno trovati dicti prati sia licito patrone dicti prati 
andare cum famiglia del Vicario overo del capitanio tore tale bestie 
deporle presso massaro condemnare patrone epse bestie soldo 
uno per ciascuno porco grande per ciascuno picolo dinare sei. quale 
condemnazione aplichi meza vicario overo capitanio laltra meza 
colui che receve damno. caso chel condemnato non pagasse dicta 
condemnazione infra termine iii sia licito massaro vendere tanto 
dicte bestie porcine cha satisfare ala sopradicta condemnazione. 


The estimatori, usually two number, were elected the arengo, with the duty 
assessing damage property, whether individuals the commune (Sorbelli, 
op. cit. pp. 55-7). 
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iv. Item hano ordinato che prati debbiano reguardare ogni 
generazione bestiame come entra kalende marzo insino che feni 
serano recolti portati via sotto pena soldo uno per ciascuna bestia 
grossa per ciascuna volta per ciascuna bestia piccola dinari quartio 
per ciascuna volta, anche sia licito tore dicte bestie cum famiglia 
sopra dicti officiali depore dicte bestie presso dicto massaro, 
quale pena aplichi paghi come dicto sopra nel damno dele bestie 
porcine. intendasse oltra dicta pena sia tenuto patrone dele bestie 
satisfare damno secondo sera dicto per massaro estimaturi colui 
che havera recevuto tal damno. 

Item hano ordinato che vigne siano sempre reguardati ogni 
generatione bestiame sotto pena che contene qui sopra. 

vi. Item quando fusse guasto alchuno arboro fructevole overo daltro 
facta cum persone possendo provare sia condemnato vinti bolognini per 
ciascuna volta, quale pena aplichi meza parte vicario laltra 
meza parte comune sia estimato damno pagato recivente del 
damno. quando fusse guasto dicto arboro cum bestie cada ala pena 
soldi dui per ciascuno arboro satisfacto secundo sera estimato 
per estimaturi, quale pena aplichi vicario solamente. 

quando fusse guasto alchuno moro grande picolo cum 
persone cada ala pena uno ducato doro per ciascuno. cum bestie cada 
ala pena soldi patrone quelle, quale pene aplichi chiesia 
Sam Biaxio terra Caxi sia estimato damno satisfactio 
colui chel recevera come dicto, ascritti pagare come dicto cum 
esequitione parata. quando fusse alchuna persona sfogliate colte 
foglie dicti mori estimaturi possano debbiano estimare doppio 
del dicto damno satisfare dicto damno quando serano venduti folixelli 
colui che lhavera recevuto non satisfatendo sia astretto come dicto 
pagare. 

viii. Quando saria larengho chel sia tenuto ciascuno homo per casa 
venire ala rengho overo mandare uno per lui sotto pena soldi cinque 
per ciascuna volta non havendo casone necessaria non potere venire overo 
non potere mandare, quale pena aplichi comune. 

ix. Sia licito almeno uno homo per casa andare acompagnare corpi 
quando sono morti dentro terra overo nella villa sepultura, sotto 
pena soldi aplicare dicto comune non havendo licito impedimento 
essendo tempo peste non sia licito andare lui piacere. 

Che ciascuna famiglia debbia somenare meza corba fava sotto 
pena soldi aplicare comune havendo terreno. 

xi. Che tute famiglie debbiano far fare uno orto sotto pena dui 
ducati doro per ciascuno anno che non lhaverano, quale pena sia aplicata 
dicto comune. 

xii. Chel massaro sia tenuto ogni septimana mandare homini 
conzare vie dove bisognasse conzare sopra guardia del comune Caxi 
sotto pena soldi dui per ciascuno che non volesse obedire, quale pena 
aplichi dicto comune. 

xiii. Che massaro Caxi sia licito ogni anno remondare fare 
remondare puzi del castello Caxi quilli conzare spendere quillo sia 
bisogno spese del comune. 


xiv. Quando festa del Corpo Christo ciascuno sia tenuto 
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netare strata denanti casa sua dove porta corpo Christo che 
ogni persona sia tenuto netare polire vie del castello dove porta tal 
sacramento sotto pena chi contrafara soldi cinque bolognini, 
quale pena aplichi chiesia Sam Biaxio terra Caxi per 
comparare parenti per dicta chiesia. 

xv. Che ciascuno sia tenuto tenire serati cimiteri dele chiesie, cioe 
pieve San Stefano, come sempre stato costume fare, sotto pene 
lire bolognini per ciascuna famiglia che contrafacesse, quale pena 
aplichi ala dicta chiesia per parimenti inadornamenti quella. 

xvi. Quando processioni ordinati sia tenuto almeno uno per 
famiglia andare processione sotto pena soldi cinque per famiglia 
contrafacendo aplichata ala dicta chiesia per ornamento. 

xvii. Sel fusse alchuno che permutasse acqui del suo solito luogho 
senza licenza del massario che laquarolo possa facto condemnare soldi 
per volta tal contrafacenti, quale pena aplichi vicario quel 
luogho. 

xviii. Che tempo luve sia licito ciascuno che tiene cani cagne 
poria uno ancino collo dicti cani per salvamento luve, sotto pena 
soldi tri per ciascuna volta contrafacente quale pena aplichi vicario. 

xix. Che niuno possa tagliare possa far tagliare quercie ceri per 
passare alchune bestie sotto pena soldi cinque per persona per ciascuna 
volta chi contrafacesse aplicata vicario. 

xx. Che nessuno possa far far fare cenere biancha nera suso 
quil del Comune Caxi quercie ceri senza licenza del massario sotto 
pena soldi cinque come dicto sopra volendo dicto cenere fare 
cum licenza paghi comune soldi cinque per fuogho cenere. 

xxi. Quando fusse trovato alchuno visibilmente tore uve nele vigne 
formito deli campi tempo nocte sia facto condemnati intendase 
condemnato per lire cinque bolognini essendo trovato cada 
pena ipso facto lire bolognini niente meno dicta pena sia arbitrata 
ali homini ellecti antedicti secundo sera arbitrata aplichi meza 
vicario laltra comune sia emendato damno chi recevera. 
volendose defendere tal delinquente trovato visibilmente nel dicto damno 
possa essere proceduto per furto quando fusse denunziato per massaro. 

Questi capituli supradicti voi hano dicti homini 
fin qui unanimiter nemine discrepante observati intendono observare 
piacendo ale vostre Signorie ale quale humilmente supplicarono dignano 
fare che dicta conventione narrata dicti capituli sia perpetuamente 
observata essendo tal conventione voluntatamente proceduta per tuti 
ciascuni homini del comune Caxi Caxola iurati publicamente 
come appare per instrumento del dicto Jacomo dale Cavanne. cum questo 
che nessuno officiale non possa procedere sopra dicte cose sopradicte 
condemnazione non quando sia adimandato justitia rasone achi 
sapertinisse cosa del dicto comune. 
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Reviews Books 


Geschichte der Schweiz. Erster Band. Von den iltesten Zeiten bis zum 
ausgang des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts. Von von 

Die Entstehung der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Von Frur. 
(Bern: Haupt, 1929.) 

Vorgeschichte der helvetischen Revolution mit besonderer des 
Kantons Solothurn. Teil. Von (Solothurn: Gassmann, 
1927.) 


first volume the new Swiss History edited the Ziirich publisher 
Schulthess specially welcome thoroughly scholarly handbook, 
though primarily meant for school-teachers and the general public. 
overlaps only for century with Wilhelm History Modern 
and introduces the younger generation Swiss his- 
torians, whom Hans Nabholz has taken over the first two divisions 
ending with the advent the Habsburgs and Marignano respectively, and 
Leonhard von Muralt the third, embracing Reformation and Counter- 
reformation. 

Although the publisher his preface announces predominance 
social and economic aspects, the traditional form historical narrative 
adhered throughout, that many readers, particularly outside Switzer- 
land, would probably have liked see some more the 504 pages (to 
which excellent index names and subjects added) freed from personal 
and local detail and dedicated instead broader and perhaps more com- 
parative developments. But this will hardly lessen their gratitude for 
getting the course events, from prehistoric times the definite balance 
the Christian churches, presented the full light the most recent 
researches, which selective but comprehensive bibliography given 
the head each chapter. 

After the chapters dealing with the Roman and early imperial periods, 
with the flanking positions held the French monarchies Burgundy and 
Savoy, and the German territorial powers Swabia, Kiburg, and Habsburg, 
interest naturally intensifies the epoch the first federal unions between 
1291 and 1315, round which immense controversial literature has grown 
since the war, the more Nabholz himself has previously contributed 
this literature well-known article the Festschrift fiir Paul Kehr 
(1926). the present narrative has rightly smoothed down the inter- 
pretation there given those early federations betraying will, not only 

Cf. ante, xxxvii. 153. 


note passing that rémisches Kaiserreich deutscher Nation (p. 55) term 
the late, not the early middle ages. 
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administrative independence from foreign officials, but also political 
independence from the Empire. the other hand, the form narrative 
would seem have prevented him from satisfying the whole curiosity his 
readers questions such the Italian communal influences exercised 
the Bund the Urkantone. is, therefore, only appropriate here invite 
special attention the masterly monograph submitted Hans Fehr 
this and other questions origin the Oslo Congress 1928. will 
read with much profit also companion Nabholz’s latest version, 
chiefly for two reasons, viz. first that Fehr puts their proper light the 
traces Langobardan antiquity (hardly mentioned Nabholz) which form 
common Germanic background those Italian influences Switzerland, 
and secondly that insists more positive evaluation the legendary 
tradition beginning with the White Book Sarnen the late fifteenth 
century and recently confirmed, e.g. Robert Durrer’s excavations 
old sites castles and other settlements. Nabholz his part follows what 
seems the custom the modern Swiss text-book first giving the 
original’ version events told contemporary records and dealing 
separately with the famous legends Tell and Winkelried. But perhaps 
here, as, e.g. Roman history, the time has arrived for tentative, 
less critical, combination original’ and ‘legendary’ material. 

Muralt’s history the century Reformation naturally more 
unit owing the shortness his period, but less the (at least com- 
paratively) more modern and better documented character his subject, 
which least for one central point, Zwingli’s career, has been able 
rely new researches his own among unpublished sources. Although 
his outlook is, like Nabholz’s, characterized strong democratic and anti- 
feudal tone, has imbibed enough truly realistic historical spirit, e.g. 
declare (p. 433): ‘Bei der Beurteilung des Pensionenwesens miissen wir 
uns wenigstens dariiber klar sein, dass wir auch heute mittel gebrauchen 
Kampfe unser Dasein und die Bereicherung unseres Lebens, 
die eine spiitere zeit vielleicht nicht mehr gutheissen wird.’ This spirit 
makes him, think, full justice also both Calvin’s curious position 
over against means secular government between the 
rival hegemonies Savoy and Bern, and the renewed Italian influence 
borne Carlo Borromeo’s and the Jesuits’ Swiss College Milan. 

belated word may added the second volume Biichi’s laborious 
researches the eve the His concentration, after the first 
more general volume, his native city and canton means super- 
fluous. For not only was Solothurn, old, the seat the French 
minister the Swiss Confederation, the centre diplomatic intrigues 
the decade between the Constituent and the Consulate and also French 
emigration Switzerland, but these characteristics were turn connected 
with the constitution the canton one the most oligarchic and anti- 
quated, but also most powerless the Confederation. far from sparing 
Swiss prejudice, the author seems almost little far the 
opposite direction adopting the French Republican point view, e.g. 
when says that the rather adventurous policy the Directory’s famous 
envoy Bacher einfachsten mit dem Wort sachlich bezeichnen’ 
(p. 29). BRINKMANN. 


Cf. ante, 311. 
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Geschiedinis van Noord-Nederlandsche Geschiedschrijving Middel- 
eeuwen. Dr. (Haarlem: Tjeenk Willink, 1932.) 


THERE are two ways looking historical literature evidence what 
actually occurred, indication the mental attitude and critical 
capacity the thus indirectly the degree civilization proper 
the society which was member. Dr. Romein the latter aspect 
vastly more important than the former. takes for his motto the 
principle formulated Professor Gosses 1926: Never believe what 
historians say, and still less that they say without foundation.’ 

places the end the middle ages, for his purpose, 1517, the date 
publication the so-called Divisiekroniek Cornelius Gouda, the 
teacher Erasmus, which stands the border-line between medieval and 
Renaissance history. limits his inquiry the northern provinces 
Holland, Utrecht, West Friesland, Guelders, and Zutphen; which stood 
much the same cultural relation the richer southern provinces Scotland 
did England. Dr. Romein estimates that the printed chronicles, which 
confines himself, number about per cent. those still unprinted but 
must remembered that the more important chronicles were usually 
the earliest printed, and thus the hundred which describes may 
taken fairly representative the whole mass. The arrangement adopted 
not strictly chronological, for the good reason that even north Holland 
only gained sense national unity under the Burgundian domination, 
almost the end the medieval period. begin then with Utrecht, for 
which the historical material 1350 mainly hagiographical. The 
earliest writer the Utrecht school, St. Liudger, was disciple 
York, and wrote his life St. Gregory, one the followers St. Boniface 
and abbot St. Salvator’s, Utrecht, about the beginning the ninth 
The first half this century the most flourishing period the 
Utrecht school, and the lives written then are distinguished sobriety 
and simplicity which marked contrast the love miraculous and 
fabulous stories which marks the later middle ages. The earliest historical 
work the Utrecht school the Vita Heinrici attributed Bishop Adal- 
bold and presumably written the first quarter the eleventh century. 
relates the story the emperor Henry 1004. The historical 
importance the see Utrecht the latter part the eleventh century 
not reflected its chronicles. 

The early history Holland centres the Benedictine abbey 
Egmond, and that Friesland the Premonstratensian houses Bloemhof 
and Mariengaarde, the chronicles Holland beginning the twelfth and 
Friesland the thirteenth century. Egmond was much less important 
centre than Utrecht and slower developing literary tradition, but from 
comes the first example cartulary chronicle the type familiar 
England where the history family, this case that the counts 
Holland, recorded way commentary the instruments which its 
actual alleged benefactions are expressed. Annals, such those the 
English monasteries, begin with continuation chronicle brought 
probably from Ghent Abbot Walter 1130. The thirteenth-century 
Frisian chronicles are remarkable for their accuracy and vigour. The lack 
worthy successors them the fourteenth century explained the 
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decreasing economic and political importance the monasteries which pro- 
duced them. But this falling off not peculiar Friesland, though may 
conceded that the special circumstances that country accentuated 
tendency which found acting throughout Europe. interesting 
find that Emo, the earliest Frisian chronicler, studied Oxford about 
A.D. 1200. 

The historiography the later middle ages shows the marks new 
tendencies. History becomes secularized and less frequently the product 
religious house. begins abandon Latin for the vernacular and 
show national bias. Beka, writing about 1364, combines the histories 
Holland and Utrecht and remains for long the classic chronicler the 
northern Netherlands. the fifteenth century Veldenaar (c. 1475) attempts 
Universal History which that the Netherlands only section, 
while both the style and the antiquarianism John Leyden, his con- 
temporary, betray the influence the Renaissance. The same extension 
interest beyond the limits district characterizes the somewhat late 
group Guelders chronicles, among whom William Berchem remark- 
able for his care naming the authorities from whom borrowed. The 
Frisian chronicles the same period have definite political bias, and are 
much taken with the assertion that national freedom which the 
Frisians had just lost everything but name. 

specially interesting group formed the writings, mostly bio- 
graphical, connected with the Brethren the Common Life, lay com- 
munity which its combination piety and business capacity has 
curious analogy with the Clapham sect. Their activity copying gives 
them special importance literary history; they may indeed con- 
sidered the first organizers the modern book trade. Dr. Romein points 
out the connexion between their appearance and the economic develop- 
ment the towns the Ijssel, Zwolle and Deventer, and attributes their 
strange freedom from persecution much their strong position 
bourgeois organization the harmless orthodoxy their views. Yet 
here were sown the seeds that puritanism which was characteristic 
the Reformation. these brethren that Dr. Romein (p. 202) 
attributes the conception literary property and copyright. 

The only town chronicle within the period that Kampen, begun 
some time after 1466. the family histories only few are print, one 
(p. 229) containing Dutch variant the story young Lochinvar’. 
Dr. Romein attributes the appearance this type chronicle the waning 
importance the nobility, whose military value was diminished the rise 
the professional soldier and the town trained bands. 

Despite the poverty the material compared with that greater 
and more prosperous countries this book was well worth writing, and will 
satisfy the curiosity many who have wondered why the history Holland 
seemed begin with William the Silent. And, apart from its literary 
interest, provides all the necessary details about dates, manuscripts, and 
editions, convenient form. There are few errors detail such the 
assertion that Dirck Franckenzoon Pauw, writing about 1480, made use 
the Annales Ecclesiastici Raynaldus, who was born 1595 (p. 222), 

the failure recognize the diocese Beauvais Veluacensis diocesis 
(p. 132, 1). short section might well have been devoted Dirk 
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Buschman, published Dessing 1930,' which appears come 
within the limit dates. And would interesting know more 
St. Richard Englishman who had studied Paris, astro- 
nomus, physicus, magister artibus, litteratus qualibet facultate 


Die Freien Marken Deutschland. (Baden and 
Rohrer, 1933.) 


Professor Dopsch’s work will anticipate his probable line 
attack the still imposing remnants the mark has been 
criticized the past, seems, Germany for his scepticism about that 
theory the ground that had used hitherto only—or mainly—Carolin- 
gian sources. this important little book only 124 pages therefore 
tackles what are, after all, the main documentary foundations for the 
teaching Gierke and his successors: the Weistiimer the later middle 
ages and the sixteenth century. Were there fact any fully 
marks then surviving from which one may argue backwards age 
universal, least widespread, agrarian freedom 

would impertinent for English reviewer judge confidently 
between Dopsch and his predecessors and critics. Certainly able over 
and over again prove the existence some element 
the constitution marks which Gierke had cited instances the free 
Genossenschaft. Sometimes can show that its context means 
gefreit, that have case the concession, not the assertion, 
freedom sometimes that obviously had lords, who 
mentioned the Weistum sometimes that all sorts feudal personages 
were mixed with the peasants Markgenossen. Occasionally his own 
profound knowledge Carolingian times enables him show that mark 
which has been claimed free primitive survival was least not that, 
because the eighth ninth century was not free. His more general 
argument that practically every case which the territory the 
mark said rechtlich eigen the villagers are touch only with 
Nutzeigentum not Volleigentum. The argument close, from Weistum 
Weistum and from clause clause, that cannot reproduced here; 
but, with the reservations required, from one who has not himself worked 
through the documents, may said that decisive. Nothing all 
like the free mark’ one’s youth, persisting through feudal age, survives 
this precise handling the evidence. Dopsch the peasant who 
has encroached his lord through the ages, the Erbzinser perhaps who 
coming regarded, and regard himself, proprietor, not the 
lord who has encroached the rights the heirs free Tacitean fighting 
men. (For the close points medieval German land law and custom 
readers must referred the text especially for the discussion (pp. 
Gierke’s freies vogtbares Eigen.) 

Growth the lord’s authority, viewed from certain angles, the later 
middle ages not denied. ‘free’ man settles land which 
grundherrlich, comes under the custom the ‘best beast’, for example. 
Sometimes any new-comer said become the lord and belong 
Ante, 150. 
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the ‘manor’. Lords are claiming more and more control 
over the Nutzungsrechte the marks. Elsewhere—in Switzerland mainly— 
people may that they can withdraw themselves and their goods 
and another lord. (The English reviewer inevitably recalls the 
Domesday parallel, free that could with his Jand whom 
There were short the familiar degrees freedom but that 
the free Dopsch argues, was never the highest them. 
ganzen tritt klar zutage, dass die Marken der Weistiimer 
des 14. bis 16. Jahrhunderts keine altfreien Marken vollfreier mit Gesamt- 
eigen dieser darstellen, sondern jiingere 

The book ends with few pages the general development the mark. 
Primitive agrarian freedom myth. Die Grundherrschaft schon von 
allem Anfang Deutschland vorhanden ist. Schon 
Zeiten!’ reviewer furnished only with English knowledge might 
comment, ‘agreed: but must postulate universal Grundherrschaft 
because reject universal free Agrarkommunismus the beginning 
From Carolingian times onwards the peasants are bettering their, very 
varied, tenurial conditions and encroaching the lord’s powers over the 
Wildland Mark. They resent the lord’s attempts control the assart- 
it. They strive, often with success, turn their various 
into freies zinsloses Eigentum. The late medieval records the marks 
merely record stage this struggle. (The English reviewer’s mind runs 
back over nearly fifty years dwell Seebohm’s English Village Com- 
munity and unprinted saying Freeman’s, told him Seebohm’s 
son, that he—Freeman—believed that the course English history 
had been Seebohm argued would lose all interest it!) England 
not Deutschland, and Dopsch under obligation refer but our 
Domesday literature might have furnished some parallels and, may be, 
some queries his generalizations. 


Cartulary Oseney Abbey. Edited the Rev. F.B.A. 
(Oxford Historical Society, 1929-31.) 


these three volumes need only said, way preface, that they 
have been edited with all the patient labour and accuracy which everybody 
now knows expect from Mr. Salter. the student Oxford local 
history they must invaluable but here more pertinent emphasize 
the light they throw upon monastic and social life. 

Volume shows that was exceptional for monk preach well that 
the University were wont sometimes present his 
sermons’ (p. xv). see books not written the abbey, but presented 
(pp. xx, The obituary list enables us, usual, count the 
endowed pittances: there were twenty, which two only prescribed 
attendant doles the poor (pp. xviii can trace the decrease 
members Oseney from seventy-four inmates twenty-six, and 
Goring from thirty-six eight (p. xxviii). There most interesting 
description house (cf. pp.86, 148). large number instances, 
this and the following volumes, show that there was regular tariff for 
sales rent Oxford the thirteenth century for every yearly penny 
rent one paid shilling down; this answers pretty exactly the instances 
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printed the Cartulary St. John Baptist (Oxford Hist. Soc., vol. 
The frequency, among the towns-folk who witnessed the deeds, surnames 
such carpenter, mason, painter, illuminator, scriptor, implies that these 
arts were exercised rather for than the cloister. The frequent purchase, 
well-to-do folk, corrodies carefully specifying that the purchaser shall 
have the same superior quality bread and beer the canons (and 
sometimes, parenthetically, his servant the same quality monastic 
servant) significant for the standard monastic diet (pp. 166, 167, 173 
and passim). see testator going pilgrimage proxy (p. 135) and 
the money value burial the monastery (pp. 135, 158, 190, 346, 411). 
item most interesting its Chaucerian possibilities recorded 214 
Absalom the clerk, the early thirteenth century, receives from the abbey 
lease for life that messuage which Gervase the carpenter held us’, 
the corner Kibald’s Street. see canons not teaching themselves, but 
contracting with outside schoolmaster take one boy their nomina- 
tion (p. 218). will 1348 marks one stage the Franciscan profession 
poverty: priest leaves personal legacies money four separate 
friars, and four marks another for singing his annual’ (p. 346). 
more modest instance occurs 1282; the testator leaves 20s. his son, 
minorite, and 3s. nun Godstow (p. 1525 (p. 354) comes 
significant testimony the dwindling authority Latin: Oseney gives 
lease English New College; the renewal 1534 was also English. 

rent-purchase, corrodies well-to-do folk, with one lower scale the 
son William the carpenter 1261 William’s daily gallon ale 
only cerevisia (p. 39). About 1200 find Thomas the dean 
son Nigel the dean (p. 197 iii, xix). 

volumeiii get more variety, addition these stock subjects. The 
editor, his preface, shows the impossibility distinguishing, apart from 
clear indications the context, between ballivus and prepositus (p. viii). 
The abbey church had twelve altars, with aggregate indulgences 
for 263 days, from grants between 1227 and 1269 (p. xviii). This cartulary, 
like others, shows that endowments nearly reached their saturation point 
before 1300. very interesting learn that, though there were least 
three the river landing-places for loads hay and similar 
heavy goods, ‘all this was local traffic, and there evidence that goods 
came Oxford water from London; they seem have been sent 
farther than Marlow Henley, and thence road’. Page xix shows how 
profitable monastery was the burial good corpse. Pages ff. give 
four purchases serfs the abbey. page there very interesting 
document 1254. Nicholas Laking, sub-dean Salisbury, buys the 
price marks ready money endowment Oseney for four poor 
clerks during three years. The four are receive, between them, four 
brown loaves per diem, and two great loaves such poor clerks receive 
the item, beer two gallons daily second beer, and two 
third and the convent potagium the portion four men. Item, eat 
with their bread [in let them receive daily from the conventual 
generale’, with competent lodging’. about 1280 find regular 
formula bond executed graduands when they had the use 
the monastery for their inception and the attendant feast. They bound 
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themselves, all possible detail, make good whatever damage either 
through malice any person (which God forbid through any mishap, 
might accrue the abbot and convent, either their house any 
their possessions whatsoever’ (p. 87). Again, have tantalizing 
glimpse one among the many buildings which Oseney possessed and 
hired out the students, Pilet’s lower schools; also his upper schools, 
(137). One the few quite late documents 
336; shows process commoner Scotland and the Continent than 
England. Leo permits the abbey take proprios usus not only the 
rectories two churches, which they had long possessed, but even the 
vicarages, thus squeezing the last drop from the orange. 

There are only two points upon which would suggest, with all due 
deference, doubt. Could the liber rationalis vol. iii, xviii, really 
service-book Oseney’? The quotation from seems quite 
consonance with what its title would suggest, that was book business 
memoranda. Was there any service-book called Rationale? Again, 
volume iii, seems unnecessary assume that the scribe mis- 
takenly omitted calciamenta; aestivalia alone sometimes used for boots. 


Register Edward the Black Prince preserved the Public Record Office. 
Part III (Palatinate Chester), 1351-1365. vols. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1930, 1931, 1932.) 


lands over which the Black Prince ruled, the honours Wallingford, 
St. Valery, and Berkhamsted, the earlaom Chester, the duchy Corn- 
wall, the principality Wales, name the largest units, are all too seldom 
mentioned the records royal chancery exchequer; and local 
records, from which most our information about them must derived, 
give little indication the general methods and policy baronial control. 
But the administration such wide baronial franchises important 
aspect medieval government, has long been indicated the published 
portion John Gaunt’s extension the series Public 
Record Office calendars, with all their accustomed accuracy and scholar- 
ship, include material, which not strictly royal national, new and 
welcome departure. 

The Black Prince’s registers are concerned with the organization his 
household, the provision the sinews war, the management his 
estates. The first surviving volume, now calendared and published 
Part the most comprehensive scope; deals with all his affairs 
during and immediately after the Crécy-Calais campaign. the result 
increasing administrative activity, specialized series registers was 
started 1351. One volume dealt with the lands Cornwall and Devon 
and now published Part two others, the one concerned with 
Cheshire, and the other, surviving only fragment, with North Wales, 
are now published together Part yet another volume, dealing with 
the lands England and with the household, the same period, will follow 
later Part IV. corresponding volume for South Wales does not 


John Gaunt’s Register, 1372-1376 (Camden, 3rd series), vols. xxi, xxii. 
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survive. The publication these registers must welcomed partly 
for their intrinsic interest, genealogical, topographical, military, social, 
economic, administrative, occasionally even political, and also because, 
specimens the archives independent administrative system, their 
form and very existence are significant. 

this latter account, unfortunate that the brief preface the 
first volume the series tells nothing the nature and scope these 
registers. What were they precisely, how were they compiled, they 
contain charters, letters patent, letters close, what ways they most 
markedly resemble differ from the rolls the king’s chancery? The 
registers are the records the prince’s central secretarial department 
they include notes transcripts all types letters—charters, letters 
patent and close, writs and indentures—issued under his privy seal, some- 
times called the ‘seal’; they were written clerk the privy seal 
specially assigned registrar, who carried out his duties with dubious 
efficiency, for one time they were two and half years arrear. The 
registers the Black Prince’s privy seal resemble the rolls the king’s 
Great Seal general aim, the centralized control administration 
which they testify, their manifold expressions the lord’s will; but they 
differ their revelation less complex administrative machine—of 
secretarial department concerned with the operations privy and 
secret seal, but not great seal—of organization which had acquired 
little departmental independence, but was the tool prince and council. 
They partly resemble and partly differ from the chancery rolls the 
subject and diplomatic the letters noted, and the 
matter proceeded the registers territorial not diplomatic lines, and 
letters were normally written French instead Latin. The notes 
warrant show that even matters routine administration the keeper 
the prince’s privy seal seldom acted his own responsibility the 
manner the royal chancellor. 

The prince’s registers can hardly fully utilized without some under- 
standing his secretarial arrangements, since they not entirely conform 


have discussed these registers length article The Administrative 
Chancery the Black Prince before 1362’ Mediaeval History Presented 
Thomas Frederick Tout, also Tout’s Chapters Admin. Hist. ch. xviii, 
section ii. 

e.g. the registers not contain such high proportion grants, appointments, 
pardons, and protections direct force, but instead contain many letters local 
officials Wales and Chester asking them issue such letters under the seals their 
keeping. Frequent petitions with conciliar endorsement are another characteristic 
feature the registers the Cheshire volume often contains the replies local officials 
long letters instruction from prince and council. 

The most notable variation from the chancery form found the formal 
letters patent the prince these were sometimes known charters contemporaries, 
and were hybrid the royal charter and royal letter patent. example 
calendared Part II, 64, but the actual entry the register includes, before the 
list witnesses, the phrase ‘in cuius rei testimonium has litteras nostras patentes 
fecimus sigillo nostro privato munitas 

The main difference between the prince’s warrants and the chancery warrants 
course that amongst the former note warrant refers the privy seal except 
with reference seal used abroad during absence. interesting warrant the 
letter with the prince’s sign manual homout, ich dene 
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the familiar chancery model. The registers themselves reveal good 
deal about these, but unfortunately the calendar form tends hide the 
essential character the register and obscure its diplomatic and some 
its administrative the absence any prefatory explanation, 
and the usual diplomatic forms and usage the prince are not well 
known, would have been desirable give here some selective treatment 
illustrative examples the prince’s letters. Despite their great interest, 
the value these volumes some extent impaired the use well- 
tried system calendaring circumstances which less appro- 
priate; far the student diplomatic and administration con- 


cerned, the calendars hardly eliminate the necessity reference the 
registers themselves.” 


The Black Prince’s registers contain much information that new the 
only use far made them connexion with the history the 
stannaries, with the economic and social history Cheshire, with aspects 
Welsh history and government, with the household the Black Prince, 
and with Cheshire administration and even these subjects they have 
not been used exhaustively. Part was not used for the first two, and 
supplements what already known its most notable economic contribu- 
tion indeed probably found the references the Cornish tin 
mines, for instance, the details the prince’s exercise his right 
pre-emption, first enforced early October 1346, the careful regula- 
tions for the sale tin, the licence two pewterers work the duchy, 
and the manifold activities the German merchant Tideman 
Lymbergh. With the appearance Part may now possible 
attempt for Cornwall, with infinitely less labour, such work Dr. Hewitt 


seldom possible tell from the calendar that the letters were given under 
the privy seal, and impossible identify the seal and the privy with each 
other, since the formula ratification, sometimes included the register, always 
omitted the calendar. Occasionally the ratification may have some administrative 
well diplomatic significance, which lost the calendar, e.g. the case 
letter given under our privy seal which have used England, Westminster 
(Part October, 125). The distinction between letters patent and close lost 
the calendar the omission the former case the familiar chancery attestation 
letters patent, and the address. Letters patent and close often stated that they 
were given under the seal, privy seal; they never contained the phrase teste 
ipso 

This especially true connexion with the notes warrant Part which 
not receive very satisfactory treatment. The footnote which states that all 
subsequent entries till June 1347 are noted warranted the archbishop 
Canterbury, both inaccurate and uncritical. the first sixteen pages the register, 
eight letters had such recorded warrant was not always appropriate. Moreover, 
many the notes warrant were automatically inserted different hands different 
times, later than the time registration the work was not always carried out with 
discretion. Printed notes warrant cannot show how far the notes the register are 
original not, but printed they are not always accurate, e.g. note warrant 
the council omitted (30 September), reference the counsel William 
Shareshull, and others, omitied after the last entry 36. 

Lewis, The Stannaries (Harvard Economic Studies, III, 1908); 
Hewitt, Mediaeval Cheshire (Chetham Society, 1929); Evans, ‘Some Notes 
the History the Principality Wales, (Transactions Hon. Soc. Cymmro- 
dorion, 1925-6), and introduction, Flintshire Ministers’ Accounts, 1328-53 (Flintshire 
Historical Society); Sharp, Central Administrative System Edward the 
Black Prince (T. Tout, Chapters Admin. Hist. v). Both Mr. Evans have 
further work Wales and Cheshire hand. 
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has already done for Cheshire the references these volumes conven- 
tionary tenure, that little-understood system peculiar the duchy 
Cornwall, will then merit attention. 

Mr. Evans’s studies the Welsh contributions Edward III’s armies 
show what use can made the military information these registers 
when the publication the registers complete should possible 
estimate the assistance rendered the prince men, money, food, and 
munitions from his total appanage. There can doubt that each part 
was pressed the uttermost. Even before his departure for Crécy, the 
prince sought financial aid from his liegemen Flint for honourable 
maintenance the new estate knighthood which intends receive 
those similar demands must have been frequent. New informa- 
tion afforded Parts and the narrative history Cornwall, for 
instance, the duchy’s contribution the Crécy campaign, the 
prince’s relation wrecks, and pleas shipping (ii. 25). ship was 
built Plymouth for the prince’s use 1358, but could not finished 
when needed because among the workmen’. Part shows 
that the prince’s connexion with Bordeaux brought activity Plymouth 
this said have been considerable factor the Devon port’s develop- 
ment. The business military preparation prominent feature these 
volumes the reality the French bogey evident preparations 
defend Anglesey, ‘for enemies from foreign country often try land there 
what mischief they while attack was one time feared from 
times colours the record: thus, while prisoner war England went 
large his pleasure’, yet Englishman France, provided with 
French safe-conduct, had been treacherously imprisoned the eternal 
reproach the French 

From the administrative point view the most striking feature these 
registers their testimony the all-pervading influence the Black 
Prince’s council. They also abound information about the organization 
the prince’s lands Cornwall and Devon, the so-called duchy, word 
apparently only used yet describe the prince’s lands the south-west. 
The duchy Cornwall, despite its steward and receiver, who are com- 
parable with the justices and chamberlains Wales and Chester, yet 
resembled the English shires more nearly organization than did princi- 
pality palatinate its relations with national administration are more 
intimate than theirs, and more confusing. 

this unexplored field Cornish administration, and many other 
such subjects, the index full, accurate, and enterprising guide; the 
subject entries Part especially are beyond praise. Such headings 
archers, commissions, ecclesiastical, law and administration, presentations, 
prices, purveyance, trade, transport, name but few, are often them- 
selves both suggestive and instructive was economy that dictated their 
omission Parts and III, where, once known, they are badly 
The indexes Parts and III are adequate, but much shorter propor- 
tion the length the volumes. Conventionary tenure, and acres 
land cannot traced any the indexes. Throughout, much 
interesting miscellaneous matter contained under the county and town 
headings. Greater consistency throughout the three indexes would have 
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been desirable: Part there should have been reference the secret 
seal under the otherwise excellent classification seals; Part the 
heading ‘seals’ omitted, and the signet, though not the privy seal, ap- 
pears under Edward, prince Wales; while Part III the heading ‘seals’ 
reappears but the subject apparently treated selectively there are 
numerous Similarly, Part there admirable series 
references the prince’s council under the heading Edward, but Parts 
and III the council only appears somewhat misleadingly, under London 
(which heading fine administrative hunting-ground). Place-names and 
personal names the main receive good, though 
The phrase general-receiver used Part both text and index, never 
actually occurs this register. The chamberlain Chester appears, 
all the indexes calendars chancery rolls, under the heading 
Chester, viz. the city should more properly appear like the justice and 
escheator under the county heading. Part III the justice also appears 
under the city. Comment such minor points could prolonged but 
they not affect the real value both these volumes and their indexes. 


SHARP. 


Antichi Statuti della Facolta Teologica dell’Universita Bologna. 
Pubblicati per prima volta Francesco (Universitatis 
Bononiensis Monumenta, vol. i.) (Bologna, 1932.) 


THE importance the statutes the faculty Bologna 
due two facts: they are the most extensive and detailed statutes 
any theological faculty among the universities still preserved 
and they incorporate much the lost statutes the theological faculty 
Paris they existed before 1364. They have already been used 
some extent thus extracts are printed the Chartularium 
versitatis Parisiensis vol. ii, pp. but they are 
now edited full for the first time with immense care and learning 
Cardinal Ehrle. 

The text the statutes preceded introduction which fills 
more than 200 pages. give first some indication the contents this 
introduction. The first section (pp. vii-xxxi) devoted description 
and history the manuscripts containing the statutes. There are two: 
(1) Cod. VII the archives the university Vienna; this consists 
number documents relating that university, among them copy 
the Bologna statutes which Viennese master made when Italy 
1426 with the idea that might useful his own university. (2) The 
other manuscript the official copy the university 
bound the register the faculty which contains entries made from 
1440 1824 and which kept among the archives the faculty. This 


privy seal, signet, seal the lordship Denbigh, great seal Chester rare 
but important phrase). The secret seal assigned two pages only, whereas fact 
occurs least dozen. The seal the Chester exchequer appears under Chester, 
not under seals. 

e.g. the prince’s chamberlain, commonly known Nigel Loring, not indexed 
under that name Part must sought under Loreng, Part Lohereyn 
(and variations), Part JII under Lohareyn. 
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official copy the statutes 1364 elaborate illuminated copy, made 
1440. 

Section (pp. xxxi-lix) deals with the development the Studium 
Bologna: the formation the various nations, Italian and non-Italian, 
students law, and their organization into two associations universi- 
ties, the cismontane and ultramontane, which together combined form 
the These were all scolares forenses: they not 
only protected their rights and liberties against the commune Bologna 
but exercised extraordinary authority over the teaching staff who were 
earlier times mainly dependent the fees students. The students, 
one may judge from their statutes, ruled their professors with rods 
iron. Another corporation scholars philosophy and medicine appears 
towards the end the thirteenth century and managed survive the 
combined attacks the university law students and the commune 
Bologna, who were for once united against common enemy. The scolares 
cives and the professors—at any rate those civil and canon law— 
were outside these corporations. The professors organized themselves 
collegia doctorum (according faculties), chiefly apparently for the 
management examinations: Cardinal Ehrle (who often assigns later 
dates than Denifle Rashdall) thinks there evidence the existence 
these colleges till the fourteenth century, and from the first they did 
not include all teachers. The Bolognese professors law with the co-opera- 
tion the commune found means taking their revenge the foreign 
students. Early the fourteenth century political disturbances and the 
rise rival universities endangered the position Bologna the principal 
school law retain the services the citizen doctors’ the commune 
paid their salaries, and the number these salaried professors paid the 
commune went increasing; there were four civilians and two canonists 
1334: twelve civilians and six canonists 1371. And 1397 the 
college civilians had enacted that the college should limited sixteen 
doctors civil law, all whom must really and naturally citizens 
Bologna for least two generations. The members filled vacancies 
co-option, and these chairs law became the hereditary perquisites 
few Bolognese families, who kept their hands the control examina- 
tions and the granting degrees. This curious development was proceeding 
when the faculty theology was established. 

The third section treats briefly the origin faculties theology 
the middle ages, but contains nothing new. Faculties theology multi- 
plied during the Great Schism, but the only Italian university granting 
theological degrees before Bologna received its faculty was Florence, 
founded 1349. Naples seems have ceased confer theological 
degrees. 

Section (pp. ‘Lo studio filosofico teologico Bologna 
prima del 1364 contains illuminating accounts the educational arrange- 
ments the various religious orders, whose schools the faculty 
theology Bologna was built. would draw attention especially the 
valuable bibliographical information the notes. 

Section the political situation Bologna 1364 (pp. tells 
very complicated story, from the popular revolt and the imprisonment 
the papal legate 1334 the final submission the city the papacy 
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1360. The hero the piece Cardinal Albornoz, the principal villain 
Visconti. The embassy sent Avignon arrange terms with 
the papacy 1360 was also commissioned petition the earnest 
request the commune and people Bologna for the establishment 
faculty theology: that fit persons might promoted public and 
private examinations the degree master theology, the university 
Paris, especially Clement had granted similar privileges Florence. 
This, wrote the ambassadors, was very difficult obtain but the pope 
(Innocent VI) granted June 1360. 

Section (pp. discusses the inauguration the faculty. 
This occurred elaborate ceremony June 1364, which the 
principal actors (besides the papal legate and the bishop Bologna, 
officio chancellor the faculty) were nine persons called the founders 
they were all masters theology and all members religious orders 
Austin friars, Carmelites, Cluniac, Minorites, Friar Preacher who 
described ‘doctor speculativus hereticorum malleus nunquam 
Their business was ordain the statutes, which appear have 
been drawn the Austin friar, Ugolino Orvieto (p. 68). does 
not appear whether any them acted the first regent masters. The 
bull foundation enjoined that the first masters should masters 
bachelors Paris other famous universities. The first name the 
list doctors Bologna Mag. Nicholaus Venetia, Servite; Pope 
Urban had ordered the degree master conferred him 
September 1363, and the ceremony may have been deferred till this 
great occasion, but described prior-general the Servite order 
probably did not perform the duties first regent. The faculty 
remained predominantly religious’ throughout the middle ages; the 
447 persons who took the degree D.D. Bologna between 1364 and 1501 
only dozen were seculars. 

Section VII (pp. called The statutes the theological 
faculty Bologna 1364’. begins with detailed comparison the 
constitutions the universities Paris and Bologna. note (p. clxxxii) 
are collected together the passages the Chart. Univ. Paris. bearing 
the age the first the oath the determinatores 
the English nation: Primo vos iurabitis quod vos estis 
(determination arts was more less equivalent taking B.A. degree). 
The commentary the Bologna statutes really begins clxxxiii. 

The actual statutes 1364 are printed pp. 6-78. They are (for 
university statutes) well arranged and fairly intelligible. They give 
great deal information about Bologna. But the faculty 
Bologna, though acquired additional prestige owing the expulsion 
the Dominicans from Paris (1387-1403) and owing the adhesion 
France the popes Avignon during the Great Schism, was founded 
too late much importance the middle ages. What want 
know how far these statutes have preserved the customs which prevailed 
Paris during the great period scholasticism. For instance have 
the definite statement that course lectures the Sentences should 
last nine months (p. Was this the rule Paris and Oxford the 


also 22, 13: the first two books were take three months each, and 
the last two books were allowed three months between them. 
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time Duns Scotus? Paris statute before the middle the fourteenth 
century and Oxford statute 1400 imply that the nine months 
was force these times. have not found any period specified 
the Dominican Franciscan acts and constitutions, but letter 
Boniface (1391) mentions two years the usual period for lecturing 
the Sentences for Franciscan B.D.s Paris, and the Carmelite general 
chapter 1336 decreed that every B.D. the order Oxford and Cam- 
bridge should lecture the Sentences for two years. Again, have 
ordinance (p. 46) that non-regent masters who continued reside 
Bologna were bound determine once and dispute once and preach one 
sermon every year. could proved that this rule was adapted from 
earlier custom Paris, would solve some difficulties and necessitate 
the revision some conclusions. There evidence that the extraordinarily 
complicated regulations for inception the actus aule (cap. xiii) were 
borrowed directly from Paris and were force there 1300, and the same 
may said the actus (cap. xii). How far Oxford and Cam- 
bridge followed Paris these matters has still determined. 

One two statements the editor may questioned. His estimate 
10,000 13,000 scholars Bologna the thirteenth century (p. xxxvi) 
seems unlikely nor does there seem any foundation for his statement that 
the graduates arts (at Paris) passed the study higher 
faculty (p. clxi). The book indispensable students the history 
scholasticism and medieval universities, and worthy the high reputation 


Recital concerning the Sweet Land Cyprus entitled ‘Chronicle’. 
Leontios Edited with translation and notes 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932.) 


third edition Makhairas’s Chronicle based upon fresh collation 
the Venetian and Oxford manuscripts, which the former the text and 
additions from the latter are footnotes, and contains English transla- 
tion. Professor Dawkins shows his introduction that the writer was 
orthodox Cypriot, who nevertheless despised the Greek peasants and 
admired the foreign dynasty—a combination also found Frankish Greece— 
but hated the Genoese, whom describes much did Dante. Arguing 
from the fact that met Brocquiére 1432, the editor concludes that 
was born about 1380, for the inaccurate mention event 1487 
was later addition his narrative, which really ends 1432, and thinks 
that one its sources was Dimitrios Daniel, the Greek secretary Queen 
Eleonora. the Italian chroniclers, Amadi and Florio Bustron, while 
paying less attention local matters little interest their readers, 
keep the main close Makhairas’s narrative, which Strambaldi’s 
chronicle Italian translation, all three are useful explaining his text. 
The language, which Mr. speciality, thoroughly examined, 
and the Chronicle appraised ‘one the most important documents 
for the study the popular Greek the Frankish period and showing 
that Greek was already possessed the fifteenth century 
several its most marked characteristics’. Even to-day ‘45 medieval 
French words are colloquial use Cyprus but the two manuscripts 
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the Venetian contains fewer. The author had little Greek culture, but 
took his style, such is, from French rather than Byzantine models. 
Linguistically interesting, Makhairas was mediocre historian. For 
the first century Frankish rule little use, for the period from 1205 
1306 dismissed one paragraph and the Lombard war one sentence, 
while his dates are often wrong. That part his work provides only one 
new fact, the negotiation Guy Lusignan with the sultan. Hence 
Mas Latrie, whose narrative contains only that first century, lost 
little his ignorance Makhairas except Strambaldi’s translation 
the shorter recension The period from 1359 1432 told detail, but 
only comparatively short section based upon Makhairas’s personal 
experiences his capacity secretary prominent nobleman, 
custodian the wine’ before the battle Kherokitia 1426, and 
uncle the governor Cyprus 1401, while his cousin was Peter II’s 
tutor. More valuable than the text are the editor’s learned notes, such 
those locusts, the poulains, the wealth and luxury Famagusta with 
the prophecy St. Bridget, the legend the stormy Gulf Adalia, 
Jeffery’s explanation the island the oxen the use St. 
password, and the Greek dislike Armenians. map, genealogical 
table based Mas Latrie, copious indexes, and brief bibliography com- 
plete the edition, but the bibliography ignores the new edition that 
Cobham, published 1929, the 1930 edition The Handbook Cyprus, 
and Jorga’s France Chypre. Would not the labour expended upon the 
Cypriot chronicler have been better devoted new edition some the 
late Byzantine historians, still languishing the bad Latin and worse 
history the Bonn Corpus 


The Loyal Clans. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1932.) 


study the relations Crown and clan from the fifteenth the 
eighteenth century inspired the belief that Highland discontent arose 
primarily from the impinging alien feudal’ influences the patri- 
traditions and institutions characteristic Celtic society. 
defence against these influences and their sponsors, the presbyterian church 
and the whig party, the harassed clans turned the Stuart kings for 
championship their ideals. Hence Jacobitism was neither foolish 
sentiment nor mere reactionary obstinacy, but intelligible creed based 
enlightened self-interest well natural loyalty. 

Much apparent support for the theory adduced, from the variegated 
annals the Highlands, and the case argued length. Not many errors 
fact have crept in. Charles surrendered the Scots 1646, not 1648 
(p. 263). The Act Rescissory repealed legislation since 1633, not since 1640 
(p. 332). There were Highland settlers Georgia and North Carolina long 
before 1773 (p. 472). Far more serious than such inaccuracies the pre- 
conceived bias which colours the narrative. The antithesis feudal and 
patriarchal institutions made much too definite. the whole would 
true say that the exiled Stuarts found much their support among 
the less-feudalized clans the west, whilst the Argyll family, greatest 
holders Highland were the mainstay revolution 
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principles Scotland. But, even the data here presented, the Stuart 
kings down Charles followed anything but consistent policy this 
respect. And the the Macleods and the Macdonalds 
Sleat, little susceptible any feudal ideas, abstained, whilst the highly 
feudalized Murrays and Gordons turned out large numbers. 

would safer regard feudalism necessary, intermediate and, 
the whole, beneficial step the development Highland society from 
its primitive, patriarchal stage equality with the rest Britain 
civic and personal liberty. certain that most the clans one time 
another were put feudal basis, least attempts were made 
that direction, even, Miss Cunningham shows, the case the Camerons 
(p. 72), the Macdonalds Islay (pp. and the Macdonalds Clanranald 
(p. 95), and fairly clear that only the more backward them the long 
run successfully resisted these efforts. Feudalism, having served its purpose, 
was dropped, and significant that the abolition heritable jurisdictions 
1747, universally applauded civilizing measure, was one the chief 
whig remedies for Highland troubles. 

But Miss Cunningham will have none this; she out vindicate 
lost causes, and her point view betrays her into many pitfalls. Unstinted 
praise the divine right doctrine, taught James and understood 
the loyal’ clans, and practised, its best, James VII and II, 
obtruded season and out. The monarchical aspect the covenants 
dismissed hypocritical (pp. 230, 239), but, Charles’s execution, the 
signatories reappear sincere royalists (pp. 270-1). Again, scarcely 
true that the Cromwellian régime threatened Scotland with economic ruin 
(p. 285); despite inevitable grumblings anent poverty and heavy taxation, 
the merchant classes least were far from discontented. The post-Restora- 
tion episcopacy defended the not too conclusive argument that the 
rigid extremists the covenant required chastening (pp. 328 The 
evidence for James VII and altogether too slender and ambiguous 
justify hero-worship. Surely there distorted sense values the 
passage (pp. 440-1) where the broken’ Macgregors’ election chief 
(avowedly ready for Jacobite rising) compared the English 
revolution 1688, the latter’s detriment, unnecessary invitation 
disorder! Further, one feels that George rather unjustly censured 
for rejecting the Jacobite chiefs’ assurances loyalty, which, he, they, 
and the whole nation knew (and Miss Cunningham admits), were hypo- 
critical (pp. 443 Throughout the book there reference whatever 
the Jacobite attempt 1719, which casts such strong light the 
futility and moral bankruptcy the entire movement. The thesis ap- 
parently demands that the cultural benefits presbyterianism the 
Highlands frequently aspersed (e.g. pp. 422 yet, connexion 
with the clearances the inhabitants Sutherland, where presbytery had 
made the most headway, figure loyal, honest, and industrious (p. 529). 
Finally, would hard claim impartiality for the assertion that High- 
land recruits could not have endured the brutality, vice, and drunkenness 
the English regiments (p. 519). 

With all its faults, however, The Loyal Clans notable contribution 
Scots history. Throughout there keen appreciation the Scottish 
background, mention just one instance, the discussion the military 
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resources the Crown (pp. 31-4). The great mass relevant records, 
especially the Privy Council Registers, have been most conscientiously 
worked over, and the synthesis fluent and cohesive. Above all, this was 
work most urgently required. The political and economic realities 
Highland society, relation the national life, have Jong been need 
elucidation, and here the task undertaken such way that other workers 
this field will find their path made easier. 


Donato Giannotti. Lettere Piero Vettori. Pubblicate sopra gli originali del 
British Museum (Florence: Vallecchi, 1932.) 


the British Museum manuscripts there collection several 
thousand letters written Italian many different correspondents 
Piero Vettori, one the most learned men the sixteenth century 
(Add. MSS. 10263-81). These have come under the capable hands 
Dr. Cecil Roth, who has made catalogue the entire collection and 
selected, for publication this volume, hundred and seventeen letters 
addressed Vettori Donato Giannotti. way introduction the 
letters, Roberto Ridolfi has contributed biographical sketch Giannotti 
during the years covered his correspondence, that from 1529, when 
was secretary the Ten War under the last Florentine republic, until 
shortly before his death Rome December 1573, after more than 
forty years spent exile. 

This epitome the contents their work gives some indication the 
various matters interest which the authors bring before us. First, there 
the history the letters, and their wanderings the years which 
preceded their acquisition the British Museum. The principal part 
the collection was put order member the Vettori family some 
time before 1725, which year was taken Rome together with Piero 
Vettori’s library, which included valuable Greek and Latin manuscripts and 
many works classical authors annotated himself. 1748 the library 
was acquired the Elector Palatine, and passed course time its 
present home Monaco the letters not appear have been included 
his purchase and when they are next heard Florence. Here, 
1826, they were brought the notice Frederick North, earl Guildford, 
who purchased them for the university which had recently been instru- 
mental founding The university, however, showed itself 
unworthy the gift, and North’s death 1827 the letters were again 
the market. They appear next the hands George Heber, brother 
the poet-bishop, wealthy and insatiable collector, who also acquired 
several smaller collections Vettori’s letters. Thus reunited, the greater 
part the correspondence was bought the British Museum when 
Heber’s possessions were put auction his death 1836. 

Vettori’s correspondents included many the more distinguished men 
the Italy his day. Among the names which figure Dr. Roth’s 
catalogue are those Pietro Bembo, Paolo Giovio, Giorgio Vasari, Bene- 
detto Varchi, the historian, Giovanni della Casa, author famous 
courtesy book, Cosimo dei Medici, grand duke Tuscany, and Marcello 
Cervini, cardinal Croce, who for short month ruled the church 
Pope Marcellus II. Thus Giannotti’s letters are but the first-fruits the 
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store which the collection has yield. Their selection justified the 
light which they throw the character and career one who, Ridolfi 
points out, stands next importance Machiavelli and Guicciardini 
among the Italian political writers the century. Giannotti’s career 
presents peculiarly close parallel with that Machiavelli. secretary 
the Ten War, succeeded the office which Machiavelli had made 
famous under earlier republican like Machiavelli devoted 
himself the formation citizen army—to Giannotti belongs the credit 
having brought Ferrucci, the hero the siege Florence, the notice 
the authorities like Machiavelli, fell from office the fall the 
republic and, after suffering the penalties the vanquished, found solace 
literature for the termination his political activities. Even his friend- 
ship with Piero Vettori finds parallel the relations which existed between 
Machiavelli and Piero’s kinsman, Francesco. Yet the resemblance their 
outward circumstances hardly more marked than the divergence between 
the gifts and temperament these two great Florentines. Giannotti 
doctrinaire republican whose principles are not subject modification 
Machiavelli’s statesmanlike perception effettuale delle cose. His 
two chief political works—Della Repubblica fiorentina and Libro della 
Repubblica de’ Viniziani—are the fruit his early years exile, when 
believed that the Florentine republic would shortly restored, and sought 
prepare the way for its re-establishment pointing out its past weak- 
nesses. His panacea the increase the authority the grand council 
matters peace and war, justice and legislation, suggestion which, 
view what had been suffered the past from the attempts this un- 
wieldy and factious body interfere the details government, that 
idealist rather than practical statesman. The outcome his 
treatises was win for him the patronage Cardinal the 
grandson Lorenzo dei Medici, and one the principal champions 
Florentine republicanism. When the defeat the exiles Montemurlo 
established the younger line Medici the duchy Florence the person 
Cosimo Giannotti went Rome Ridolfi’s service, and from that 
time forward the politician was lost the scholar. His republicanism, 
true, always prevented him from asking leave return Florence, and, 
late 1568, flashes out his apology Vettori for not knowing the 
proper style which address him now that has become ducal 
counsellor (Let. ciii). Politics, however, are not for him, for Machiavelli, 
the breath his life. His letters are full matters literary criticism, 
the borrowing and lending books, often from his patron’s celebrated 
library, and the gossip humanist circles Rome they contain hardly 
single comment political events. 

Herein lies further and perhaps the principal point interest the 
present volume. Giannotti’s letters are mine information the labours 
and achievements, methods and ideals, quarrels and friendships six- 
teenth-century Italian scholars. When Vettori sends his Posteriores 
Castigationes Cicero’s letters Giannotti for criticism before publication, 
with two other friends set themselves collate Vettori’s annotations 
with several texts which they have access, and are not content until they 
have produced what effect additional work criticism (Lets. 
1542 Giannotti puts forward the suggestion that Vettori should translate 
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the entire text Aristotle, ‘which would one the finest works that 
have appeared for long time’, and which considers that his friend 
well qualified accomplish (Let. xxvi). Such the boundless energy 
the pioneers scholarship. Their quest for reputation and livelihood 
binds the two friends together conspiracy mutual advertisement. 
Giannotti urges Vettori the necessity placating cardinals and other 
great men, ‘who are not very learned’, appearing adopt their sug- 
gestions and criticisms (Let. xli). tells him that has ‘won dinner’ 
presenting Vettori’s letter Cardinal Cervini person and singing 
his friend’s praises; return asks Vettori write few words the 
cardinal his behalf, seeing that men are more willing confer favour 
when they think that they can satisfy more than one person single 
(Lets. xxv, xxvii). 1547 Giannotti was presented Cardinal 
Ridolfi with benefice Crema which brought him three hundred ducats 
year ‘without any expense trouble’. his eyes was more worth 
having than bishopric three thousand ducats, view the burdens 
and annoyances which this would involve (Let. the death 
Paul III, Giannotti entered the conclave attendance Ridolfi, who 
was expected emerge from pope, but the cardinal’s sudden death 
frustrated the hopes his friends, and sent Giannotti once more upon 
his wanderings. After accompanying Cardinal Tournon France, 
settled Venice. earlier visit had described the facilities afforded 
the Venetian libraries (Let. now consulted Aldo Manuzio 
the printing some Vettori’s works (Let. 1571 came 
opportunity return Rome secretary the Brevi Pope Pius 
Giannotti wrote high spirits Vettori his approaching migration and 
the house which had taken the Via Giula, where there would 
always room ready for his friend (Let. But was already 
his eightieth year, and ill health obliged him relinquish the office only 
week two after had donned the ecclesiastical purple. When 
wrote tell Vettori his misfortunes was still hopeful receiving 
some benefit the pope’s hands, Pius had expressed wish see 
his Epitome Historiae Ecclesiasticae, work which had recently revised. 
had, however, only two more years live and his description the 
episode fine questa mia comedia tragedia was more appro- 
priate than realized (Let. Although Giannotti was genius, his 
letters show him distinguished scholar and loyal friend with shrewd 
yet kindly eye for the foibles his fellow men. His editors have done good 
service rescuing him from comparative obscurity. 


Politica Methodice Digesta Johannes Althusius. With Introduction 
Ph.D. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1932.) 


Dr. has rendered signal service scholars who are interested 
the history political ideas. Over fifty years ago, 1880, Gierke published 
work Althusius which resuscitated forgotten name, and made the 
Politica methodice digesta gospel for all who believed groups and group- 
autonomy. Althusius was cited those who believed the spiritual 
independence churches was quoted those who believed gild- 
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socialism, some other form was called evidence 
every shade federalist (or, the word now runs, pluralist philo- 
sophy. The difficulty was that could not quoted his own text. 
There were very few copies the Politica the only accessible 
account its doctrine was that which Gierke had given his work and 
this account ran less than twenty pages (pp. 18-36), though there were 
abundant references Althusius other parts the volume. account 
brief was necessarily imperfect and, moreover, Gierke, with the syste- 
matic ideas his own theory the Genossenschaft already fixed his 
mind, was apt adjust thinkers the logic his own scheme, and some- 
times them little violence the process. Althusius was not 
epitomized Althusius, fitted into his proper niche Gierke’s general view 
the history Corporation Law, edition his own text was urgently 
needed. Dr. Friedrich has satisfied that need and every historical scholar 
owes him debt gratitude. 

The text which followed this edition that Althusius’s own third 
edition, 1614. (The Politica first appeared 1603.) The third edition, 
Dr. Friedrich says, inferior the first style and compactness 
reasoning but superior its systematization fundamental ideas 
and its wealth illustrative material. Some few passages the original 
text are omitted this reprint but they are only passages which either 
contain repetitions previous arguments, are merely excerpts 
historical material taken Althusius from other writers. The preface 
the first edition has been added; and Dr. Friedrich also gives (in his 
Appendix twenty-one hitherto unpublished letters written Althusius 
various correspondents. The text the Politica forbidding sort 
peppered with references, ard runs 415 large pages. 
the other hand, disciple the logic Ramus and careful scholar 
himself, Althusius did his best present his material form which 
could readily digested readers. Each the thirty-nine chapters 
numbered brief sections each has summary each section 
prefixed there full index the whole; and the logical articulation 
the general argument (on sort Platonic scheme borrowed 
from Ramus) exhibited preliminary Schema Politicae. The work 
but roads have been cut, and abundance sign-posts erected. 

Apart from his Appendix II, which contains letters, Dr. 
Friedrich provides introduction 100 pages. The great bulk the 
introduction given account the life and environment, the literary 
background, and the fundamental conceptions Althusius. Before 
attempt appraise this account, word should said regard 
useful piece work which forms the rest the introduction, and which 
must have cost Dr. Friedrich great deal time and labour. This 
Appendix which contains two separate indexes the authors cited 
Althusius. The first, and the most valuable, index medieval and 
contemporary writers and chroniclers, ranging from Accursius Theodor 
Zwinger. This useful for its own sake, giving list the works 
political science available the end the sixteenth century, well 
for the light which throws the text Althusius. The other and briefer 
index gives the names, and the works, writers classical antiquity and 
Byzantine chroniclers cited Althusius. 
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Dr. Friedrich’s own introduction marked mass learning, 
bright exuberance, fair amount originality, considerable amount 
diffuseness; great many misspellings, and many lapses style. Perhaps 
best mention first the defects. When they are once out the way 
the more congenial task praising the merits will all the easier. The 
misspellings are amusing rather than annoying and only fair say, 
before they are mentioned, that the reverse the title-page bears the 
inscription, Germany’. This may explain words like 
and accross’: may also explain (what puzzled the reviewer 
for some time) the tendency the Puritans little reason (be little 
belittle). But does not explain the fact that Barclay sometimes 
Barclay, and sometimes Barclajus, and sometimes Barclayus; nor does 
explain the rabulistic lawyers (pettifogging attorneys against whom 
Althusius sharp condemnations’. the matter general 
style Dr. Friedrich often seek; but obvious that thinks 
German and writes American. The one factor emerges when Althusius 
made construct the community biologically and psychologically 
natural phenomenon tending submerge the individual the collectivity 
and dissolve all differences monistic relativity’. The second peeps 
out amusingly when the writer has vague and unverified hunch about 
the relations Althusius Gregorius Tolosanus, when thinks 
that certain letter Althusius bit peeved’. Dr. Friedrich 
disarms criticism when mentions, his preface, the friends who have 
lent helping hand the arduous polishing the style the 
But might have allowed them help little more, 
and have subdued the rebellious German spirit’ which speaks, 
surely, this connexion, without much reason for pride. 

And now the substance. Dr. Friedrich seems have read every- 
thing his subject that every German, and nearly every Frenchman 
Englishman, ever wrote. Schmitt, Smend, Meinecke, Waldecker, Lagarde, 
Chauviré: there exuberance the way which tosses 
off all their names and juggles with all their views. His scholarship 
but lets his native thought too much overlaid. has 
much that good but the bright flame cannot penetrate all the 
superincumbent mass. sincerely hoped that, when writes 
the life Althusius which (he tells us) about embark, will 
use greater economy, and draw simpler and clearer lines. Meanwhile 
has given his readers much for which they are very genuinely his debtors. 
His account the life Althusius enriched account the political 
and religious background which the background the small 
principality and the German civic community; the background the 
Calvinistic congregation and its consistory. His examination the use 
which Althusius made his authorities valuable. studies carefully, 
the light modern Biblical scholarship, his method scriptural interpre- 
tation, and here has things say which are general value students 
sixteenth-century literature and studies, with equal care, the way 
which uses the texts Roman Law. But the most valuable, and the 
most stimulating, part his introduction are the pages (pp. 
devoted what calls Althusius’s fundamental concept the consociatio 
symbiotica. There are some his ideas with which easy disagree. 
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accepts too easily Max Weber’s views the relations between Calvinism 
and capitalism and ready assign utilitarian views Althusius 
the strength texts which would bear such interpretation unless 
the interpreter were looking them through the coloured spectacles 
Weber’s Weltanschauung. Again, presses too far the idea that Althusius 
penetrated belief predestination that can hardly find room 
for the free agency man, for the rights the individual, for volun- 
tary association. But even when Dr. Friedrich seems wrong, 
still stimulating. throws out sparks goes along; and the 
sparks not always illuminate (any more than express train running 
through the dark illuminates valley), they are often suggestive, and they 
often afford suggestive tantalizing glimpse. There are paradoxes 
the the greatest the contention that Althusius was 
believer the absolutism the state—but there also point the 
which must honestly faced and considered—that Althusius should 
depicted, student who has laboured his thought, friend, 
after all, federalism groups. Dr. Friedrich had done other 
service, would have deserved well students suggesting that such 
interpretation possible. This not say that the true interpreta- 
only say that Althusius must studied further, and investi- 
gated more, before can cited the forerunner any modern philo- 
sophy. Gierke did not say the last word. Dr. Friedrich would probably 
hasten say that was very far from thinking that had himself said 
the last word. The important thing realize that there are still words 
said. That realization perhaps particularly important regard 
the question the relations church and state. Dr. Friedrich’s 
interpretation Althusius was very far from being believer any two 
kingdoms’ theory, like that Andrew Melville. Freedom faith 
desired have, and was averse from any persecution government 
but not scrupulous about freedom worship, and that field 
charges the government with the task looking after religion’. 
This, after all, was natural Calvinist, living the Calvinistic city 
Emden, and connected both with the city council and the church consistory. 
Why should not the two act together, and the government back the vera 
religio? This was the genius Calvinism and one the merits 
Dr. Friedrich’s introduction that relates the theory Althusius through- 
out that genius. ERNEST 


Calendar State Papers and Manuscripts relating English Affairs existing 
the Archives and Collections Venice and other Libraries Northern 
Italy. Vol. xxxii, 1659-61. Edited (London: 
Stationery Office, 1931.) 


volume, extending from April 1659 June 1661, among the most 
important the series which forms part. particularly valuable 
for the events leading the fall the Protectorate, which virtually ended 
when the army forced Richard Cromwell dissolve parliament April. 
According Giavarina, the Venetian resident, the true reason for the dis- 
solution was that Thurloe (the secretary state), Fleetwood, Disbrowe, 
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and other leading officers, having been accused parliament, were afraid 
that they would called account for their former actions. Moreover, 
Giavarina states little later that Thurloe had betrayed and sold Richard 
Cromwell, when warned Fleetwood and Disbrowe sometime during the 
winter that the Protector had resolved arrest them. This more 
definite charge than has hitherto appeared against Thurloe, and finds 
measure support dispatch the French ambassador, Bordeaux, who 
thought there was some foundation for the report that the secretary state 
had secret understanding with the two army leaders (Guizot, History 
Richard Cromwell, since Thurloe had made very success- 
ful political leader the house commons and had everything lose and, 
events proved, nothing gain from Richard Cromwell’s fall, there was 
reason believe that betrayed the Protector. the other hand, 
would seem certain that, when some the council were debating whether 
submit the army’s dictation and dissolve parliament, Thurloe opposed 
the suggestion that Fleetwood and Disbrowe should suddenly arrested. 
This may have been due the belief that their influence would ensure the 
continuance the Protectorate even though they meant make the Pro- 
tector puppet their hands. Apparently Thurloe was correct their 
attitude but overestimated their influence and failed foresee that the 
lower officers would insist the re-establishment 
other words, misjudged the political situation but did not betray his 
master. There are number other points which would possible 
join issue with Giavarina, but taken whole his reports became more 
reliable the longer stopped England, and, found hard under- 
stand the sudden changes and particularly the motives for did many 
Englishmen. interesting note that the instability politics 
England frequently attributed the changeable weather, which, 
suggested all seriousness, makes all Englishmen extremely fickle. 

The events immediately preceding and following the Restoration are 
well narrated, and the proceedings against the regicides are related some 
length. said that Thomas Scott was arrested Brussels but was re- 
leased the intervention Cardenas, the former Spanish ambassador 
England, whose action angered Charles II. Some the best passages 
the volume refer the confidence the Spanish government that Charles 
would not renew the old treaties between England and Portugal and the 
extreme bitterness felt Spain when the news was received that they had 
been renewed. There this unexpected result was attributed bribery, 
especially Monck, and the English resident, Sir Henry Bennet, said 
have confessed that London the time the only thing they cared about 
was gold. 


Die platonische Renaissance England und die Schule von Cambridge. 
Von Ernst (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, xxiv). (Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1932.) 


ENGLIsH studies the Cambridge Platonists have generally been con- 
cerned interpret the school primarily relation the history English 
Theology the seventeenth century. This naturally the point view 
Tulloch his Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy England the 
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seventeenth century, and the same interest prevails recent essays Mr. 
Powicke and Mr. Pawson. Dr. Inge and more recently Professor Muirhead 
have treated the Cambridge Platonists leading representatives general 
tendency towards Platonic type thought, which has persistently 
balanced the trend English philosophy. approaches 
the subject from somewhat different wishes place the Cam- 
bridge Platonists relation the development the modern European 
mind. spite the general neglect the group German historians 
philosophy, wishes show that they have made distinctive contribu- 
tion, and that through the medium Shaftesbury, who important 
side his thought direct disciple, they have entered into the general 
mind Europe. has little say the biographical side and refrains 
from detailed comparison the different members the group. His 
purpose elicit the vital element common the group whole, trace 
its ancestry, analyse its relation the prevailing forces English religion 
and philosophy the seventeenth century, and estimate the permanent 
contribution the school. begins with sketch the Platonist revival 
Florence and discussion the influence Marsilio Ficino and Pico 
della Mirandola upon the English humanists. The next two chapters are 
devoted the fundamental ideas the Cambridge group and their attitude 
towards the two prevailing forces the century: the empirical philosophy 
inaugurated Bacon, and puritanism. these two forces—at first sight 
different and even antagonistic—he finds certain common characteristics 
ethically they both represent revolt from the classical ideal the con- 
templative life, and both aim, each its own way, mastery over the 
world. The Cambridge school represent return the classical tradition. 
They refuse acquiesce the dualism knowledge and faith which Bacon 
assumes, and even more decisively they break with the doctrines 
election and predestination, taught the prevailing Calvinism. Here 
they lead the way the great revolt the later part the seventeenth 
century, and virtue their conception ethical autonomy the Cambridge 
school may regarded English counterpart Bayle and Leibniz. 
Dr. Cassirer then proceeds set the seventeenth-century world thought 
against wider background: Augustinianism and the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, their combination St. Thomas, and their divorce the later 
scholasticism, the revival Platonism the Renaissance, the failure the 
Renaissance grapple with the deep-seated sickness society, and the 
historical justification the puritan victory. Yet the victory puritanism 
was not prove permanent. the Cambridge Platonists the spirit 
humanism revives, and through them gives powerful impulse the new 
world the eighteenth century. Yet themselves the Cambridge Platon- 
ists remain typically antique. was the weakness the school that they 
failed assimilate the new science. Henry More’s early enthusiasm for 
Descartes changed hostility, and was right that should so, for the 
conception nature Descartes was fundamentally incompatible with 
the doctrine nature which the Cambridge school had borrowed from 
Plotinus. Real advance could only come from one who had fought his 
way through the new physics spiritual philosophy. This was the 
achievement Leibniz, who thus holds place the history thought 
which the Cambridge thinkers cannot claim. 
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not often that Dr. Cassirer makes false step, but one point his 
German Shakespeare has led him astray. quotes the German version 
Portia’s speech, which begins: ‘Die Art der Gnade weiss von keinem 
Dr. Cassirer betrayed into discussion this text Shakespeare’s con- 
ception ‘grace’, how widely differs from the scholastic doctrine gratia 
praeveniens, gratia on. This Dr. Cassirer writes 
with firm grasp the history thought and wide knowledge literature. 
has given rich suggestive study which, while takes its start from 
the Cambridge Platonists, passes far beyond their immediate horizon. The 
last chapter Shaftesbury may perhaps thought carry far be- 
yond the horizon the Cambridge school endanger the unity the 
book. But further reflection this impression weakens. Dr. Cassirer works 
back his main theme and justifies his contention that the Cambridge school 
actually contributed much which they did not directly anticipate, and 
that, spite their limitations, they have claim upon the attention 
all serious students the thought the Western world. 


Stanhope. Study Eighteenth-Century War and Diplomacy. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932.) 


first magnum opus since his return from Canada seven years ago. His book 
real biography, but also admirable survey the military and 
diplomatic history the first two decades the eighteenth century. 


Students that century will welcome Mr. Williams’s return his first love. 
not all bad thing write history backwards, but has left very 
obvious gap between Stanhope and his nephew Chatham, and may 
permitted express the hope that will now proceed fill writing 
the long-desired biography Carteret, who has hitherto had rest content 
with the rather superficial and inadequate attentions Mr. Ballantyne. 
Successive books upon Stanhope, Carteret, and Chatham would 
themselves small achievement, and would fitting tribute the 
three most eminent secretaries state the century. 

James Stanhope, the captor Minorca, was undoubtedly efficient 
soldier, but his military career, which ended the defeat Brihuega, 
though necessary introduction his other activities, would not itself 
have justified full-dress biography. His real importance, and with the 
chief value this book, begins with his appointment southern secretary 
the arrival George England. For the next six years was un- 
questionably the chief force guiding the foreign policy England, and 
for time determining the destinies Europe. had already some 
experience diplomatist, and never hesitated, when great issues were 
stake, quit London hasty mission foreign court order 
remove the obstacles which impeded his success. these rather unusual 
excursions owed some his most striking successes and also some the 
awkward dilemmas which was occasionally landed his impulsive 
temperament, ever inclined bold strokes himself admitted. His 
problems and purposes were the outset sufficiently clear. His primary 
duty was secure the Hanoverian succession. this would obviously 
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endangered continental war, such war must averted. The main- 
tenance peace involved the maintenance the Utrecht settlement, 
spite whig antipathy many its provisions and the way which 
had been negotiated tory ministry. The malcontent powers, who 
desired upset the settlement, must either pacified coerced, and 
England could only exercise her full influence this direction putting 
end the isolation which tory diplomacy had involved her. further 
danger European peace must removed terminating the war the 
north, which was older than the war the Spanish succession, and con- 
tinued after the latter had been closed. England had hitherto escaped 
inclusion the northern war, but this became more and more difficult when 
the Hanoverian ruler England became keenly interested belligerent. 
Finally, all these tangled negotiations due regard must paid mercan- 
tile interests, and the first instance the unsatisfactory commercial treaty 
which Bolingbroke had concluded with Spain must amended. This task 
was achieved with unexpected ease Bubb’s treaty 1715, but subse- 
quent events made this early triumph rather illusory. 

Stanhope was stalwart whig, and began his ministry with all the 
current whig prepossessions foreign affairs. The party tradition, be- 
queathed William was favour anti-Bourbon coalition with 
the two natural enemies France, they were considered England, 
the Dutch republic and the Habsburg ruler Austria. Hence the obvious 
procedure was conciliate these two powers, both alienated English 
procedure Utrecht and also daggers drawn with each other over the 
question the disputed barrier the Netherlands. This was also effected, 
any rate paper, the conclusion the barrier treaty 1715, and 
thus was hoped that the old dear the whigs, would 
once more set foot, and that this balancing force would sufficient 
maintain peace. But 1716 new and quite unfamiliar method attain- 
ing the same end presented The death Louis XIV and the accession 
great-grandson tender age and delicate health rendered acute the 
problem the succession France. The exclusion Philip Spain 
the Treaty Utrecht made the Regent Orleans the next heir, and his inti- 
mate confidant, the Abbé Dubois, was prepared resist any possible re- 
vival Philip’s claim alliance with England. This opened the 
prospect converting France, hitherto one the malcontent powers, into 
champion the Utrecht settlement. The most convincing proof 
Stanhope’s rapid insight and freedom from prejudice found the 
speed with which grasped the full purport and possibilities the overtures 
from Dubois. The Anglo-French alliance, concluded 1716, and expanded 
the following January into the Triple Alliance, rightly called Mr. 
Williams Stanhope’s greatest achievement foreign policy’. Its main- 
tenance, spite its unpopularity both countries, and especially 
France, was mainly due Stanhope. became the pivot his whole 
policy, both the north and the south, and his dexterous use 
owed the very striking success which for time elevated him and his master 
George sort dictatorship Europe. ruined the attempt 
Alberoni and Elizabeth Farnese upset the Utrecht settlement and re- 
stricted the alteration exchange Sardinia for Sicily between the 
duke Savoy and the emperor. enabled Stanhope, with the help 
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Carteret and Whitworth, arrange settlement most the Baltic 
problems; and only failed, and this was partially due Stanhope’s 
death and the contemporary financial troubles England, enable 
England dictate terms Russia. 

The story Stanhope’s diplomacy between 1714 and 1720 and the 
way which pulled the various strings his disposal told Mr. 
Williams with great gusto and with creditable precision. The supreme 
difficulty that the two main problems, the southern, centring round 
Alberoni, and the northern, where the protagonists were Charles XII and 
Peter the Great, are inextricably mixed together. Any success one 
quarter reacts upon relations the other. Hence impossible treat 
them without incessant cross-reference, and yet their essence they are 
distinct that impossible weld them into one narrative. Mr. Williams 
has never shirked this difficulty and, the cost some inevitable repeti- 
tions, has solved more successfully than any other writer the period. 

The Anglo-French alliance entente 1716, which Mr. Williams ranks 
with that concluded our own century Lord Lansdowne and Delcassé, 
important itself and such striking contrast previous and 
later relations between the two countries that its subsequent history 
peculiar interest. Mr. Williams states (p. 227) that lasted nominally till 
1744, and that practically was potent factor till 1731. This probably 
the generally accepted opinion. But doubt whether reality the alliance 
was quite continuous this would suggest. Stanhope’s death removed 
its most doughty champion England. France there was always 
powerful hostile party, and Mr. Williams tells how difficult Dubois found 
keep even the regent faithful alliance contracted largely his 
personal interest. And with the deaths rapid succession 1723 
Dubois and Orleans, this personal interest, worn more thin every year that 
Louis survived, came end altogether. Bourbon, who became 
first minister, was partisan the Orleans claim the succession, and 
his hostility led his reckless dismissal the Spanish infanta, whose 
marriage the young king had been designed bring about that close 
connexion between France and Spain which England dreaded. The alliance 
between Spain and Austria, which this act provoked, created wholly novel 
situation, which Stanhope can never have foreseen. Bourbon had now 
alternative but turn England, and the consequence was the Treaty 
Hanover 1725, the work Townshend, which all probability Stanhope 
would never have made commended. This treaty was not continuation 
Stanhope’s French alliance, but wholly new alliance concluded meet 
wholly new conditions. Stanhope may have broken from whig tradition 
the letter, but only fulfil whig tradition the spirit. Townshend 
went much farther. Stanhope’s treaty involved breach with Austria 
the contrary completed his work obtaining the adhesion Charles 
and converting the Triple into the Quadruple Alliance. Townshend’s treaty, 
the other hand, was directed against the emperor and one moment 
nearly involved England joint war with France and Spain against 
Austria. was the revolt against such flagrant breach whig tradition 
that led the virtual repudiation the French alliance, any rate from 
the French point view, 1731. But the revolt was against Townshend’s 
alliance, not against that made Stanhope. 
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The Hussey-Cumberland Mission and American Independence. SAMUEL 
Professor History the George Washington University. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1931.) 


the story one the many peace adventures which during every 
war are started ingenious intriguers, out play historical part, 
least secure temporary affluence and importance. Their usual method 
represent either side that the other has approached much nearer 
its views and become more amenable concessions than has reality; 
they hope that once pourparlers are started, something will result from 
them. But ninety-nine out hundred cases the negotiation breaks 
down when comes against the realities the situation. this parti- 
cular case Thomas Hussey, Roman-Catholic priest Irish nationality, 
who was Spanish agent and spy Great Britain, started 1779-80 such 
negotiation, alleging the British Government that Spain was free and 
willing conclude separate peace, and, later on, that she would not insist 
the cession Gibraltar its price while Spain alleged that Great 
Britain might prevailed upon cede Gibraltar. Richard Cumberland, 
the dramatist, that time secretary the Board Trade, was sent out 
with Hussey mission Spain and displayed zeal and literary imagina- 
tion where common sense and practical knowledge were required. The 
most amazing part the business, represented Mr. Bemis, that the 
British ministers, while knowing Hussey Spanish spy, should have 
sent out Cumberland, apparently without his being fully aware, con- 
vinced, that man’s real character. 

The work which Mr. Bemis has done was worth doing, and his story 
worth telling; and has produced interesting book. For these 
transactions, the attitudes, characters, methods, and views the parties 
concerned can seen and studied, which renders the account valuable 
even though the transactions themselves were not serious and therefore 
historically crucial importance. Mr. Bemis has brought together 
materials for this work from various distant sources—from England, 
Spain, and America—and welded them into proper whole. But mono- 
graph narrow basis should complete and while knowledge 
not sufficient give proper critical survey the available materials, 
there is, think, ground for doubting whether Mr. Bemis has searched for 
them with sufficient care and skill. Thus William Knox’s sketch Thomas 
Hussey’s Mission Spain’, published among his ‘Curious Political 
Anecdotes’ the Hist. MSS. Comm., Knox MSS., never mentioned; and 
whether its statements are accurate not, they come from man too im- 
portant through his position for them ignored. Nor has Mr. 
Bemis made full use the material Sir John Fortescue’s Correspondence 
King George the Third: there are letters about Hussey’s activities England 
which have been left unexplained, and even unmentioned. for the 
question the alleged intercepted correspondence, 
its authenticity surely amenable test and proof, and should not have 
been left open question. Further, among the State the Admiralty 
Papers the Record Office there must some correspondence about the 
parallel peace intrigues carried Spain Governor Johnstcne, and one 
would wish learn more about them and on. 
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Lastly, seems that the revision the book and the reproduction the 
texts have not been done with sufficient care. There are some trifling, but 
avoidable, slips, e.g. the confusion between John and Thomas Pownall 
47, and between Donne and Sir John Fortescue 68; when 
Lord George Germain referred one the other members the 
Board Trade under Lord Hillsborough (p. 47). More serious, however, 
the question the transcription documents. Thus, when Cumberland 
reports having told Hussey that, ‘if (Mr. H.) would undertake journey 
Madrid for the voluntary purpose bringing this Court testimonials 
the pacific disposition Spain, did presume could not but accept- 
able H.M.’s Mr. Bemis, 15, prints accepted by’ 
instead acceptable to’; which surely makes difference. again, 
when Hussey alleged that the king Spain had said his foreign minister 
Blanca, must have peace’ (p. 328), Mr. Bemis (on 17) 
omits the &c. These are two, but not all the examples which 
have culled from few quotations happen have checked. cannot 
repeated too often that the duty authors collate their texts, 
when proof, with the originals. 


1830 1914. (Brussels: Lamertin, 1932). 


has completed his great book.? spite the 
extraordinary vicissitudes his country, which has had his full share, 
has gone steadily forward ever since the first volume The new edition 
his standard bibliography, which has been made with the assistance 
two younger scholars, serves emphasize the importance this moment 
the course Belgian historical writing. reminds that the im- 
portance the Histoire Belgique comes much from its complete and 
orderly assimilation the existing literature from its qualities thought 
and presentation. indeed the latter which are most individual, and 
this last volume enables see how intimately they are related the 
author’s personal life. writing about the events century half 
which within his own recollection. How such study gains from being 
written one man and from one point view may seen comparing 
with the co-operative Histoire Belgique its way 
also competent piece work, which covers the same ground and gives 
twice much information without leaving half much the reader’s 
mind when reaches the end. not merely that Pirenne master 
the craft, though his workmanship alone would have made the book 
model. always happy his Plus abaissera cens, 
plus aura des élections his 
equally good his portraits. this volume, for instance, the two kings 

are admirably done. Leopold qui domine peut-étre c’est 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Stopford—Sackville MSS., 326. 


See ante, xxvii. 362; xxxvi. 597; 121. 
See ante xlv. 166, 689; xlvii. 521. 
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prince allemand d’Ancien Régime’, while Leopold summed up: 
n’était pas étranger n’était pourtant pas Belge.’ But even 
the book had been badly written would have been important for its 
breadth and unity. is, fact, essay seven volumes. gives 
throughout impression continuity: perfectly natural for 
Pirenne compare the social disturbances 1886 with those 1566. 
this last instalment much made explicit which underlay the earlier parts. 
This volume the history what was achieved the Belgian 
bourgeoisie, the class which power the Belgian state necessarily fell, 
class which doit rien The contest the earlier 
period between catholics and liberals treated with what may called 
sympathetic detachment: ‘C’est que l’idée que les uns les autres 
faisaient destinée humaine était incompatible. J’emploie dessein 
grand mot qui contraste cruellement avec mesquinerie 
trop souvent répugnantes des luttes dont seul néanmoins peut expliquer 
furieux And, though the point view the book 
fundamentally liberal, and its theme sense the harmony economic 
and constitutional liberalism Belgium, there this same serene apprecia- 
tiveness both sides the later contests over socialism and social problems. 
What enables Pirenne rise above the disputes his own time his 
faith the vitality Belgium, its civilization, which distinguishes 
from that France, its institutions, and its policy. Thus the book 
culminates and ends with the outbreak war 1914. discusses frankly 
but calmly the Flemish movement all its phases down that date, and 
clear that Pirenne’s belief Belgium not due any failure 
appreciate the reality that movement. all its qualities that which 
makes his book most impressive its steady retention the liberal’s confi- 
dence man’s political rationality. 


Economic History Modern Britain. Vol. ii. Free Trade and Steel, 


1850-1886. Litt.D., F.B.A. (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1932.) 


THE second volume Dr. Clapham’s great work has been awaited with 
even more eagerness than the first. reaches period for which, 
says his preface, the material once heavy and incomplete and 
much has been imperfectly period that has lain sort 
land’ between the advance-guard the historians and the 
rear-guard the economists and statisticians. has been treated per- 
functorily with few ill-supported generalizations, which, the fog began 
thin, have been replaced string question-marks. was what the 
examinee called comparatively virgin soil and harvest was expected 
from the labours this most efficient cultivator. Inevitably there will 
disappointment. The line question-marks remains almost long 
before. not that Dr. Clapham has failed his purpose. Far from it. 
never set out answer our questions. Some them, would say, 
should never asked. will difficult for any examiner who has read 
this book ever again set the poser, ‘What were the causes the Great 
Others, for various reasons, are unanswerable. Either the 
necessary material does not exist has not yet been collected, the only 
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technique for tackling the problem may still too fallible justify the 
inclusion the results history ascertained facts. One may guess 
that this often his view. the event, the questions answers are few, 
and they are more often concerned with what happened and when 
happened than with why happened. 

will tragedy this disappointment blinds historians the 
enormous importance Dr. Clapham’s positive achievement. has 
dispelled the fog and revealed mid-Victorian Britain, not outline draw- 
ing, but solid, concrete reality. has been able fuse his personal 
knowledge the country and its people with the results his researches 
into past records, and writes with the assurance expert and the 
precision eyewitness. His enthusiasm never flags. The processes 
boy, and, with the schoolboy, the romance breeds thirst for knowledge, 
for contact, for intimacy, thirst which well knows how satisfy. Like 
the pointilliste, constructs his picture myriad separate spots colour, 
and achieves unity without synthesis. The extreme objectivity this 
method has its special value. history, more obviously anthropology, 
the tentative conclusions the field-worker, they are passed from pen 
pen, become conventionalized. When they are used premisses new 
researches they are positive dangers. Normally, the general historian 
who uses these conventions and the specialist who revises them. But 
Dr. Clapham has written—or rather, writing—a general history which 
the same time most powerful corrective false simplifications. 
can this because the all-round thoroughness his work preserves the 
balance the whole. His method saves him from being tempted dwell 
preponderantly those themes that have natural unity their own, 
social movements for example, legislation. thus escapes the 
dangers that beset some social historians. chapter Labour does not 
mean for him chapter Trade Unions, nor does seek convey the 
reality Trade Unionism tying labels official policies. His method 
carries him nearer the truth. his comprehensive picture the 
economic life the people gives all the essentials without exaggerating 
the sensational. constantly reminding how easy for important 
things habitually forgotten, especially when has been the custom 
force the history period into frame designed for the preceding half- 
perspective. 

Some criticism detail may allowed. The brief summary Trade 
Union legislation misleading. The Act 1876 removed, Burnett 
said, legal grievance’ the Unions (p. 153). But only trifling 
grievances existed then. The major disabilities had been remedied the 
Trade Union Act 1871 and the Conspiracy and Protection Property 
Act 1875. Dr. Clapham does not mention these, nor give any account 
the battle that secured them. the Trades Union Congress that emerged 
administers (p. 172) his corrective medicine dose that must very 
nearly fatal. dealing with joint stock companies persistently speaks 
though the privilege limited liability was first made general the 
Act 1862. was granted 1856. The point important when statistics 
company formation are being reviewed and interpreted periods. 
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Among financial institutions the Corporation Foreign Bondholders (1868) 
deserves mention symptomatic the growing power international 
capitalism. There are two topics which might have figured either volume 
but have been lost from both, except for the briefest allusions, namely, 
the reckless, often misguided, enclosure spaces and near towns 
point dealt with very fully the Hammonds The Age the Chartists), 
and the part played the Factory Acts, and more particularly the factory 
schools, the slow advance towards universal elementary education. 
Certain phrases show that Dr. Clapham regards this period one decisive 
change. Britain became state’. speaks, too, 
new era the economic history the world’ which had dawned 
1890. The sense movement this volume hardly strong enough 
justify bold statement. get the full impression change this 
volume must compared whole with the second part volume 
hoped that, later stage, Dr. Clapham will give his mind more 
directly the task explaining his readers his view the significance 
this change. 

The most remarkable feature the work the complete absence 
any attempt—with the exception excellent chapter agriculture and 
obscure passage bimetallism—to consider the reasons, expressed 
inarticulate, which made people the ’eighties believe that period 
prosperity had given place period difficulty. speak depression 
twenty years after 1873 absurd, but there was some foundation for 
the general belief. Some industries were depressed for nearly all the time, 
and nearly all industries were depressed for some the time. The Royal 
Commission was bombarded with theories. The best minds tried solve 
the problem. Lowthian Bell’s evidence was not merely descriptive history 
iron and steel; was attempt find the causes the industry’s 
intermittent troubles. Dr. Clapham offers assessment these arguments 
and explanation for the prevalence these beliefs. Perhaps mistrusts 
the technique economic analysis which would have employed 
possibly sees here phase the main trend industrial evolution, and 
reserves comment his epilogue. Even there was scope for ordered 
grouping the phenomena the minor fluctuations. But these inter- 
mediate problems fail interest him. studies the physiology the 
body and its laws normal growth, but dismisses its transitory ailments 
insignificant. uses, for instance, the inquiry into the Causes the 
Dearness and Scarcity Coal (1873) source information about the 
structure the coal industry, but never mentions the coal famine 
fact explained. This sad loss, for pathology illuminates physio- 
logy. temperature-chart steel, with intelligent comments, would 
throw light the process technical change basic’ industry. 
would also record events which were woven into the experience 
contemporaries. Above all, the study such semi-isolated problems and 
groups related problems, and the accumulation and sifting the relevant 
material competent historians, are the necessary preludes any effec- 
tive use comparative method economic history. 
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The Letters Queen Victoria. Third series. Vol. iii (1896-1901). Edited 


Mr. this well-edited and well-indexed book has brought 
close the nine volumes which are enshrined the correspondence and 
journal Queen Victoria. its pages she stands her greatest and most 
serene height. But for the shadows the South African War, the age 
which she gave her name reached the period here recorded the zenith 
its happiness and prosperity. She enjoyed that happiness, and with the 
fullest measure her subjects’ love and confidence. She possessed Lord 
Salisbury adviser great prudence and ability whose views were like 
her own and whose tenure office was her relief beyond price after all 
the anxieties which she associated with liberal governments. her view, 
his judgement hardly ever failed. The queen and cared for the same 
things. She felt safe. was indeed safe and sunny period, except for 
the last years South Africa. The grim problems the next decade— 
Trish, labour, defence, constitutional—were dormant. 

Queen Victoria deserved these great days. time her life was her 
wisdom rarely fault. Her observations nearly every topic impor- 
tance strike the reader signally clear-sighted. She treated the kaiser 
with frankness which left personal sting. Expressing regret that 
had telegraphed Kruger after the Jameson raid, she told him would 
have been far better have said She explained the prince 
Wales that the best reply the telegram was calmness and firmness 
faults come from impetuousness well conceit.’ the 
kaiser’s fortieth birthday (1899) she wrote her journal her wish that 
were more prudent and less impulsive such Nothing which she 
could was left undone, order keep Europe out war. 1896 she 
explained the tsar that Russia and England should well together, 
they were the most powerful empires, for then the world must 
peace’. Every reflection set down here the reconquest the Sudan, 
such the mistake sending our troops away too soon (1898) and the 
need respect the graves our foes (1899) fortified the lessons 
history. She herself conceived the idea Irish guards’ regiment. She 
disapproved frivolous women visiting South Africa was keen 
recognizing the services nurses; was anxious that Indians should 
regarded qualified for the V.C., and that all civil and political agents 
India should treat natives with scrupulous tact. 

Her character well her statesmanship had mellowed. The volume 
full kindness all, from the present prince Wales most attractive 
little boy and forward and 1896) Mrs. Gladstone from 
invalid child nine who wrote her good wishes from Dumfries and was 
given photograph, James Dunn the boy bugler who ‘swam the Tugela’. 
She was concerned bad housing conditions Windsor. She was in- 
dignant every event,such the condemnation Dreyfus 1899, which 
distressed her subjects. She shared all the prevailing sentiment her 
people, and until her death worked hard under sense duty which be- 
longed that generation. 

her vivid and fruitful commentaries daily life the historian will 
find the important impressions made upon her mind Kitchener. his 
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and General Wingate’s achievements she felt keen interest. Their 
methods the Sudan were perfect. Unhappily the diplomacy and warfare 
the South African War seem most Englishmen to-day have been 
bungled. The queen, however, showed patience, alike towards politicians 
and generals, very alien her earlier life. was hard that late 
December 1900 she should have notice that the Boers were still terribly 
active all over the country’; but her courage never shone more steadily. 
When the kaiser mooted the idea mediation March 1900, she wrote 
that the time for and the terms peace must left our discretion, and 
country which suffering from heavy sacrifice precious lives will 
resist all interference’. 

Previous reviews the letters have emphasized the present editor’s 
selective skill, which tribute nothing need now added. right 
giving full extracts relating the jubilee celebrations June 1897, because 
nothing symbolizes better the queen’s hold the hearts and minds her 
people. Two passages her own account the ceremonies Buckingham 
Palace refer the presence the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, and thus 
belong unexpectedly universal history. GERALD 


son. (Australia: Angus Robertson, 1931.) 


THE anthropologist not such concerned with the history missionary 
enterprise except far illustrates the process known culture- 
contact the drastic form that this takes when savages come under the 
sway our Western civilization. Thus not for him take sides, 
either rejoicing the progress Empire deploring the lot hapless 
wild folk bidden either work for the taskmaster fade out with the 
dispatch tropical sunset. Rather tries contemplate clashings 
peoples grand scale such longer allows attention paid 
the individuals who and suffer, but generalizes the complex events 
play impersonal, because transpersonal, forces. Lest, however, 
dehumanizes his subject, which after all human nature, retiring 
once for all into world bloodless abstractions, needs qualify his 
analysis terms competing social elements and principles the com- 
plementary use concrete type study. This will involve what might 
called the method the representative individual. is, other words, 
that biographical plan popular the present day whereby some promi- 
nent personage with more less respect for the facts converted into the 
focus imaginarius some large historical movement his time. Better 
still, there may fortunately preserved Pepys’s diary that serves this 
purpose all the better because mirrors the actual. 

Now Professor Henderson has had the happy inspiration—not speak 
the indefatigable industry—to bring both the universal and the particular 
modes illumination bear the history the Fijian group Early 
Victorian times, when handful missionaries were the only white resi- 
dents, and freebooting schooners and occasional man-of-war stood for 
the remaining influences making for the higher culture. Thus for this 
crucial period Europe, not say England, represented its good 
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intentions, its greed, and its physical force, force, may said 
once, which regularly supports the good intentions, any rate when 
they are not Catholic and French, against the greed. Thomas 
Williams, revealed his own simple and quite sincere journal, have 
the portrait typical agent the good intentions Victorian Britain. 
humble origin—though was not the first time that religion started 
its mission from carpenter’s shop—he was none too well educated, and 
wonder how managed record native customs objectively and 
lucidly even lacks the sympathetic insight the quite first-rate 
missionary observer, Codrington, Junod. But was thorough 
man, who lived his principles unfalteringly, and carried out what not 
only his communion but the whole England then thought the 
proper way improving the poor heathen: breaking him his nasty 
habits, making him keep the Sabbath, providing him with trousers, stop- 
ping his dances, such licentious affairs, and generally converting him into 
peaceful and hardworking member the lower classes. The strange thing 
that the natives, chiefs and all, proved amenable they did. The 
fact that their own way they were religious-minded the missionary 
himself, and could meet him what was almost one and the same level 
thought, inasmuch both thoroughly believed divine interposition 
regard the weather, the curing disease, and on. For the rest, 
propaganda and politics were soon mixed together, that the eventual 
triumph Christianity turned the victory the wily Thakombau 
the battle Kamba, when one hundred and eighty heathen were killed 
and many wounded. Thus the old gods who could bring luck were 
finally discredited, whereas, the missionaries were quite ready claim, 
Jehovah had his ancient character god battles proved his power 
and his right revered. Meanwhile, behind the characters this 
stirring petty drama one descries vast and half-blind tendencies work 
that date back least Columbus well those earlier voyagers 
whose canoes sailed forth the opposite direction from the Eastward 


Royal Commission Historical Monuments (England). Inventory the 
Historical Monuments Herefordshire. ii. (London: Stationery 
Office, 1931-2.) 


admirably illustrated volumes deal with county whose historical 
treasures are little known even the modern tourist who prides himself 
upon his discovery England. Certain its monuments, such Hereford 
Cathedral and Goodrich Castle, both the well-worn route the Wye 
Valley, are fairly familiar such towns Ross and Ledbury, each with its 
interesting church and collection picturesque buildings, attract attention 
from their position main roads and the noble church Madley, close 
one the principal thoroughfares from Hereford into Wales, can hardly 
fail noticed even the most casual passer-by. Antiquaries and 
ecclesiologists have long appreciated the merits more remote buildings: 
the Romanesque church Kilpeck with the remarkable sculptures its 
south doorway and chancel-arch, the splendid presbytery and transept 
the church Abbey Dore, the eastern portion Cistercian church restored 
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and re-roofed the seventeenth century. But, even those who have 
wandered aside into by-roads and found unsuspected churches and houses 
rich local character, this survey will reveal much that new. 

The first volume, which includes the city Hereford and the three 
south-western hundreds Ewyas Lacy, Webtree, and Wormelow, contains 
descriptions most the monuments mentioned above. The eastern 
hundreds Broxash, Greytree, and Radlow, which, together with few 
places neighbouring hundreds, are described the second volume, have 
fewer buildings outstanding excellence but there are several interesting 
churches and large amount black-and-white domestic architecture. 
any monument earlier than 1714, the limit set the Historical Monu- 
ments Commission for its survey, has escaped the attention its agents 
who have drawn these descriptive catalogues, must extremely 
insignificant. From early earthworks the mansions the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, which the great house Holme Lacy 
the most conspicuous example, their researches have been exhaustive and, 
while the better-known churches, castles, and manor-houses receive full 
treatment, they have noted very large number smaller buiidings which 
may welcomed discoveries. 

While the scope the descriptions, written with scientific precision and 
conciseness, strictly confined the requirements inventory, and the 
history buildings apart from their architectural development forms 
part the scheme, the historian, distinct from the archaeologist and 
antiquary, should find these volumes invaluable companion his 
work. They afford opportunity for the comparison and classification 
monuments which are also historical documents, task which goes small 
way the establishment conclusions for which written records furnish 
only partial evidence. possible regret that the work the Historical 
Monuments Commission was not grafted upon that the compilers the 
Victoria County Histories, whose elaborate plan history and archaeo- 
logy furnished each other with mutual aid but, this and the inven- 
tories already published for other countries, the result circumscribed 
scheme thorough and has been achieved with such acute judgement 
trained workers that future explorers this field will find little correct 
and add. many instances, and particularly the account Hereford 
Cathedral, architectural problems for which hitherto solutions have been 
only tentative are explained with sureness that leaves room for 
conjecture and method which concentrates itself upon the evidence 
ground-plans and the intensive study existing remains, without seeking 
too closely for the doubtful assistance architectural influences invoking 
possible parallels, has the best chance even the most difficult cases 
arriving the truth. 

almost unnecessary praise the series plans and plates with 
which both volumes are copiously illustrated; and pains have been 
spared give pictures every detail which worthy record. The 
convenient collection plates inserted between the prefaces and the in- 
ventories bring together number objects similar types for comparison, 
and the larger plates frequent intervals throughout the books give 
thoroughly satisfactory idea not only the monuments described the 
texts, but many instances their relation their surroundings and 
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natural setting. The earthworks and buildings the county have never 
been illustrated lavishly. Hereford Cathedral, the fine churches 
Ledbury and Bromyard, smaller twelfth-century churches such Garway, 
and Peterchurch, castles which Clifford and Longtown are notable 
examples, the beautiful fourteenth-century moated house Brinsop, the 
monastic remains Dore and the Grandimontine priory Craswall, are 
conspicuous cases the completeness with which this part the work has 
been carried out. the second volume the number sepulchral monu- 
ments and effigies chosen for illustration reveals special feature which 
the churches east Herefordshire are rich, while both there abundant 
evidence the amount ancient stained glass which still remains the 
county. The inventory each volume supplemented concise 
glossary terms, while the sectional prefaces sum and classify the chief 
points general interest disclosed the survey. The third volume, cover- 
ing the north-western portion the county, will conclude the work, and 
agreeable contemplate the prospect seeing the monuments such 
places Leominster, Webley, and Wigmore, such churches those 
Pembridge and Dilwyn, the earthworks Richards Castle and the precep- 
tory Dinmore described and illustrated with the exemplary care mani- 
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Short Notices 


History Palestine and Syria, Professor Olmstead (New York 
and London: Scribners, 1931), companion volume Professor Breasted’s 
well-known History Egypt. Beginning with the earliest evidences 
civilization Phoenicia, almost the whole the available literary and 
excavational material employed and woven together form more 
less complete story. The Biblical narratives, used after careful estimation 
the date and provenance each stratum oracle, necessarily stand 
behind large part the later pages. But the presentation always that 
the trained scholar free from theological bias. The 200 odd beautiful 
photographic reproductions inscriptions, reliefs, objets d’art, maps, and 
views, are well selected, and give very clear idea the nature the 
sources quoted. The work extraordinarily date. All the published 
excavations seem have been used, and even the Ras Shamra tablets, 
only brought light MM. Schaeffer and Chenet two years before the 
appearance the book, have been included, and discussed the basis 
Dr. Bauer’s decipherment and the articles Syria and the Revue Biblique 
Virolleaud and Pére Dhorme. Sometimes the forthright presentation 
conclusions will appear the European scholar somewhat curt, and 
lacking sufficient display other possible interpretations; particularly 
when Old Testament sources are being handled. The author has, however, 
expressly guarded himself against this kind criticism his preface. Lack 
space has made necessary summarize, and thus occasionally 
appear dogmatic where there firm basis for dogmatism. Dr. Olmstead 
has written for the layman the first place; and the layman, whether 
Europe America, simply bored indecisive discussion. demands 
definite results. Scholars, the other hand, will appreciate the feat 
assembling much relevant archaeological matter and correlating with 
the literary and Biblical data such relatively small compass. them 
Dr. Olmstead’s personal conclusions are valuable those recognized 
expert, which himself will the last urge his fellow craftsmen 
obiter dicta. Naturally, the work the Chicago Oriental School has its full 
influence. Professor Breasted’s unique and exhaustive Egyptological studies 
and such investigations those Professor Sprengling connecting 
the Sinai, Minean, and Ras Shamra alphabets, and those Professor Leroy 
Waterman the Hebrew texts, enrich the whole most healthy directions. 
The derived nature Syrian culture patterns, and especially the strong and 
ever present Egyptian colouring, are well brought out, whilst the Babylonian 
background given its true place instead being over-emphasized, 
occasionally happens books dealing with the Old Testament written 
Assyriologists. far the Old Testament concerned, the nature its 
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composite documents their extant form, stereotyped dogmatic and 
liturgical influences, makes the detection the exact historical value any 
part intricate problem. not know where else find, one 
volume English, sound and comprehensive setting forth the view 
taken the modern historian and Orientalist regarding these writings 
and their historical background, together with clear presentation the 
archaeological evidence. 


Joshua, Judges (London: Constable, 1931), Professor Garstang 
first reprints the English translation the two admittedly earliest strands 
documentary material Joshua and Judges, namely, those called the 
critics and then sets out show that archaeological evidence, 
combined with exact study the geography the country, backs 
detail the accounts Joshua’s campaigns given those sources. great 
deal very valuable matter, illustrated with numerous excellent plates, has 
been put together. The ample citation Egyptian evidence, not only that 
long known, but also the more recently discovered steles from Beth Shan 
published Mr. Alan Rowe, satisfying such students might feel 
that full weight has not always been allowed its importance those 
scholars whose immediate field more purely Biblical. the other hand 
Dr. Garstang takes adequate account the Hittite and Babylonian elements 
which Syria and Palestine underlie much later importation. 
recent lecture stated that Jericho, far the renewed excavations 
have yet been carried, there trace Egyptian influence before the 
Dynasty period. This, however, early enough make such 
influence significant for the present book, which deals only with the later 
and the Dynasty times, roughly 1450 1200 B.c. 
students criticism difficulty emerges when compare the earliest 
dates commonly assigned the strands with the value exact detailed 
historical evidence which Dr. Garstang would attribute them. For 
Joshua considered him have been one the Habiru raiders referred 
the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, and thus dated 1400 B.c., whereas 
the documents, whose critical date here accepted, are reckoned not 
have been written before 850 B.c. the earliest. Dr. Garstang suggested, 
communication with which most kindly favoured the writer, that 
these documents may have been based contemporary cuneiform other 
records kept the invaders. unbroken literary tradition connecting 
with such documents could demonstrated, then the tendency some 
students treat the material largely interlarded with aetiological 
myth and nationalist legend would obviously proved erroneous. 
the moment the essential links fill this gap 500 years are still lacking, 
and thus some may feel not completely convinced the argument, whilst 
exceedingly grateful the author for such thorough, well-informed, and 
completely documented discussion the problem. 


Jainism religion presents the paradox that its effect its votaries 
kind hardly expected from the narrow rigidity and asceticism 
its tenets. That the creed naked sage should become the faith the 
bankers and moneylenders India and should persist throughout Indian 
history, when Buddhism has effect passed away, still demands elucida- 
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tion. Unhappily, the material for history Jainism extremely defective 
and far from accessible, and very useful purpose therefore has been served 
the industry Mr. Chimanlal Shah, who Jainism North India, 
800 526 Longmans, 1932), has collected convenient 
form what recorded and what conjectured the origin and evolution 
the faith. The persistence Jainism doubtless largely due the fact 
that has remained free from any wholesale revision its doctrines such 
befell Buddhism when the came supplant the 
that from the first gave definite place within its fold the lay com- 
munity, and that its lack missionary enterprise avoided antagonizing 
the Brahmanical community. the other hand has not been free from 
one great schism, the conflict between the Digambaras who demand nudity 
mark the saint, and the who deny its virtue, and the 
author evidently fears that the bitterness the conflict views may 
seriously impair the prospect the ultimate survival the faith, especially 
the face the disrupting effect modern ideas (p. 78). his attitude 
throughout Mr. Shah sympathetic with and fully appreciative the 
merits Jainism, and the chief defect his work lies simply his tendency 
over-estimate the importance Jainism. The Jains, clear, some 
time their history determined appropriate themselves all the great 
names Indian history, and created legendary history which must not 
take for fact. believe (p. 136) that Candragupta Maurya was Jain 
merely the strength tradition nine hundred years after his date 
really impossible, nor can place faith the view that Vikramaditya was 
ruler who founded era B.c. and was converted Jainism 
Siddhasena Divakara, author two logical treatises, the and 
the Sammatitarka (pp. 189, 241). the ninth century the era 
ascribed the not Vikrama (Journ. Asiatic Soc., 1930, 
195), and the date ascribed the logical works quite incompatible 
with the history Indian logic. Jain influences Acoka are essentially 
hypothetical, and quite impossible date the Siddhanta the absence 
recognition Greek astronomy (p. 223). There not the slightest 
reason suppose that orthodox Jain would trouble himself regarding 
the ideas Mlecchas. Some interesting illustrations add the attractive- 
ness well-printed book with less than the normal number serious 
misprints. 


The first volume Walter’s history communism 
Communisme, vol. Les Origines, Paris: Payot, 1931) deals (in some 
600 pages) with the Jews, the Christians, the Greeks, and the Romans, 
that order. easy and pleasant reading, and full extremely 
interesting and important matter but sense the word history. 
the preface the reader reminded that this first volume the foundation 
the whole structure ‘il faut qu’elle soit solide que rien n’y manque.’ 
Precisely but just solidity which lacking this foundation. 
attempt has been made—or, made, has failed—to build together the 
elements the groundwork. For the most part the book consists un- 
co-ordinated, unrelated statements what this prophet, this father, 
this philosopher has written about various kinds communism various 
kinds community. Further, the book not collection material, 
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critically tested and ordered, and made ready for future historian’s use. 
ungracious, perhaps, for the enthusiasm and diligence with 
which Walter has explored the upper waters stream more familiar, 
doubtless, him its lower and broader reaches, are beyond praise 
and has written book which deserves widely read. But 
impossible treat history, serious collection historical material, 
book which, for example, accepts the monstrous and long exploded state- 
ment that there were 400,000 slaves Athens the end the fourth 
century (p. 418); which deals with Plato without reference the Laws, 
and without revealing that Plato was great philosopher (pp. 323 ff.) 
which apparently sees the Corcyrean revolution direct repercussion 
Theagenes’ tyranny Megara, and, with all Thucydides’ account the 
revolution choose from, selects spurious chapter for citation (p. 423) 
and which can speak, not once only, St. Cyprian’s Lapsi (pp. 120, 
122, 6). The book carefully documented chapter chapter; but 
there are many misprints, and the system reference certain authors, 
e.g. Thucydides and Plato, unusual and annoying. There useful 
bibliography. This volume not separately indexed. 


number works ancient history may suitably noticed together. 
Among specialized books the reign single emperor note Jardé, 
Etudes critiques sur vie Sévére (Paris: Boccard, 
1925), monograph substantial value, which examines the sources care- 
fully and critically, and concludes that the vita based 
senatorial panegyric and that Dio and Herodian preserve truer and more 
impartial picture. Among the appendixes useful list governors 
the provinces which utilizes much new inscriptional material. Perret, 
Titulature Impériale Hadrien (Paris: Boccard, 1929), another piece 
careful research, and establishes some new points e.g. the second refusal 
the title pater patriae dated 121, and the acceptance April 128 
Perret shows, too, that Mommsen’s contention that dominus (applied 
the emperor) does not appear any official document between Domitian 
and Septimius Severus, must especially interesting the 
bilingual inscription from Thebes which comments this connexion 
Milne and Hutchison, 1930), (as the title suggests) more interested the 
religious policy the emperor than his work general 
but the best English presentation Julian small compass present 
available, and shows real sympathy and insight. hard refrain from 
mentioning this context the masterpiece Bidez, Vie del’empereur 
Julien (Paris, 1930), which will indispensable all students the 
period. recent work Momigliano, L’Opera dell’imperatore Claudio 
(Florence: Vallecchi, 1932), capital importance the author includes 
consideration all the new material (especially papyri and inscriptions) 
now available, and gives new and complete picture Claudius scholar, 
administrator, and reformer there also ingenious attempt connect 
the recently published Nazareth diatagma Kaisaros with Claudius’ expulsion 
the Jews from Rome for rioting ‘impulsore Chresto’. The book 
indispensable for all students the first century. two general histories, 
Cavaignac, Paix Romaine (Histoire Monde, tome (Paris: 
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Boccard, 1928), makes rapid dash from 131 and then gives 
survey the provinces the Empire, but contains little 
Albertini’s L’Empire Romain (Paris: Alcan, 1929) (Peuples Civilisa- 
tions, vol. iv) useful and sober outline history the Empire from 
Augustus Theodosius, abreast modern work, and interestingly written. 
Finally, Excerpta Romana, Byvanck (Rijks Geschiedkundige 
Publicatién, 73. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1931), comprehensive collection 
passages relating the Low Countries from Herodotus Dicuil, 
chronological order, which will perhaps more useful when volume ii, 
containing commentary (and, let hope, thorough indexes) appears. 


The main thesis the late Mr. Gilbert Sheldon’s book, The Transition 
from Roman Britain Christian England (London: Macmillan, 1932), well 
expressed its title. Mr. Sheldon the process which created the English 
kingdoms the seventh century did not mean the obliteration ancient 
civilization, but rather its transformation into new order under the impact 
barbarian invasion. following out this view, Mr. Sheldon emphasized 
various facts and probabilities which are often passed over too lightly. 
gives, for example, useful warning against the assumption that the rela- 
tions between Anglo-Saxons and Britons the age the migration were 
consistently hostile, and was certainly justified laying stress the 
persistence Celtic decorative motives into age long subsequent the 
English occupation the south. the other hand, gave curiously little 
attention the great obstacle his view, the overwhelmingly Germanic 
character the local nomenclature the east, south, and centre England, 
and his book remains the statement case rather than balanced 
presentation evidence. But the case stated with admirable force and 
clearness, and represents remarkable attempt reach understanding 
the three darkest centuries English history. M.S. 


Owing unfortunate oversight Saint Amand Apétre Belgique 
Lessianum, Section Martyrologique, No. 1927), very good and careful 
study, has waited too long for review, which must, therefore, begin with 
apology. The life prefaced critical discussion and some discus- 
sion about the miracles. the reigns Dagobert and Sigebert 
St. Amand was the monastery Elnone founded the former king. 
His earlier years were passed Aquitaine where came under ascetic 
influences, and went secluded cell Bourges. About a.p. 620 
said have gone pilgrim from purely personal reasons Rome 
(we are also told second visit). About this pilgrimage our author, who 
accepts true, differs from Krusch who, editing the earliest life for 
the held fictitious, and meant parallel the career 
St. Boniface. But like many the Celtic saints Amand felt drawn 
missionary life and became missionary bishop: evangelized the 
valleys the Scheldt and the Lys, and probably the neighbourhood 
Ghent. Other mission travels are also ascribed him, among the Frisians 
and the Basques, and even, after crossing the Danube, among the Slavs. 
had relations, not always friendly, with the unpleasant kings. was 
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made bishop Maestricht: was called upon deal not only with 
clerical morals but with the monothelite heresy but above all came his 
interest the monastic life. There short appendix (p. 317) the 
chronology his life, which difficult fix precisely: was born 
probably about 590 and died old man between eighty and ninety. 
The critical difference between the author and Krusch depends largely 
the value given the earliest much the critical part the book 
given this source, life which added the the saint, 
(more theological than wills mostly are). The life itself probably 
placed about the end the eighth century. The discussions this matter 
given here are interesting even not accepted everybody. 
think the reasoning sound. But the whole work valuable and scholarly, 
and treats great missionary worthily. 


the Charters Worcestershire (Birmingham Archaeological 
Society, 1931) Dr. Grundy continues his labours elucidating the 
topographical information contained the Saxon charters and their 
surveys boundaries. These labours will lessen the difficulties the 
editor who some day will undertake supply the chief desideratum for 
the Saxon period, critical edition the charters. For the history 
Worcestershire Charters are special importance since their relative 
abundance partly compensates for the lack early annals. Dr. Grundy 
adds introduction the Saxon settlement Worcestershire, which 
describes preliminary disclosure’ his conclusions, explained 
fully forthcoming book the Saxon settlement South England. 
maintains that the combination arguments from geological forma- 
tion, name-endings, and hidage does make possible the present day 
draw reasonable conclusions the sequence the Saxon settlement 
any region where all these classes data are available’. Dr. Grundy 
will find hard prove his contention that the earliest settlements can 
recognized their later assessment ten- five-hide units; but his 
division the place-names into four classes which represent four different 
stages the earliest and his study the distribution these 
classes with reference the geology the county gallant attempt 
make place-names yield their historical secret. Among other points 
interest attention may called general defence the genuineness 
Saxon charters, even most those contained cartularies bad 
repute, and attack the theory that river valleys were used the lines 
penetration the invaders. The detailed examination the topography 
has also occasional points more than local significance. There is, for 
example, mention milestone, presumably Roman, north Worcester, 
where Roman road has hitherto been identified. 


Dr. Helen South has produced new edition The Proverbs Alfred 
(New York: University Press, 1931), and long introduction has studied 
them the light the recently discovered Maidstone manuscript. This 
manuscript only contains selection the Proverbs, but near the arche- 
type and helps establish the original text. For example, confirms 
the reading Siford the place where the meeting was held which Alfred 
dispensed wisdom. Dr. South finds reasons which are good, though not 
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always conclusive she supposes, for identifying this place with 
Shefford the Berkshire Downs. She thinks that the mention this place 
and the presence Erl the meeting are possible traces 
early tradition. She accepts the view that the Proverbs were composed 
towards the end the twelfth century and not, Skeat and Borgstrém, 
previous editors the poem, supposed, the thirteenth century, and she 
shows that Layamon’s Brut (a.p. 1205) borrowed from the Proverbs, and 
not vice versa. This has some importance for historians, since while Laya- 
mon calls Alfred darling’, applies the epithet ‘darling’ 
least nine other kings, mostly mythical repute. the Proverbs did not 
borrow from the Brut, there better reason for thinking that its phrase 


was good idea investigate the origin the expression the Dark 
Ages’ along lines similar those pursued Mr. Gordon his inquiry 
into the beginnings ‘Medium Aevum’. Dr. Lucie Varga, her 
thesis Das Schlagwort vom Finsteren Mittelalter’ des 
Seminars fiir Wirtschafts- und Kulturgeschichte a.d. Univ. Wien) (Baden 
Rohrer, 1932), has attempted trace the medieval ancestry the phrase, 
taking well behind the rationalism the Aufklirung. While naturally 
she cannot trace the literal use the expression any single medieval 
author, she can point the use the metaphors light and darkness 
describing the corruption the pre-Reformation church and the contrast 
exhibited true Christian piety, well interesting use the dark- 
ness metaphor denote the chaos the barbarian invasions. The middle 
ages, she argues, looked the Roman past the period and 
her section the supposed Golden Age Rome follows closely the lines 
laid down Graf and E.Schramm. however, read rather 
too much into medieval self-recrimination, while here and there not 
clear whether she investigating the subject her essay the beginnings 
the expression the Middle She makes interesting use Nicholas 
Clémanges, but does not draw much upon the sermon literature the 
later middle ages, which would worth scrutiny. Her references are 
copious, but not invariably (as the case John Salisbury) drawn from 
the best editions, and one comes with shock upon misnomer like ‘der 


The Damascus Chronicle the Crusades, extracted and translated from 
the Chronicle Ibn al-Qalanisi Gibb Luzac, 1932), 
important because the work one contemporary with the first 
crusade, who was head the chancery Damascus, and was position 
know what was happening. was naturally most interested the 
affairs his own city, but what does not say about Aleppo and the north 
can supplied from other sources. his book was used later historians 
the main his story are not new, but the details arevivid and arresting. 
puts the activities the Assassins new light. One thought them 
essentially aristocratic movement, directed the master from the 
fastness instead find members the order setting them- 
selves the head popular movements, seizing castles, and acting inde- 
pendently. Mr. Gibb’s introduction valuable. classifies the various 
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powers then ruling Syria, the Fatimid caliph, several Seljuq princes, Arab 
chiefs, independent Turkmen tribes, and shows that the people were still 
factor reckoned with. The conflicting interests all these made the 
task the Crusaders easier. The section the armies new. Each prince 
had ‘askar, standing army household troops, consisting mostly 
slaves with some mercenaries. Turkmen tribe, cajoled into temporary 
alliance, was counted ‘askar. Syria these were probably never more 
than five thousand strong. They were mounted archers. The officers were 
expected maintain fighting slaves their own, for which purpose they 
were given fiefs (the word not quite accurate). second line troops 
was the jund, also mounted, who were apparently militia. They were local 
Arabs, immigrants from Africa, and few Kurds. The third line was the 
infantry, consisting town levies, peasants pressed into service, volunteers, 
and camp followers, but, when they took part the fighting, their chief 
function was cut down the enemy cavalry. During campaign 
baggage train camels and mules accompanied the army, there was 
commissariat some kind, and indiscriminate foraging friendly country 
was not approved. The Saracens learned from the Crusaders use more 
body armour and also improvements the art besieging towns and 
castles. The Crusaders also started winter campaigns, making standing 
camps for them. The chronicler did not often succumb the vice fine 
writing, the translator has kept close the original, but yet has written 
English with the result that this record small battles quite entertain- 
ing. The chief defect the lack map. 


Mr. Sikes’s Peter Abailard (Cambridge: University Press, 1932) 
has the advantage finding place not exactly occupied any previous 
English book. For though many valuable studies Abailard have been 
made, have complete monograph, and certainly none that embodies 
the results Geyer’s publications, say nothing the fragment 
Apologia lately discovered. Mr. Sikes announces startling revolu- 
tionary views, but the whole confirms the opinion that, Abailard 
was less dangerous the Church than St. Bernard imagined, may 
also have been rather less genius than his more fervid admirers 
have declared. The difficulty dating the episode Sens reconsidered, 
and Mr. Sikes concludes that 1141 even more difficult than 1140. Most 
the book naturally given the discussion doctrines, philosophical 
and theological, all which Mr. Sikes examines with care and sobriety 
judgement. Abailard’s theory universals remains little obscure, the 
fault may well imputed its author, his contemporaries, rather 
than Mr. Sikes. Considerable emphasis laid the ethical teaching 
Scito ipsum and its probable connexion with Abailard’s exemplarist’ 
view the Atonement. Perhaps the least satisfactory part the book 
the introductory note scholasticism. The substance this rather 
slight, and most might, necessary, have been embodied later 
chapters. There useful appendix the chronology Abailard’s 
writings, and another the Aristotelian translations known him. One 
two misprints have escaped notice, such produced for 
and invention’, presumably for ‘intention’, 96. Mr. Sikes 
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The Selden Society once again opens new field study with 
pioneer volume Select Cases the Exchequer Pleas, edited Hilary 
Jenkinson and Beryl Formoy (London: Quaritch, 1932). This 
massive quarto contains the complete text the earliest known Exchequer 
Plea Roll followed selection cases from the eleven succeed- 
ing rolls various dates down 1304, the whole volume giving 165 cases. 
long and richly documented introduction describes the separation the 
Memoranda Rolls from the Pipe Rolls, and then the separation the Plea 
Rolls from the Memoranda Rolls date which already known 
moment exchequer reorganization, and significantly marked the 
appointment resident’ barons. The editors have found difficult 
establish rules governing the allocation matter between the Plea Rolls 
and the Memoranda Rolls; practice was doubt uncertain and incon- 
sistencies abound. ingenious study the phraseology enrolments 
seems raise rather than solve questions this sort. The formula 
optulit which they place great emphasis fact peculiar certain 
forms action and certain stages their process, but the editors 
remark, studies pure form’ are yet non-existent, least far 
English legal forms are concerned. The whole machinery the courts 
subject requiring investigation and the exchequer promising place 
begin at, since its administrative records are full. The cases are the 
greatest interest, covering the whole field common law. Real property 
represented many cases arising out scutage and similar fiscal 
matters; the constant appearances executors show the rigour with which 
the Crown enforced the priority Crown debts; actions the nature 
replevin and mesne illustrate the arbitrary working the law distress 
merchants frequently appear (although there insufficient evidence show 
why even the alleged fiction being servants court official hard 
find), while proceedings and against the Crown are prominent, being 
often based the misdeeds officials. Particularly interesting are the 
absence the famous writ (although the principle involved 
can found under another form), and the editors’ insistence upon the 


The third instalment the imperial documents the Eastern Roman 
Empire, Corpus der griechischen Urkunden des Mittelalters und der neueren 
Zeit. Reihe Regesten. Abteilung Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des 
Ostrémischen Reiches. Teil: Regesten von 1204-82, edited Dr. Franz 
Délger (Miinchen und Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1932), covers the period from 
the Latin capture Constantinople the accession Andronikos II, and 
appears seven years after the comprises 407 summaries 
German Greek and Latin documents, which are originals and 
unpublished. Much labour, including three journeys, has been devoted 
this useful compilation, which preceded careful bibliography 
the sources and the later studies, while brief chronological notes and 
illustrative references are appended the summaries. 


Dr. Unger has added his Bronnen tot Geschiedenis van 
Middelburg? third volume (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1931) dealing with trade, 
Ante, 142. Ante, 609. 
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industry, and gilds. Had all the relevant documents been printed, single 
volume would not have sufficed. But many have already appeared 
works Dr. Smit, Dr. Sneller, and Dr. Unger himself, the 
trade relations the Netherlands with England and France. these, 
those printed sundry local collections, only abstracts are given. This 
third volume contains, however, large number most interesting things, 
such series gild regulations, beginning with one for the merchant-gild 
1271; accounts anchorage-dues from ships the Scheldt from 1431 
and the documents connected with the establishment Scottish staple 
Middelburg 1522, many which are printed for the first time. The 
statistics drawn from the anchorage and export duty books show the im- 
portance the Scheldt the sixteenth century place transhipment, 
and the whole volume should the utmost value historians trade. 
may suggested that Hampton should indexed Southampton, 
remains congratulate Dr. Unger the completion most valuable 
study important trading centre. 


Dr. Fritzemeyer’s Christenheit und Europa (Beiheft der Histori- 
schen Zeitschrift) (Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1931) acute study the 
gradual change ideas whereby the notion Christendom became 
replaced that Europe. The period from Dante Leibniz, and the 
main theme the continuation the idea and ideal European community 
throughout, and notwithstanding, the increasing nationalism Renaissance 
Europe. The contrast between the formlessness Luther’s notion 
Christendom and Calvin’s more precise and articulate view excellently 
brought but where the author approaches Leibniz himself that 
more critical and scientific treatment needed. say scientific the 
literal sense the word, for the contact Leibniz with contemporary 
science the greatest importance. The theory monads pervaded, 
spite their perpetually changing nature, universal harmony, forms 
the attractive groundwork his political theory, but the lack the idea 
evolution the unsatisfactory feature such view. Dr. Fritze- 
meyer dealing primarily with the period before evolutionary ideas had 
made themselves felt. Neither Christendom nor Europe are viewed any 
his writers really historically, for the notion history, i.e. that the essence 
things lies their development, forms the dividing line between medieval 
and modern political conceptions. The subject his essay therefore, 
spite its largely post-Renaissance character, primarily medieval, and 
not always clear that recognizes the distinction, one that holds good 
the political just much the scientific sphere. 


The Decline the Medieval Church, Dr. Flick, vols. (London: 
Kegan Paul, 1930), large work about 900 pages. attempts general 
view with mingling details: founded well-known works, and 
student able profit this work would probably profit more going 
direct the expert scholars. There are some deficiencies the works cited, 
(i, chap. Marsiglio Padua, but the reader who has not time 
taste for more original writers can accumulate many facts: must, 
however, his guard against slips such the mention work 
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ruina ecclesia (i. 320). Gerhard Groot and his Brethren the Common 
Life (or Lot) hardly receive enough justice (i. 236, and ii. 478). Vol. 
somewhat inferior vol. and the many rather scrappy details about the 
Renaissance not leave clear impression. the whole the work 
too much like the congested handbooks smaller scale which have 
The bibliographies the separate chapters reach higher stan- 
dard than the text and give many English translations. 


Nova Alamanniae, Teil (Berlin: Weidmann, 
Dr. Stengel completes the text his Darmstadt register 
ends 1357, when Rudolf Losse made his will, but the latest the sub- 
sidiary documents dated 1406. The political matter mainly concerned 
with the attempts Lewis Bavaria and Archbishop Baldwin make 
their peace with the pope. The other material includes Testamur (No. 
762) from William Bergevenny, chancellor Oxford, for Herman 
Topelstein, master theology regulations for the procedure the 
court the official Tréves (No. and prohibition the wearing 
clogs church (No. 816). Thomas Fastolf, archdeacon Wells, 
mentioned papal auditor, document May 1350 (No. 868). 
The remaining part contain the introduction, appendixes, corrigenda, 
and index. 


Following close after his valuable catalogue the works Jacobellus 
Misa (Prague, 1925), the successor Hus leader the popular 
Cinnost Jana Rokycany, Jana Petra Payna (Prague 
Ceska Akademie Véd Uméni, 1928) similar catalogue the writings 
three the leaders the second generation Hussites, John Rokycana 
John and Peter Payne The catalogue 
arranged nearly the manner employed his Literarni 
Cinnost Jana Husi (1901). brief history past research precedes 
the catalogue the works each the three men. The nature the 
disputes which all three were engaged allows simple chronological 
grouping their writings, with the exception the sermons, each case 
grouped themselves. For Rokycana, Barto’ lists genuine works, 
spurious, and dubious lost for genuine and spurious 
dubious for Peter Payne genuine and spurious 
the Bohemians Peter the Englishman, Peter Payne’s bent was rather 
for active politics than for theological disputation, and the Hussites both 
factions recognized his rare talents for diplomacy upon him the 
delicate negotiations with the papal party the council Basel, and with 
King Sigismund, even times calling upon him act arbitrator between 
the extreme and conservative parties the Hussites. Payne’s known 
writings extend over period beginning shortly after his arrival Prague, 
until his death probably early 1456, and include 
addressed the patriarch Constantinople, composed about 
1451. the great majority these writings have never been much 
known name English writers, perhaps worth while give the 
titles the genuine works principal St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 

Ante, xxxvii. 579. 
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who spent most his active life Bohemia. Replica Petri Anglici 
contra scripta prefati Iuramento. Predestinacione. 
Necessitate absoluta Eveniencium. Imaginibus. Dicta. 
Declaracio Wiclefo. Inc. honorem omnipotentis Dei. Re- 
plicacio contra Ungarum Insulanum. Tabule abbreviate sentenciis 
Wiclef. 10. Tripes. 11. Confessio Corpore Christi. 12. Allocucio pro 
Husitis Sigismundo, 1429. 13. Actus contra 14. Adaptacio 
Sensuum. 15. Proposicio pacem cum rege habendam. 16. Posicio 
Petri Anglici Basilea coram concilio. 17. Cedula Payne 
consorsio ambasiatorum regni Bohemie (in Basilea). 18. Replica contra 
auditorem (Palomar). 19. Pronunciacio inter magistros Pragenses 
sacerdotes Thaborienses. 20. Tractatus sacramento altaris contra 
21. 22. Notabile trinitate increata. 
with the works Rokycana and the authenticity, extant 
manuscripts, contents (briefly), and bibliography each work are dis- 
cussed. very valuable piece work, and Dr. has laid 
historians under small debt. 


Martin Bucer, Hastings Eells (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1931), life Bucer with bibliography, good notes, and references, 
that well documented. The only part Bucer’s life which not 
fully treated the exile England (chapter xxxix, some fourteen pages). 
deals excellently with Bucer’s efforts for uniting Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists: the author, writing with much sympathy, seems the later 
chapters see the way which Bucer was led seek for formulae, 
achieving unity more words than spiritual fact. The chief difficulty 
naturally arose sacramental doctrine. The main interest lies Stras- 
bourg, whither his parents removed from his birthplace Sélestal 
(Schlettstadt) when was about ten years old, leaving the boy with his 
grandfather, under whose influence, although eager for Humanism, 
became Dominican. When twenty-four passed Heidelberg, where 
1518 met Luther, whose words thought those angel. sought 
release from his Order, which gained April 1521. Events, almost 
dramatic, came quickly, short chaplaincy the court Speier, 
marriage nun, and clerical post Wissembourg, ending his 
excommunication. Then came Strasbourg, where became 
leader the reformers. 1528 attended the disputation Bern, 
1530 the diet Augsburg. His work mediator between Zwingli and 
Luther now began: entered time Conferences and Colloquies, 
the Wittenberg Concord (1536) onwards Frankfort (1539) and Ratisbon 
(1546): meet not only the reformers but Servetus. But breach with 
Zwingli was inevitable, and Luther was suspicious. The chapters (xx and 
xxi) the Wittenberg Concord are specially interesting and informing 
length the question what the wicked received the Holy Communion 
emerged crucial issue. Bucer’s excursion into liturgical study and work 
(pp. 234 which was afterwards utilize, not altogether with advan- 
tage, England, receive notice. Taken whole the book should 
largely used: much fuller than the German work Anrich (1914). 
The closing chapter (xl) Bucer’s private life and personality. 
have here really good book, doing justice learned and acute theo- 
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logian, who was nearly the front rank. the early chapters see Bucer 
seeking draw his fellow protestants together was inspired truly 
Christian instinct. But gradually the aim reuniting his fellows became 
the dominant motive his life: slipped overmuch into theological diplo- 
macy and devotion formulae phrases. Sometimes this course was 
over-ingenious, and laid himself open charges something like dis- 
honesty. Hence there came him much disappointment. The process 
change was gradual, and unless mistaken can see our author’s, 
perhaps unconscious, perception the change. Bucer’s short English 
career illustrates this aspect his life. 


Reformation und Humanismus England (Leipzig: Scholl, 1930), 
Professor Hans Leube, although less than forty pages, excellent and 
able treatise. Unlike some among his German colleagues, Dr. Leube has 
grasped the fundamental principles the English Reformation due both 
humanism and ecclesiastical conservatism. The little book shows the same 
qualities does his Kalvinismus und Luthertum Zeitalter der 
the first volume which came out 1928, and the second which 
look forward to. this pamphlet the writer shows himself quite home 
the atmosphere England, and writes instructively. 


John Study French Humanism, Quirinus Breen (Grand 
Rapids, Eerdman, 1931), dissertation and interesting 
study the humanist phase Calvin’s life, and based careful study. 
see Calvin the College France (p. 61) after had been Paris 
before, and Orleans and Bourges; accounts and estimates his various 
teachers, some more distinguished than others, are given, and chapters 
and come the commentaries Seneca, which thirty pages are 
given with good result. Even the Pandects the young scholar read part 
Latin literature. The writer contends that Calvin owed much his style 
Latin and French Mathurin Cordier: the account 
(pp. Calvin’s teacher Bourges, good, and the details about all his 
teachers are well placed. Enough also told about Calvin’s ecclesiastical 
benefices and his friends, notably the Cop family. Chapter vii sums 
the lasting influence Humanism Calvin little oddly called its 
precipitate him). Here estimates may differ. But the writer has read 
enough state his opinions with confidence. 


The first edition Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, Die Neuzeit, 
Stephan and Leube (Tiibingen: 1931), came out twenty- 
two years ago, the fourth part what was then the best reasoned 
bibliographies for church history: contained 292 pages: have the 
second edition 457, with, before, good index: now both the general and 
special editorial staff are enlarged, and many readers will welcome the 
inclusion Dr. Hans Leube. The English part improved and enlarged, 
although might even fuller: more works are now mentioned both for 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and for the modern period (§§ 
and 52). The scanty guide useful literature the Tractarian move- 
ment 52: hardly the level the rest the work. The 
work’s expansion illustrated the history German catholicism the 
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eighteenth century (§§ and 21). The general features the history are 
given, fully and clearly possible such work, and this adds the very 
great value the literary guidance. For the English student the references 
articles periodicals are most useful. indispensable work 
reference for students, whether beginners more advanced. 


Those who are interested the relations between war and trade have 
long been aware that they went through some very important stages during 
the Dutch war independence, but have depended for knowledge 
these stages few brief studies special points and such original 
documents chance have been published. Now that the first part 
thorough study the subject has appeared, seen even more 
important, ramify farther, and more complex than could well have 
been known before. The author this study, Handel den Vijand 
1572-1609, 1572-1588 Kemink, s.a.), Dr. Kernkamp, 
nephew the distinguished writer who has made that surname familiar 
economic and other historians. has treated the subject the basis 
exceptionally full study the records, and with wide survey its 
setting the general history trade. Thus becomes almost extensive 
the history international commerce western Europe during the 
period, closely involved development which the Dutch controversies 
between prohibiting and regulating trade with the enemy formed only 
single thread. second thread was that English relations with the 
Hanse, and well known that these relations were very far from being 
simple. Dr. Kernkamp’s full and clear statement the facts makes 
possible last trace from each decision the next the interaction 
these two series events and several others, such those concerning 
Denmark and East Friesland. The book very welcome. 


his Sea Fights the East Indies, 1602-1639 (Cambridge, Mass. Har- 
vard University Press, 1931), Mr. Penrose, the Curator Prints the 
Pennsylvania Museum, has put together some accounts the chief 
sea-fights the Indian Ocean during the first forty years the seventeenth 
century, the period which the English and the Dutch, after breaking down 
the Portuguese power the East, proceeded fall out and dispute the 
mastery Eastern waters. far the Spice Islands were concerned the 
struggle soon went decisively favour the Dutch, better organized, more 
numerous, and far better supported from home. Their expulsion from the 
Islands caused the English concentrate upon the shores the Indian 
peninsula, where they soon completed the destruction the former pre- 
ponderance Portugal. Most the accounts reproduced are news-letters, 
three have already been included Purchas His Pilgrimes, but are given 
here complete the story. Mr. Penrose has written excellent intro- 
duction, but glossary and map would have appreciably enhanced the 
value his little book and more notes might also have been added with 
advantage. 


the most recent production the Argonaut Last 
Voyage—Mr. Vincent Harlow, the words the preface, brings together 
for the first time all the important letters and official documents English 
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origin relating the episode, number which were not known previous 
writers, and the same time presents entirely new evidence drawn from 
contemporary Spanish sources’. preliminary ‘interpretation close 
upon hundred pages the editor reviews full and candid fashion the 
whole story the expedition and indicates his own conclusions. Several 
new points are brought out, some them considerable value others 
great importance still remain obscure, for lack evidence never likely 
forthcoming. the whole may doubted whether the fresh materials 
provided will modify any vital respect the views now current the 
subject. Mr. Harlow rightly stresses the fact that Ralegh Guiana was 
region which England had claims least strong those Spain, and 
that, commissioning him proceed thither, King James implicitly 
accepted that contention. suggested that the anti-Spanish faction 
court encouraged the scheme the hope that would lead breach 
between the two nations, and that Ralegh himself believed that such 
breach would the true interests his country, likely further the 
establishment English dominion over Guiana and its consequent coloniza- 
tion. The search for gold-mine, are told, was merely means 
end, and that end ‘the creation empire’. Ralegh regarded 
patriot and idealist, who had toiled and suffered terribly order 
inspire the nation with his own great vision imperial destiny and while 
admitting his hero’s ‘incurable habit prevarication’, Mr. Harlow contends 
that the whole was man ‘passionate sincerity’. 


first sight might seem pity that the painstaking scholarship which 
Professor David Harris Willson has bestowed upon the Parliamentary Diary 
Robert Bowyer, 1606-1607 (Minneapolis: The University Minnesota 
Press, 1931), was not devoted more stirring times the annals parlia- 
ment than the years question, for the premature attempt the union 
England and Scotland was the only question discussed first-rate impor- 
tance. Yet this view will changed reflecting that this the earliest 
detailed parliamentary journal published, that reveals the house 
commons gradually building rules procedure, that shows the begin- 
nings the parliamentary opposition that ultimately destroyed the Stuart 
monarchy, and that affords abundant illustrations the opinions and 
prejudices Englishmen the beginning the seventeenth century. 
Nothing the Diary more interesting important than the material 
furnishes for study the relations king and parliament. Certainly the 
royal attempts control parliament through the Speaker privy coun- 
cillors were more persistent, and the personal interventions the king more 
frequent, than are commonly supposed. When grievances such purvey- 
ance were under discussion the king was incapable leaving well alone, and 
his loquacious and even irrelevant lectures were ill designed conciliate 
burke further discussion. Probably the late Gardiner had had 
access this Diary would have changed the emphasis his account 
the proposed union. More stress should laid the vital principle which 
was stake. The commons desired, least were willing accept, what 
they called perfect union’, but they disliked the 
proposed the commissioners the two kingdoms. Although their 
desire assimilate even the laws the two countries they went beyond 
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what was accomplished 1707, yet they were surely the right feeling 
that partial union had few elements permanency. The authorities 
which previous historians have had rely tend emphasize the narrow 
patriotism speakers who delighted pouring opprobrious epithets upon 
the Scots, but here others are reported much more statesmanlike quality. 
The editor has cast his net far and wide collect all relevant material 
amplify the text and enrich his notes, and may seem ungracious suggest 
that the utility the volume would have been increased the introduction 
had dealt more fully with the subjects debated the commons. From 
their very nature parliamentary diaries are hard read and understand. 
Although doubt desirable that students should read the volume 
through gain first-hand impression, they cannot hope devote the 
same time and trouble the text that the editor has bestowed upon it, and 
his comments would the utmost value. 


his Honest Harry, being the biography Sir Henry Firebrace, Knight 
Murray, 1932), Captain Firebrace has given interesting 
account man who, though not remarkable, was brought into close con- 
tact with historic personages, and even secured for himself small place 
history. Beginning active life the side the parliament under Lord 
Denbigh, was appointed the parliamentary commissioners atten- 
dant King Charles, when they received him from the Scots. soon 
became zealous royalist, aided Charles the escape from Hampton 
Court, and the attempts escape from Carisbrooke Castle, and after the 
Restoration was rewarded with knighthood and post the royal house- 
hold. Captain Firebrace has given the fullest account yet written the 
king’s attempted escapes and has published here all the letters relating 
them. Some these had not been printed before and the rest were 
scattered various books not always easy procure. Captain Firebrace 
thinks that the king’s failures escape were largely due his own over- 
confidence, unwillingness take advice, and carelessness keeping secrets. 
might add that Charles, although occasionally fear assassination, 
never perceived the danger ran trying play off the army against the 
parliament. Believing that neither party could without him, forgot 
that might exasperate both. therefore was not intent upon escape 
more clear-sighted man would have been. The rest the biography 
laudably concise and affords glimpses society the seventeenth century, 
especially the royal household. Firebrace retired after the revolution and 


The style Dr. Heinrich Bauer’s Oliver Cromwell Olden- 
bourg, 1932) imaginative’ biographical: the author’s bent extremely 
sentimental, and his general view the seventeenth century favourable 
puritanism and parliamentarism defy parody. There are 
references bibliographical postscript Dr. Bauer asserts that wherever 
introduces Cromwell’s speeches, letters, and conversations authorized 
his sources, but does not say whence got his information about 
Cromwell’s thoughts and dreams, and his extreme carelessness about simple 
names, titles, and dates must inspire suspicion the most amiable reader. 
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might have been better have called Mr. Varley’s interesting 
little book, The Siege Oxford (London: Milford, 1932), its sub-title, 
account Oxford during the Civil War’. Half the book not 
concerned directly with military operations, but deals with such interesting 
questions the requisition the college plate and its coinage the royal 
mint, the Oxford parliament, and the court. Apparently new material 
has been discovered, but convenient have the mass information 
about Oxford this time brought together and digested such handy 
form. The illustrations are excellent. 


Husbandman, Cromwellian soldier, the most popular Quaker preacher 
London, and the main figure ridiculous caricature the entry into 
Jerusalem, James Nayler, the Rebel Saint Benn, 1931), has found 
enthusiastic biographer Emilia Fogelklou. His chequered career 
described with sympathy and understanding, and his yielding the feminine 
adoration that prompted his entry into Bristol recounted but not ex- 
cused. Throughout very interesting figure, and occasions 
vivid writer. this study stands out clearly against background that 
painted with great skill. His environment, both physical and spiritual, 
makes comprehensible much that would otherwise seem unaccountable. 
More than most the religious enthusiasts the time shown have 
been the creation his circumstances. the vexed question the dispute 
between George Fox and James Nayler the balance held even, though the 
impression left that little more charity gentler rebuke the former’s 
part would have averted the latter’s catastrophe. However, Nayler’s mis- 
fortunes and their brutal punishment have preserved his name, and 
shares with Barebone the distinction having parliament called after 
him. The excellent translation merits word praise. 


bright style, clear descriptions places without many technical 
terms puzzle the reader, abundance excellent illustrations, and 
great enthusiasm for his subject constitute the merits Whitaker- 
Wilson’s Sir Christopher Wren, His Life and Times (London: Methuen, 
1932). The demerits are fondness for intruding opinions irrelevant 
matters and tendency ‘touch up’ quotations order produce 
dramatic effect. Examples the first kind fault are the denunciations 
Cromwell hypocrite the attribution Bach the second greatest 
artistic intellect the world has ever seen, Virgil’s being the first’. 
example the second type occurs the account Wren’s meeting 
Cromwell his son-in-law’s. According the authority cited (Parentalia, 
33), Cromwell came into the company they sat dinner and without 
any ceremony (as his usual way was his own family) took his 
This transformed Mr. Whitaker-Wilson into Dinner was interrupted 
the arrival Cromwell distinctly unpleasant mood. marched 
into the dining-room and sat down without much word greeting 
those Even truth stranger than fiction, the new bio- 
graphy has not yet proved that fiction truer than truth. 


While the original records most the North American colonies have 
been extensively published for the colonial period, little nothing the 
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kind has been done for the British West Indies. The valuable original docu- 
ments the colonies continue decay unpublished, and for the material 
the Public Record Office must wait the ponderous march the 
Calendars State Papers. For these reasons, the late Sir John Burdon 
and his fellow workers are cordially congratulated their enterprise 
printing précis, with extracts, from the records one the most 
curious and interesting our West India settlements, Archives British 
Honduras, vol. from the earliest date 1800 (London: Sifton Praed, 
1931). Unhappily the execution the work leaves some things 
desired. The editors have missed great deal material which they should 
have used. For instance, why they not print the excellent letters 
Robert Hodgson Why, 70, they quote only 
small fragment Gerrard’s paper Rattan, and how they expect the 
reader understand what about, without reproducing some least 
closely the history the Belise settlement, and ignoring irrelevant all 
the documents which primarily concern Rattan and the Mosquito Shore, 
the compilers have given idea all the British activities Central 
America during the war Jenkins’ ear; which pity, since those activi- 
ties are one the most interesting minor incidents that war, their con- 
nexion with the logwood trade and the illicit commerce British Honduras 
with the Spanish provinces. This seems the most defective part the 
book but the calendaring leaves something desired throughout, and 
that the more serious the case the archives the colony where the 
English reader cannot possibly supplement the précis for himself. What, 
for example, the document from which the editors extract piece 
are almost certainly misdated, the evidence shows they must 
have been written before 1748. These, and many minor instances, much 
spoil what might have been very interesting and valuable compilation. 
hoped that the editors will obtain the advice professional 
historians the preparation the second volume. 


The Secretaries State, 1681-1782, Mark Thomson, D.Phil. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932), welcome sign that the study 
English administrative history not being left entirely the medievalists. 
continues the story the office secretary state from the point 
which Miss Evans (now Mrs. Higham) left off and brings 
down the date the abolition the division between the Northern 
and Southern Provinces. The later history the office has still 
written. Dr. Thomson congratulated not only the thorough and 
scholarly way which has examined miscellaneous mass material 
but the clarity and brevity with which has stated his conclusions. 
Few, for instance, will dissent from his temperate summing recent 
controversy the term prime minister during the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, that there was during great part this period 
pre-eminent member the Ministry, whom his contemporaries did 
not hesitate apply the term Prime Minister, only way 
Dr. Thomson rightly emphasizes the oneness the office Secretary, 
whether there were one, two, three secretaries. seemed possible 
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the years after the Union the Parliaments that third secretaryship 
(for Scotland) might have been established, and during Queensberry’s 
tenure this third secretaryship was actually given charge relations 
with Russia, Poland, Denmark, and Sweden. Fortunately this experiment 
did not survive Queensberry’s death After 1768 there was normally 
third secretaryship for the colonies, but Irish affairs throughout the period 
fell normally within the jurisdiction secretary for the southern depart- 
ment. subsequent chapters Dr. Thomson methodically surveys military 
and naval duties the secretary, then foreign and domestic affairs, and 
lastly the secret service and the Gazette. Particularly the chapter 
foreign affairs, fuller knowledge the dispatches would have enabled 
him not perhaps modify his conclusions but supply more adequate 
evidence support them. Some the cases which seems regard 
exceptions could easily paralleled, e.g. Carteret’s excuse for 
not writing envoy—the pressure parliamentary business—is the 
stock excuse Carteret’s predecessors and successors. Other remarks err 
through over-caution, e.g. 102, was not merely customary send 
peer Paris after the conclusion war with France’. Between 1689 
and 1789 only three commoners seem have been ambassadors Paris. 
The rather jejune list unsatisfactory diplomatic representatives given 
103 could greatly expanded, and the value Dr. Thomson’s account 
the payments made diplomatic agents and consuls would have been 
enhanced had consulted note the subject ante, xliii. 606. Finally, 
may true that envoys were not ‘the only persons commanded 
furnish for the Gazette, but the two examples cited Dr. Thomson, 
Delaval and Stair, both held diplomatic commissions the time their 


Unlike its immediate predecessors, volume xii (3rd series) The Register 
the Privy Council Scotland, edited Henry Paton with introduc- 
tion Robert Kerr Hannay (Edinburgh General Register House, 1930), 
covering February November 1686, not mainly record persecution. 
the time that this volume opens, James and had begun openly 
favour Roman catholic policy. The result was riot Edinburgh, 
which the most alarming sign was the apparent sympathy the soldiers 
with the mob against their catholic victims. Indeed, according some 
the evidence, grenadiers were among the foremost expressing hatred 
popery. One reported have sworn, God damne his soule eternally 
wold not thrust his sword all the papists hearts willingly tak 
drink water save his lyfe when wes sterving for drouth (p. 13). 
seems clear that the Scottish council was lukewarm proceeding against 
the rioters, and required especial admonition from the king before they 
began diligently search for the ringleaders. The steps James took during 
this summer advance the interests his religion find the Register, 
but there does not seem much information that positively new. 
invariably the case volumes this nature, there are many odds and 
ends information every kind, biographical, economic, and social. 
example the escape Alexander Sheilds. Contrary the statement 
the Dictionary National Biography, escaped October from the 
Tolbooth Edinburgh (not the end November from the Bass Rock). 
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Such importance was attached him that the keepers the Tolbooth were 
dismissed and the magistrates Edinburgh severely reprimanded for 
the laxity which permitted this evasion. There very comprehensive 
document, relative the cloth manufactory New Mills, which apparently 
Dr. Scott did not find when compiling his Record Scottish Cloth 
Manufactory New Mills, Haddingtonshire, 1681-1703 (Scottish History 
Society, 1905). deals with the difficulty preventing the importation 
foreign cloth, and enacts that any person wearing cloth might chal- 
lenged and compelled declare whether were foreign not, and, not, 
where bought it. Social history illustrated number references 
monopoly the production playing cards and its infringement, and 
proposal make hats the country and thus save the large sums 
exported for forraigne hatts’. There are few references con- 
venticles and some examinations alleged covenanters. noteworthy 
that many cases the council only began the examination suspects six 
nine months after they had been summarily imprisoned. Some, least, 


were arrested merely for not having pass authorizing them travel 
within specified area. 


The Leibniz was for Louis XIV lead Christianity final 
crusade triumph over Islam the conquest Egypt, thereby estab- 
lishing Louis arbiter the world, controlling the trade two continents. 
The real purpose, however, the philosopher and his German supporters 
was divert Louis from war Holland and eventually bring about 
permanent peace for suffering Europe. Louis had adopted the course 
history would have been changed, but the millennium hoped for would 
still have been far away; ambitions and jealousies would have been in- 
tensified and, moreover, America had been ignored. Anyhow, the French 
king had time listen Leibniz, and, proceeding with his own plan, 
found himself involved long and costly war with Germany and Holland. 
There real evidence that Louis ever heard the ‘plan’, which was 
kept rigorously secret until should reach his ear from its author’s 
lips. Its chief importance the historian lies the questions whether 
Louis knew and whether Napoleon made use it. became famous 
through the publication 1803 English version summary account 
dug out the archives Hanover. None the redactions the plan 
still preserved manuscript offer complete scheme such Leibniz 
carried Paris his head. After examination these manuscripts and 
the correspondence Leibniz and his friends, Dr. Ritter Leibniz’ 
Plan (Leibniz-Archiv, Reichl, 1930) concludes 
that Louis never saw the ‘plan’; fact intelligible memoir was ever 
the French archives for Napoleon profit by. All that resulted was that 
Boineburg, friend Leibniz, contrived send the king introductory 
hints regarding it, carefully avoiding however mention even the name 
Egypt. 


his full and clear account the Constitutional History the First 
British Empire Clarendon Press, 1930) Professor Berriedale 
Keith supplies need which has long been students British imperial 
history. How was the British constitution adapted the government 
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growing What were the organs control and administration 
What were the powers and position colonial How was 
policy formed and applied What were the phases development through 
which the constitution passed What were the causes the 
the imperial system after the Seven Years’ War, and the views the con- 
tending parties? The author divides his narrative into three parts: the 
evolution the imperial constitution, which carries down the Revolu- 
tion settlement, the imperial constitution its zenith, which describes the 
government the overseas empire the first half the eighteenth 
century, and the decline the imperial constitution, which treats the 
problems created and following the Seven Years’ War. The full description 
the functioning the constitution home and the colonies the 
middle period will probably most interest the student, who will 
reminded the strictures Pownall and the views Adam Smith. The 
last section brief resumé the policy and events which ended the loss 
the American colonies. destroyed the natural development 
colonial autonomy and created difficulties which the political skill the 
period was inadequate solve.’ The attitude the imperial government 
1774 judged and condemned the light its proposals 1778 
based fundamental principle essential the Eighteenth- 
century politicians’, concludes the author, with reference Anglo- 
Irish relations, their successors the present day, were 
too immersed the daily conduct imperial relations capable 
taking long views and surveying imperial problems spirit calm 
detachment’. 


The Huguenot Society London congratulated having 
secured the services Charles Bost edit the Mémoires inédits 
Mazel d’Elie Marion sur des Cévennes, 
(Paris: Fischbacher, 1931). The continuous narratives seem have been 
dictated the two Camisard leaders during their exile England 
Charles Portalés, and the manuscript has been preserved the family 
Portalés. They are real memoirs, dealing, not with the war the 
Cevennes whole, but with incidents which the two men were per- 
sonally concerned. They are valuable contribution our knowledge, not 
only the details the civil war, but also its general character. They 
illustrate especially the cruelty and fanaticism both sides. the 
Camisards killed women and children, displayed bad faith their 
negotiations for surrender with Villars and Berwick, they could always 
justify their conduct claiming that was dictated divine inspira- 
tion’. This confident trust guidance from above led some them and, 
especially Marion, indulge prophecies’ during their residence 
England, and these gave rise endless quarrels with the less ebullient 
Huguenot ministers London. The editor has added much the value 
the memoirs his elaborate annotations and his excellent maps 
the districts which the episodes referred took place. Marion frequently 
denounces the allied powers for not sending more assistance men and 
money the protestant rebels, who rendered such invaluable services 
diverting French troops from the main theatres the war. But his vivid 
account the independence the various guerrilla chiefs, and the 
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absence all real collaboration between them, goes far show that 
would have been difficult aid such ill-organized troops was 
difficult for the French government suppress them. The narrative, told 
the local patois, often thrilling interest. 


Nantes siécle. des Négriers (1714-1774), Gaston 
Martin (Paris: Alcan, 1931), the second volume exhaustive study 
Nantes the eighteenth century. deals particular with the slave- 
trade, which was peculiar importance Nantes, and which Nantes 
played peculiarly important part. The work based thorough and 
fruitful study the archives the town, the department, and the chamber 
commerce, which exist great abundance and appear illustrate very 
well the social and economic history great French port. The author 
has spared trouble his handling statistical material and has made 
some detailed studies the personnel the trade. Both these sides the 
work yield some profitable results. But while this volume has many 
the merits, has also the characteristic defects the local history based 
local records. Its preoccupation with these records almost exclusive 
full they are, they not always suffice explain those aspects the 
national life and the national policy with which Nantes came into touch, 
dispense the researcher from more study the national archives than 
Martin seems have made. does not make much attempt com- 
pare the conditions Nantes with those other great French colonial 
ports. Since Nantes was the most important slave-trading town France, 
this drawback perhaps less one than might have but view 
Martin’s tendency generalize from single instance and illustrate 
from single example, should have felt the safer for such comparison. 
Finally, Martin not always well informed the history the colonies 
with which Nantes did flourishing trade. For instance, implies 
two places that St. Lucia was controlled and inhabited the English after 
Montague’s attempt colonization and his statistics are several points 
vitiated his failure grasp the fact that during the middle the 
eighteenth century Martinique was the port which nearly all the im- 
portations for Guadeloupe took place this leads him the supposition 
that Guadeloupe was saturated with negroes after about 1720, which 
certainly wrong. But Martin has transcended the limitations local 
historians greater degree than common, and the reviewer grateful 
him for illuminating study important subject. 


Through the kindness the late Lord Amherst, Dr. Webster was 
given permission publish The Journal Jeffrey Amherst (The Canadian 
Historical Studies. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1931), the commander-in- 
chief America from 1758 1763. Needless say throws most vivid 
light upon the operations the time and gives very favourable picture 
the man. What strikes one most, perhaps, the admirable manner 
which Amherst seconded and encouraged his brigadiers Louisbourg and 
elsewhere. Everything asked for James Wolfe Louisbourg was supplied 
instantly. Although Dr. Webster has given some delightful illustrations 
this siege, mostly from his own collection, map the place would have 
helped the reader greatly. Notes have been supplied, however, giving the 
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careers all the persons mentioned the diary and these will con- 
siderable use students. When the fortress capitulated and the troops were 
moved Boston map the route they took Fort Edward would have 
proved helpful, though gives one the main places mentioned. has 
always been supposed that Amherst was rather slow moving Lake 
Champlain the summer 1759, but from his Journal one sees that did 
his very utmost press rapidly possible. was the transport 
his heavy artillery and the breakdown the saw-mill which held him up. 
132 get the receipt for the spruce beer frequently mentioned 
Wolfe and others, although when the victorious troops reached Boston the 
drink offered them the inhabitants was far stronger character. 
While Amherst appears strict disciplinarian, knew how temper 
justice with mercy. Capital punishment was not infrequent, however, 
both among the troops and also among the enemy’s Indian scouts. The 
effect these measures must have been most salutary. opinion 
the Indians was not high, most idle worthless sett’ (p. 173), ‘drunken 
and 175). interesting note that Amherst was touch with 
Wolfe, who September sent him both Ensign Hutchings and Captain 
Stobo way Boston. heard the capture Quebec October. 
Thereupon ordered his troops back Crown Point and farther south- 
wards for the winter. The desertions among the provincial troops during 
the autumn reached large proportions. The account the march Oswego 
the spring 1760 and the expedition down the St. Lawrence highly 
entertaining, but one surprised that Dr. Webster has overlooked the 
interesting life Father Picquet Father André Chagny (Montreal, 1913). 
One sees from this Journal that Pitt’s choice Amherst was very happy 
one, and, Amherst himself states, never did three armies setting out 
from distant points join better than did Montreal September 


The Growth the American Republic (New York Oxford University 
Press, 1930) Professor Morison, collaboration with Mr. Com- 
mager, has produced, not new edition his excellent History the 
United States, but new book. The earlier work received warm welcome 
scholarly and interesting narrative American history, which supplied 
need, more and more felt the terminus Goldwin Smith’s admirable 
Short History receded from the present generation. The new book 
several ways better than the predecessor upon which based. takes 
earlier starting-point, 1760 instead 1783, and gives the story the 
American Revolution, and describes with far greater fullness the rapid 
economic development the country the half-century following the 
Civil War. its rather scanty treatment this most interesting phase 
American history the earlier book suffered from lack proportion now 
remedied. The more condensed treatment the earlier half the century, 
not desirable itself, amply compensated the full account the 
latter half and the better sense proportion which the new book exhibits. 
The chapter art and letters, including journalism, architecture, and 
education, welcome addition, but fuller account the working 
American politics recent times would have been instructive and inter- 
esting readers this side the Atlantic. The story brought down 
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the entry the United States into the late war. The book contains 
good bibliography, some useful statistical tables, and number maps. 


The Navy Records Society has been active now for close upon forty years 
and there would reason for surprise were find some difficulty 
maintaining the very high level importance and interest reached 
such its publications the Papers relating the Spanish Armada, Sir 
Julian Corbett’s volumes the Fighting Instructions and the Barham 
Papers. But not only has two series great value process publica- 
tion the Keith Papers and the Byng Papers, now starting another 
set documents first-rate importance, the Sandwich Papers (London, 
1932), the first volume which has just been produced, edited Lt.- 
Commander Owen, R.N., and Mr. Barnes. The papers included 
this volume are the private papers the fourth earl Sandwich, who 
was First Lord for nearly the whole the American War Independence, 
having gone the Admiralty 1771 and only going out office 1782 
with North. Sandwich, the editors this volume point out, has hitherto 
been mainly judged from the version his career presented his political 
opponents and possible that party rancour has done him much less 
than justice. However, the accepted version his responsibility for the 
shortcomings the Navy the war 1778-83 substantially 
modified, one must wait until the remaining volumes the collection 
have placed the whole picture before us. The editors show that 
North rather than Sandwich must held primarily responsible for the 
unreadiness the Navy 1778. Long before France entered the war 
Sandwich had realized that French intervention was inevitable and had 
been urging North the necessity adequate (cf. pp. 160, 
164, 215, 301, 342). North, partly the score expense, partly for fear 
provoking conflict, had been reluctant take the necessary steps, and 
when war came were not really ready. Even so,Sandwich does not seem 
have quite risen the occasion; his comments (p. 328) the way the 
situation had till then been handled are really rather condemnation his 
own want imagination and foresight. Lord Howe’s fleet the North 
American station, tied down largely was attendance the Army, 
which depended upon for transport, was not equal the task keeping 
down the active American privateers and intercepting the trade the 
colonies with Europe. Had that trade been more effectively attacked and 
the all-important supply munitions from France and other neutral’ 
countries cut off, the resistance the colonies could hardly have been 
maintained. Possibly Sandwich was too much obsessed with the perils 
ahead Europe deal vigorously enough with the problem which had 
already developed. The papers are full interesting points and have been 
well edited. The general introduction adequate and the shorter ins 
troductions the different sections are not too long. Occasionally one 
feels that chances for notes have been missed; for example, regiment 
(p. 298) might have been identified and explained, 
while the Counsellors and judges’ going the East Indies are 
surely Philip Francis and Impey and their party. not accurate say 
(p. 325) that St. Lucia was captured Rodney’s ships 1762; they could 
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not have done much without Monckton’s battalions whom they escorted 
the island but otherwise would hard for the most captious critic 
find anything cavil at. 


The Central Authority British India, 1774-84, Dasgupta 
(Calcutta: University Press, 1931), very competent and important 
little piece research. concerned with comparatively circumscribed 
subject, the relations the supreme government Calcutta with the 
government Madras during the period Lord North’s Regulating Act, 
but one that involves momentous issues. The author, who writes quiet, 
unimpassioned, and effective style, shows that after preliminary period 
when the act—largely through the absence burning questions—worked 
smoothly, personal enmity between Governor Rumbold Madras and 
Hastings brought about unseemly disputes between the two presidencies. 
this first period strife Madras was the whole the aggressor, and 
sought every occasion pick quarrel with the Supreme Government’. 
The Madras councillors indeed showed enough incompetency and corruption 
justify Hastings taking over the dominating control southern India. 
After 1781 the position changes. Professor Dodwell has already pointed out 
both this and the Cambridge History India, that Hastings’s 
policy Madras the close his administration open certain criti- 
cisms, and Mr. Dasgupta’s careful researches the manuscripts Fort 
William and Fort St. George corroborate his view. The dependence 
Madras Calcutta for supplies afforded Hastings much excuse for his 
attempt control its policy, and the Regulating Act was sure set even 
the most well intentioned men cross purposes’, but must acknow- 
ledged that the blame for the misunderstandings that ensued was more the 
governor-general’s than Lord Macartney’s. The latter was undoubtedly 
‘actuated sincere desire cultivate the friendship’ Hastings. But 
Hastings had met with much factious opposition his time that 
could longer tolerate opposition that was reasonable. misunderstood 
Macartney’s motives, all those who know the correspondence Barrow’s 
are aware, and conceived dislike for him which soon ripened into 
hatred’. Hastings and the supreme council tried force Macartney into 
position which man spirit could have tolerated for moment. 
Madras was deprived all voice the diplomatic military policy 
southern India, but was bear the responsibility anything went wrong, 
doctrine’, said the Madras government, not unnaturally, ‘so unjust and 
extraordinary and inadmissible that can scarcely give credit those 
senses which inform that proceeds from your board’. They were 
find Eyre Coote, person’, says Mr. Dasgupta with fine restraint, whom 
was hard please’, money and supplies, but they were expected 
submit his contemptuous refusal grant them even consultative share 
his strategy. Macartney naturally declined fall into this scheme, and 
the result was quarrel which makes the letters and dispatches that passed 
between the two presidencies very lively, unedifying, reading. Macartney 
the whole prevailed, and perhaps well that did. prevented 
Hastings from committing the disastrous mistake—it was surely amazing 
suggestion—of surrendering the Northern Circars the Nizam; rightly 
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refused give the assignment the revenues the Carnatic; re- 
sumed, when Coote proved utterly recalcitrant, the normal control over 
military matters his presidency; and generally forced the supreme 
government abandon standpoint that was not based law’. But 
one result has been that has met with less than justice from the indis- 
criminating partisans Hastings, and his vigorous administration was only 


Professor Alison Phillips has done good service giving the world 
excellent translation Monsieur Gaxotte’s French Revolution (London 
and New York: Scribners, 1932). many ways the best text-book 
English the Revolution, for great mass detail skilfully 
handled and the author clearly familiar with all the work done during 
the last half-century Sorel, Aulard, Vandal, Mathiez, and Marion. the 
same time his position eclectic without being factious, though clearly 
his sympathies are with the right. The liberalism Louis XVI did more 
harm the monarchy than the mistresses Louis the bankruptcies 
Terray view which would not have gained approval this country 
fifty years ago, and his chapters the ministries Louis XVI would have 
likewise surprised our fathers, and may even scandalize students to-day 
who have been indoctrinated with the opinions the dominant French 
school historians. His characterizations are general conspicuously 
fair, with tendency, however, lay too much stress personal character 
apart from statesmanship; possibly this why the treatment 
Mirabeau and Danton fails give entire satisfaction. The former’s career 
justly described medley genius, debauch, and charlatanism’ 
and Mathiez’s view ‘le grand pourri’ whole-heartedly adopted. 
But neither case sufficient allowance given the fact that the realm 
constructive statesmanship both were one-eyed men kingdom 
the blind. Perhaps the most disputable chapter that the ‘communist 
terror’. The thesis that there was conscious and deliberate attempt 
set communism before the fall Robespierre depends the events 
the autumn 1793, which even Mathiez admits full obscurity. 
Unless the word ‘communist’ being loosely used, the evidence that 
Hébert was advocating exceedingly weak. He, and St. Just with 
him, undoubtedly pressed with success for the disproportionate taxation 
the rich, but this not communism, and the failure the experiment 
1793-4 can scarcely adduced argument against the principles 
Babeuf and his imitators. Apart from this, however, there little 
criticize what level-headed, instructive, and witty introduc- 


Dr. Georg Miiller’s pamphlet, Die Gesellschafts- und Staatslehren des 
Abbés Mably und ihr Einfluss auf das Werk der Konstituante (Berlin: 
Ebering, 1932), principally devoted explaining Mably’s political 
philosophy, comparing with that Rousseau, and tracing the extent 
the influence Althusius, Sidney, Locke, and Montesquieu. Only 
the concluding chapter concerned with the influence Mably’s theory 
the constitution-makers the constituent assembly. Dr. 
opinion that his influence has been underrated and his reputation over- 
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shadowed that Rousseau. But although considers that such 
matters the separation powers, the limitation the power the 
Crown, and the question capital punishment Mably’s influence was 
clear and direct, has admit that other important points, such the 
royal veto and uni- bicameral legislatures, Mably’s own position far 
from clear. Dr. Miiller’s general conclusion that, while Mably’s influence 
cannot ignored, was one particular theory that determined events, 
but rather that the minds the deputies were moulded the general 
political theories the day and events determined which political theories 
were most fitting the aspirations and ambitions the men the hour. 
Among the victorious theories those Mably take inconspicuous place. 


Gabriel Hanotaux must have reckoned himself fortunate when 
secured for the eighth volume his Histoire Nation Frangaise (Paris: 
Plon, 1927), covering the naval and military history France since 1789, 
the collaboration General Mangin, about the most brilliant the younger 
French soldiers whom 1914-18 brought the front. was doubly 
fortunate that, when General Mangin’s early and much regretted death 
left only fraction his task accomplished, distinguished man 
Marshal Franchet d’Esperey should have stepped into the breach and 
carried the story from 1795, which General Mangin had reached, the 
outbreak war 1914. General Mangin’s fragment, some pages out 
640, long enough enable one realize what one has lost. clear, 
terse, and well proportioned, full suggestive points and very helpful 
tracing the development French strategy and tactics down the advent 
Napoleon. Marshal Franchet d’Esperey, whose contribution amounts 
over 400 pages, has given 260 the revolutionary and Napoleonic period, 
the years 1815-50, including most interesting possibly slightly 
disproportionately long account the French conquest Algeria, 100 
the Second Empire, the period recovery since 1870. some ways 
this last section which the most valuable and instructive, though his 
treatment Napoleon’s wars admirable, well proportioned, lucid, and 
candid. Here and there one might criticize detail but would hard 
find short compass better sketch Napoleon’s methods and ideas, 
and the causes his overthrow. ‘Grisé par ses victoires Napoléon 
cessera mesurer les difficultés’ his verdict (p. 162), and points 
out how Napoleon’s army trop confiante dans son expérience méprisait 
quelque peu (p. 209), contrasting strangely herein with the 
care and trouble given during the instruction all ranks, 
included (p. 592). The chapters dealing with the war have been 
undertaken Hanotaux himself. setting himself stiff fence 
when challenges comparison with collaborators such his, and much 
that says good enough. rightly severe the unwisdom the 
change plan during the winter (p. 565), which resulted the 
Germans being able carry out their retreat the Hindenburg Line 
cording plan’, and was thus the root cause the disappointments 1917, 
including the terrible strain thrown upon the British Armies keeping the 
Germans occupied while the French were recovering from Nivelle’s failure 
and the disorders which led. But hardly acknowledges how essential 
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was that should have this means prevented the Germans from 
developing offensive elsewhere (p. 562), and without wishing claim 
more for the British Expeditionary Force than its due, one can only say 
that his treatment its share the opening operations 1914 un- 
generous, regards the Marne almost farcically (p. 531). Possibly 
might also said that volume professedly dealing with naval well 
military matters the trifling space devoted naval operations and develop- 
ments quite out proportion, but perhaps useful reminder those 
who may tempted exaggerate what ‘sea power’ can achieve when 
unsupported land-forces. 


Mr. Megaro’s Vittorio Alfieri, Forerunner Italian Nationalism 
(New Columbia University Press, 1930), study the fiery aristo- 
who did much launch Italy upon the path liberty and national- 
ism, the work ex-student Columbia University. The career and 
works Alfieri are indeed well worthy study, and may said once 
that this book shows considerable power portraying remarkable 
personality and revealing the main currents his thought. Mr. Megaro 
deliberately forgoes the task assessing the artistic value 
tragedies, regarding his hero solely from the point view the dynamic 
effect his ideas, and hence devotes considerable share his atten- 
tion the essays, and especially that curious hotch-potch prose, 
epigrams, and sonnets which was published posthumously under the title 
Misogallo (the Anti-Gaul). For Alfieri, being Piedmontese nobleman 
brought the narrow, French-speaking atmosphere Turin, first 
despised everything Italian and wrote his earliest tragedies French 
but species literary conversion which underwent the age 
reacted completely against this tradition and put himself school 
learn the pure Tuscan. Thenceforward laboured express, the 
fulminating rhetoric his tragedies, his hatred all forms tyranny and 
his strong appeal the Italians shake off their trammels indolence and 
servility and become nation. During the Revolution, when lived 
Paris and saw the mob St. Antoine its worst, conceived veritable 
loathing for the French and looked upon the various governments thrown 
the Revolution the incarnation tyranny and oppression. When 
Italy was overwhelmed the Napoleonic conquest Alfieri looked 
bitterness spirit and continued exhort the Italians patriotism and 
self-reliance. But Mr. Megaro rightly stresses the point that was his 
tragedies that Alfieri made his great name; Misogallo never became 
popular Italy. has certainly produced, the spirit the genuine 
student, very helpful essay period that held the germ the Risor- 


gimento and man who, more than any other, may called its prophet 
and precursor. J.T. 


Dr. Gilpatrick’s Jeffersonian Democracy North Carolina, 
1789-1816 (New York Columbia University Press 
deals with the outward manifestations the growth radical opinion 
rather than with the causes, well-ordered and useful book. While 
the main outlines the history the growth Jeffersonian democracy 
are fairly well known, important that the detail events each the 
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states should collected, and for North Carolina this has now been effi- 
ciently done. The most striking part Dr. Gilpatrick’s study the demon- 
stration how severe set-back the radicals suffered between 1794 and 
1798 consequence the actions the French, and how late was before 
republican victory was assured this agrarian, up-country, and naturally 


Select Documents British Colonial Policy, 1830-1860, edited 
Kenneth Bell and Morrell (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928), will 
very great value students British colonial history. the period 
which they relate the character the second British Empire was formed 
and the transition was made from the old traditions British colonial 
policy the self-government the Victorian era. New colonies were 
planted, slavery was abolished, and transportation almost completely 
abandoned, free trade was established, and self-government was granted 
Canada, the Australian Colonies, and New Zealand. The documents are 
grouped under the following Self-government, Colonization, Trans- 
portation, Commercial Policy, Slavery and the Plantation System, Native 
and Frontier policy, and New Zealand. brief introduction each 
these groups places each document its historical setting, and stimu- 
lating general introduction describes the tendencies the period and the 
principal figures who shaped British Colonial policy these pregnant 
years: Stephen, Wakefield, Earl Grey, Lord Elgin, and Sir George Grey. 
Three epoch-making works—Lord Durham’s Report Canada, Buller’s 
Responsible Government, and Wakefield’s Art Colonization—are, owing 
their length, necessarily omitted, also are the principal documents 
bearing the constitutional development Canada, for the authors 
have rightly aimed supplement these major works with material not 
easily found elsewhere. The documents included are for the 
most part extracts from the more important dispatches, memoranda, and 
letters that passed between Colonial Governors and Ministers England, 
and from the Reports and Acts Parliament the period. 


Hitchins’s The Colonial Land and Emigration Commission (Phila- 
delphia University London: Milford, 1931) good 
book with well-appointed bibliography, which two additions should 
made, Chester New, Lord Durham (1929), and Levy’s edition 
Senior’s Industrial Efficiency (1928). presents from parliamentary and 
departmental papers and from the publications the commission itself the 
activities the Colonial Land and Emigration Commission 1840-72. 
goes too far, perhaps, into minutiae organization and personnel, and not 
far enough into the general picture colonial prospects, revealed 
the commission. Mr. Hitchins, however, can claim the first call 
attention the possibility drawing vivid picture from these sources. 
One sorry, too, that has not expounded his conclusions, showing, for 
example, the role this commission, one the many executive com- 
missions the reforming ’thirties, and pointing the contrast between the 
chilly recommendation emigration from above and the hot dislike 
among many the factory reformers. Especially good the chapter 
the regulation emigrant travel, which completes Miss Cowan’s work 
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the early Passenger Acts (1783-1837), and written around the Act 1855, 
‘the magna charta the The two chapters general emigra- 
tion and governmental emigration maintain the same high standard. They 
draw attention the importance the gold discoveries Australia and 
the forwarding traffic Europeans, well Irish, through British 
ports. The index thin. One needs here, for example, detailed citations 
under Steamship, for the steamship solved some the commission’s prob- 
lems. reference Lindsay’s History Merchant Shipping, iv.256, would 
apposite, for the Inman line, carried one-third the steam- 
ship emigration traffic the Atlantic its specially designed screw- 
steamers from Liverpool Philadelphia. The shipbuilders confounded 
the prophets (see Senior’s lectures Industrial Efficiency, 235) once 
again. The weakest part the book the introduction and chapter 
Here the writer relies overmuch the text-books Mr. Currey and 
Mrs. Knowles. does not show the relation the Emigration Committees 
1826 and 1827 the Committee the State Ireland, 1823, 1824, 
1825, and that Paying Wages out the Poor Rates, 1824. 
continues what Mr. New (op. cit. 374) deems the legend about the theorists 
1830. According Mr. New, Wakefield was their only economic 
theorist 1830; and they did not get their programme responsible 
government within the empire until after Lord Durham’s Report 1839. 
One notes Americanisms such ‘Mr. Lynch passed on’ (165) (died 
the Indian government order the coolie emigration stopped 
(239). But these are small blemishes besides the power the author 
making from his documents real unity. wonderful spectacle mid- 
Victorian complacency. The Board was proud its decease its 
activities for decease saved money the taxpayer. The men who come 
out best are the naval officers, who did the work the ports and did 
excellently until they were relieved the colonies, they became 
dominions. 


Students Canadian history should grateful the editor and pub- 
lishers the Modern World series for their choice Professor Brady 
write the volume Canada (London Benn, 1932). One general criticism 
may indeed made from the historical point view: Mr. Brady gives 
the merest sketch pre-federation history the ground that ‘modern 
Canada’ began 1867. the book concerned with the tendencies and 
forces that are moulding the lives contemporary states, such statement 
surely begs the question. would unfair, however, dwell too much 
this point, for far easier get satisfying account events before 
1867 than more recent events, and these Mr. Brady discusses much 
greater length. The point view the book not precisely that 
formal historical study, but has freedom and suggestiveness that formal 
history such recent period might lack. Mr. Brady his best the 
central chapters economic development, his discussion the fur 
trade, the timber industries, the diversification industrial life, the supply 
capital, state policy economic matters, the banking system, external 
trade, and forth. Such questions are none too often discussed his- 
torians the Dominions, but clearly their importance, even from the point 
view general history, great. The treatment political institutions, 
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administrative machinery, and the political parties also thoughtful 
and informative. Naturally there are some disputable but 
there pandering popular prejudices, and errors, whether commis- 
sion omission, appear singularly few. The style fluent, without 
great distinction but without discursiveness. There are useful maps and 
short bibliography (surely, short this is, the works Professors 
Morison and Chester New should mentioned). fine, though may 


primarily designed for the general reader, the book should not neglected 


Koppel, 1932), the third volume the North Slesvig Question, 
Professor Aage Friis has covered the seven years 1871-7, printing 364 
Danish documents with brief but valuable notes. The two years which 
remain, with supplementary documents exhausting the resources the 
Danish archives, will occupy two further volumes, and these are nearly 
ready. They will followed introductory volume Danish docu- 
ments illuminating the question from March 1863 onwards. separate 
series several volumes comprise the relevant material from Stock- 
holm, Moscow, Vienna, Paris, London, Windsor, and elsewhere, while 
Mr. Friis proposes add second and third volume his history the 
question from the Danish point view, bringing his narrative the end 
1879. From every point view, this instalment appears worthy the 
munificence which has rendered practicable vast design. 


The Problem the North-West Frontier, 1890-1908, Collin Davies 
(Cambridge University Press, 1932), careful and lucid summary the 
most important external problem the Indian government during eighteen 
critical years. The author has had the advantage being able consult 
the Secret Border Reports the political department the India Office, 
but, though that fact gives his account weight and authority, has not led 
any striking revelation tending the overthrow accepted judgements. 
The chief merit the book the neatness and clarity with which tangled 
problem handled and analysed, and the knowledge, ethnical, geographical, 
and historical, which brought bear upon its solution. The author 
studiously impartial, but little more emphasis personal conviction 
would have given admirable volume more vigour and colour. true, 
doubt, that neither ‘masterly inactivity’ nor ‘meddling interference’ 
has proved successful, but many still seems that the spirit Lawrence 
was wiser and more prescient than the spirit Lytton and noticeable 
that the three instances tragic misjudgement Afghan affairs quoted 
Dr. Davies 174 came after periods interference aggression, and, 
two cases any rate, were made the agents the forward policy. 
However necessary may have been from time time advance, was 
folly deny, many were inclined do, that the advance was grievance 
and challenge the Pathan. Dr. Davies himself has put this point clearly 
striking passage: Isolated forts garrisoned British troops com- 
manded the trade routes through his territory, frowned down upon his 
native hamlet terraced fields. Dazzling white roads wound their way 
like serpents towards his fastnesses the mountains. the wake 
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demarcation commissions had sprung long lines white boundary 
pillars, enclosing his country and threatening that independence which was 
his proudest boast.’ Dr. Davies insists with truth that the diverse nature 
the turbulent tribes dwelling the debatable land between British and 
Afghan territory renders any uniform policy impossible. The tribes 
Baluchistan, being patriarchal, can managed through their chiefs. The 
Pathan tribes—so far that possible their stage culture—are demo- 
cratic, and other means must found bringing influence bear upon 
them. well-earned tribute paid the sagacious and tolerant policy 
Lord Curzon, who happily combined withdrawal with concentration’, and 
length realizing the long-dreamed-of North-West Frontier Province 
the key-stone the frontier arch’, gave India longer period rest from 
warfare than she had experienced for many weary years’. 


Two German monographs recent Balkan history, Die Balkanfrage 
1904-1908 und das Werden der Tripelentente (Halle: Niemeyer, 1932) 
Erich Rathmann and Der serbische Zugang zum Meer und die 
Krise 1912 (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1932) Richard Giesche, show 
careful study the available sources. The former develops the theory 
that ‘the germ the Triple Entente was laid early the end 1903’, 
that ‘from the Miirzsteg agreement’. traces the friendship England 
and Russia their collaboration the Near East—Macedonia (where 
England took the lead), Crete, and Akaba—despite Aehrenthal’s attempt 
detach Russia from England the Macedonian question. His ideal was 
League the Three Emperors—reminiscent the ‘Holy 
failed, and his dramatic announcement the Sandjak railway only 
strengthened Anglo-Russian union, which the Reval meeting emphasized. 
England’s motive was fear Germany, was Italy’s fear Austria, 
while William cynical support Abdul Hamid against the Balkan 
Christians indisposed English and American opinion. The author, like 
many foreigners, ascribes too much astuteness British diplomacy, but 
recognizes our humanitarian interest Macedonia, which Germans like 
Marschall, realist who had abandoned Bismarck’s Pomeranian 
policy the Balkans, where Germany had gained great commercial 
interests, misunderstood. Conrad’s desire for war with Serbia 1907 
shows that the ultimatum 1914 had long been premeditated. The tone 
this treatise impartial, and France, not England, regarded the 
enemy. There excellent bibliography. The thesis the second mono- 
graph that ‘Germany and England had the future Europe their 
hands’ and prevented European war 1912 after the victories the 
Balkan allies. Austria depicted fearing (as Italy to-day) the appear- 
ance Serbian fleet the Adriatic, where Serbian port might become 
Russian base and injure her monopoly the Serbian export trade 
Russia unofficially, and through Hartwig Belgrade, encouraged Serbia, 
but was not ready for war and was hampered internal troubles Great 
Britain preached and practised moderation Germany, while faithful 
ally Austria, wished her abstain from provocation; France was 
uncertain Great Britain’s attitude. Several little-known details are 
mentioned Poincaré’s proposal Serbian corridor Medua, William 
idea Serbian prince, and Berchtold’s scheme Roumanian protec- 
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torate, for Albania. The Russian subsidies the French press provoke the 
author’s comment that the British was incorruptible. Nothing said 
the Montenegrin occupation Scutari. 


Major-General Sir Ernest Swinton has excellently translated Lieutenant- 
General Galet’s Albert King the Belgians the Great War (London 
Putnam, 1931), which relates the king’s part the heroic decision the 
Belgians defend the neutrality their country August 1914, and 
the operations the Belgian field army over which held the active 
command. November 1912 the author, then captain, was gazetted 
officier the king’s military household for the purpose 
studying military questions. The title ‘Adviser’ had been suggested, but 
had been rejected the score policy. Nevertheless, quite clear 
from the narrative that the author’s functions were advisory, and that his 
advice was often direct conflict with the views the chief the general 
staff. time peace was the duty that body prepare plans 
operations, including concentration and transport, detail for all 
emergencies that could foreseen, and keep those plans date. 
Its duty time war was act channel communication between 
the king and the army which need dwell 
upon the demand for constant display tact officer acting 
intermediary between his sovereign and such body. King Albert, from 
the time when ascended the throne December 1909, was convinced 
that European conflagration would break out during his reign, and 
did everything that was within his power prepare his army and his people 
for the ordeal. Nevertheless, ‘whoever might have been responsible for 
it, the fact remains that 1914, whatever was the contingency, nothing was 
ready for the concentration the army (the author’s italics). subsequent 
chapters are taken behind the scenes the royal head-quarters and 
are given much first-hand information which shows why greater delay was 
not imposed upon the German troops crossing the River Meuse and 
passing between the forts surrounding Liége. Thenceforward strong 
emphasis laid upon the failure the French liaison officer profit 
the early and exact information obtained the Belgians about the strength 
and composition the German armies which were crossing their country 
turn the French northern flank. The chapter the defence Antwerp 
special interest British readers view the action that was taken 
the British Government, represented the spot Mr. Churchill, 
inciting the Belgian field army remain Antwerp after evacuation was 
the policy advocated Joffre, and apparently concurred the Belgian 
general staff, but not the king. The king’s attitude October 1914 
clearly explained the words, ‘The presence the British minister, 
Mr. Churchill, did not cause the king deviate one hair’s breadth from the 
judgement had already passed’. Subsequent points special interest 
are the king’s part the withdrawal westward towards the allied armies 
(instead northward the sea-coast), and the defence the line 
the Yser until the inundation eased the situation early November, 
which period the narrative brought close. The maps are good, and 
are the photographs (taken H.M. the queen the Belgians). There 
index, addition which the material well worthy. 
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his Bank England from Within vols., London, p.p., 1931) 
Mr. Marston Acres has quite deliberately ‘subordinated’ financial 
matters ‘to the main purpose bringing into prominence the human 
element the Bank’s history’. But even though not writing financial 
history pity that ignores both Professor Scott’s Early History 
Joint Stock Companies and Mr. Richard’s Early History the Bank 
England. This rather spoils the framework which the first part his 
personal history set. His additions knowledge begin ch. xxi with 
the account the staff Grocers’ Hall. this and the corresponding 
chapters for subsequent periods have contributions not only the 
personal history the Bank but the social history the country. 
interesting for example learn (I, 231) that the Bank kept less than 
forty-seven public holidays year 1761. There full and interesting 
history Bank premises, beautiful series plans and illustrations, and 
valuable summary changes the day-to-day methods business. 


Miss Constantia Maxwell’s The English Traveller France, 
(London: Routledge, 1932), natural sequel her recent edition 
Arthur Young. About score typical travellers all sorts are dealt with 
detail, and there bibliography some hundred and fifty travel 
narratives the period. fascinating reflection the changing, 
and often contradictory, impressions the travelling Englishman the 
eighteenth century, from Smollett, Sterne, and Young the more average 
folk, and the anonymous lady visitor 1798 whose journal was utilized 
Babeau. The most attractive the lesser figures, and indeed them all, 
not excluding Sterne, Philip Thicknesse, the genuine mad travelling 
Englishman, who his monkey postilion and very appropriately died 
his carriage between Paris and Boulogne 1792. The only criticism 
any importance which could made that perhaps might have been 
given rather more the travellers’ words and rather less summary. 
extraordinarily hard for any author maintain high level—or his reader’s 
interest—when summarizing. 


Mr. William Kiddier’s The Old Trade Union from unprinted records the 
Brushmakers (London: Allen Unwin, 1930) unassuming but most 
valuable little book. pity there are not more like it. From the rules 
and minute books the early nineteenth century, and with first-hand 
and loving knowledge the trade, Mr. Kiddier recalls and reconstructs the 
life old honourable handicraft. There not much more say. 
Mr. Kiddier entitled his incisive obiter dicta social and economic 
history: reviewer may disagree without debate and without any resulting 
diminution his gratitude for picture drawn from life. 


The publication Fur Trade and Empire. George Simpson’s journal. 
Remarks connected with the fur trade the course voyage from York 
Factory Fort George and back York Factory 1824-1825, together with 
accompanying documents, edited Professor Merk (Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard University Press, 1931), although censored officials the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, scarcely less welcome indication more 
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liberal policy the Company opening its archives historians than 
contribution the history the dark period the fur trade immediately 
following amalgamation with the Northwest Company 1821. The 
journal covers voyage from York Factory Split Lake, Frog Portage, 
Tle Crosse, and the Beaver river and Lake Biche, Athabasca river 
and the Columbia Fort Vancouver, and the return the same route 
Fort Assiniboine and from thence Edmonton down the Saskatchewan 
Carlton and overland Fort Garry. young man charge the 
northern department, Simpson was anxious impress the London com- 
mittee with his energy and business acumen, with the result that the journal 
has numerous invaluable notes problems amalgamation, the conduct 
the trade, and particularly methods improvement. should read, 
however, with the sober statements embodying his more practical sug- 
gestions the minutes council 1825, Canadian Historical Review, vol. vii, 
pp. 304 ff. The editor has been primarily concerned with the importance 
the journal understanding the problem the Columbia river 
department the Hudson’s Bay Company, and has added appendix 
letters and documents dated from 1822 1830 dealing with the trade 
the Columbia region, internal and external transport, relations with 
the Americans and trade with Russia and Canton, and the minutes 
council for 1824. valuable survey the condition and financial standing 
the Company given two documents dated 1837 and 1838. The 
volume throws valuable light the attempts the Company place the 
Columbia department profitable basis. The editor has added exten- 
sive footnotes and appendix with additional notes. Finally, valuable 
account the organization the Hudson’s Bay Company after 1821 
given introduction. perhaps gives undue weight Pelly’s state- 
ment the value the Columbia department (pp. xxviii and the 
effectiveness the humanitarian sympathies the London committee 
(p. The Northwest Company was formed least early 1783 
not earlier and not 1787 The volume extremely valuable 
contribution the knowledge the fur trade prior 1825 and especially 
the Columbia river. 


The history the smallest the Prussian universities, Greifswald, 
epitome the history Pomerania. Its varied fortunes under civic, 
ducal, Swedish, French, and Prussian domination have been briefly sum- 
marized Professor Adolf Hofmeister Die geschichtliche Stellung der 
Greifswald (Greifswald: Bamberg, 1932). public lecture such 
this originally was, delivered the 475th anniversary the foundation 
the university, necessarily something the nature panegyric, but, 
none the less, succeeds conveying adequate impression the vicis- 
situdes this northern outpost German learning. number learned 
notes, chiefly bibliographical, add the value this attractive sketch. 


Mr. Robinson surveys Bayle the Sceptic (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931) the life and the works Pierre Bayle, the historical 
background his career, and the influence which has exercised upon 
the eighteenth century and later times. these appends very full 
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and useful bibliography the writings Bayle himself and the literature 
which has grown around them. The story Bayle’s life clearly told 
and illustrated well-chosen extracts from his own writings and from 
other contemporary sources. This takes the greater part the book, 
and here that Mr. Robinson most successful. The general back- 
ground, political, social, and intellectual, poorly treated, and there 
little attempt relate the ideas Bayle the world which lived. 
Again, the discussion Bayle’s influence upon later generations too 
scrappy satisfactory. long list writers given but little results 
beyond vague generalities. Lessing mentioned, but instead 
inquiry into the extent and character the actual influence Bayle 
Lessing have summary account Lessing’s own controversies, which 
are then hastily compared with the controversies which Bayle was en- 
gaged. This apparently the first considerable study Bayle which has 
appeared recent years English. Though does not take deep into 
the critical period covered Bayle’s life, least gives useful 
account great chapter literary and religious history. J.M.C. 


Professor Trevelyan’s short life his father, Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan (London Longmans, 1932), commemorates man charm and 
culture who enjoyed distinction literature and ephemeral eminence 
politics, and whose career and character are typical class and age 
now past. The memoir model biography, though may regret that 
relatively little space has been allotted comments Sir George’s books. 
The beliefs and sympathies which they express brilliantly have now little 
hold English opinion; they rather attract Americans; but their 
narrative passages and sketches men they still possess what may prove 
long enduring appeal. The book contains interesting observations 
Macaulay. 


some 220 pages, Dr. Ellen Jorgensen’s sumptuous and learned work, 
Historieforskning historieskrivning Danmark indtil aar 1800 
havn: 1931), describes successively the Danish medieval 
chronicles prose and rhyme and the native histories the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Holberg apart, there perhaps 
name those commemorated here which ranks high Europe. Danish 
historians, indeed, were forced choose between research within the narrow 
circle their fatherland and the struggle with wellnigh insuperable dif- 
ficulties. Dr. Jorgensen regrets that Tyge Rothe should have given 
place research his ‘opinions and feelings marvellously tortuous and 
affected’. 1774 broke forth: ‘We Europeans are proud and with 
good right, for show how honourable part can played upon earth 
art. wealth learning ours, what morality and freedom What 
century this eighteenth! Never was such brightness the earth.’ 
Sixteenth-century history, Denmark elsewhere, found its motive force 
rather humanism than revolution, and the young Danes strove 
interpret and imitate the classics. The seventeenth century the age 
daring plans and works massively designed. know not what storm- 
wind drives forth the deep sea ancient times: see harbour, 
but the die writes Ole Worm, enmeshed life study 
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1654). Once again the Danish Historical Society and the Carlsberg Fund 
have done history abiding service. 


The comité directeur the Institut Belge Rome has published 
volume historical studies bearing the most part the ecclesiastical 
affairs the Low Countries various periods under the title Hommage 
Dom Ursmer Berliére (Brussels: Lamertin, member 
the Benedictine Order, the distinguished savant whom 1902 was 
committed the task carrying into effect the suggestion, originally made 
Alfred Cauchie, that Ecole Belge should created Rome the lines 
the existing Ecole Frangaise. The result his efforts was the Institut 
Belge, foundation more modest scope than that envisaged Cauchie 
but one that has done useful work, most all that for which Dom Ursmer 
himself responsible. The Institut collapsed during the war; but 1922 
its founder was entrusted with the work reviving president its 
this post that the present volume produced, the contributors being former 
members and collaborators the Institut. Its contents are varied and 
concern periods widely separated dates, from article Frankish 
capitularies Italy the time Charlemagne one the part played 
the Brussels nunciature the politico-ecclesiastical conflict the 
Rhineland 1838. One the longest essays—and perhaps the most inter- 
esting the general reader—is that Chancellor Claeys Bouuaert the 
visit made Jansenius Spain the agent the university 
Louvain, its attempt secure the exclusion the Jesuits from the 
right give public instruction that city. The essay based thirteen 
letters Jansenius discovered the writer. 


All historians who read the late Mr. Myddelton’s Chirk Castle 
Accounts, (Manchester: University Press, 1931), both for profit 
and pleasure, will wish endorse Mr. Myddelton Gunyon’s tribute his 
uncle, the late editor, who died while the proofs were passing through the 
press. The volume is, the nephew tells us, the fruit research extending 
over many years which was Mr. Myddelton’s joy undertake. 
more than justified his hope that they will found value. Admirably 
set out, with notes that contain just the right kind information and 
are themselves interesting read the entries, these accounts are 
invaluable for the social and economic history the period, reflecting 
faithfully the life great household. the introduction (p. xii) 
interesting notice given the various agents who entered the payments. 
Their object was balance their accounts yet the careful statements 
set forth, following various methods entry and different fashions 
spelling, there contained much information over and above that 
gathered from the tradesmen’s bills and such incidental payments the 5s. 
contribution towards the funeral postilion who died suddenly and was 
buried wench that his house’ (p. 190). Fifty-four pounds for 
wine goes London paid Mr. Samuel Houblon, the merchant, 
and note reminds that this was the son Sir John Houblon, the first 
governor the Bank England (p. 313). July 1738 Thomas 
Myddelton, the son Robert Myddelton, Esq., entered Westminster 
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School, and his father pays out £10 4s. 6d., being guineas the head 
master, Dr. Nicoll, the like amount Mr. Johnson, the second master, and 
less than guineas Mr. Russell, the private tutor, while Sam Mark- 
ham, perhaps the porter, got 5s., and the father likewise expended other 
small ways unspecified further 10s. The payment 19s. 
Enock Seeman, the Face Painter’, the same month was not the 
charge beauty specialist, but refers the Dutch portrait painter 
Like many others his time, Robert Myddelton was tempted try his 
luck lotteries, and January 1738 paid 10s. 6d. for two tickets for 
the raffle for the Great Centre House Grosvenor Square (p. 502). 
feared that his tickets were not the lucky ones all events there 
mention any success. The admirable indexes persons and things 
make the task consulting the work all the easier. 


The King the Beggars, Bampfylde Moore Carew, was the subject 
biography published 1745, and Apology’ some years later and 
one form another his story was constantly issued reprints, with 
additions and omissions, chapbooks and substantial was 
developed into pantomime and melodrama and became the pattern for 
whole series lives rogues and vagabonds. Few works’, says Mr. 
tionate their merit.’ The reader highly likely agree, but such 
the book sort classic, and Mr. Wilkinson has becomingly 
edited both the first recensions, with map and notes, form likely 
remain standard, for the Clarendon Press (1931). 


The great merit Genealogies Heffer, 1931) 
the limitations which the compilers, Mr. John Comber and Sir William 
Bull, whose industry the present issue pious memorial, set them- 
selves. They had the courage refuse requests insert pedigrees 
additions pedigrees which could not verified. There hint that this 
did not make for popularity, but the result their steadfastness publica- 
tion which should prove great value Sussex antiquarians and others. 
general rule, there attempt take the pedigrees the families 
concerned farther back than the early sixteenth century, some cases not 
far, but the careful construction these from documentary evidence 
gives any one the families who should wish carry the research farther 
excellent foundation upon which work. 


CORRIGENDA THE JANUARY NUMBER 


For Rochester read Worcester. 
85, last line text. For £43 read £46. 
For Reginald read Reynolds. 
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